


America’s Real Job 
By James Truslow Adams 


The author of “The March of Democracy” in 1928 accurately fore- 
cast the coming smash. Now he counsels less dreaming, more action. 


HERE is no doubt that the ship Civilization in 
which we are all embarked together is being 

- tossed and racked by a storm of the first magni- 
tude. Unfortunately, in the crisis, we have, not without 
cause, lost a considerable amount of confidence in the 
officers to whom we looked in fair days. Most of us 
are in the position of passengers who know nothing 
of weather, the structure of the ship, or of navigation. 
We have had our moments of complete panic and 
funk. We have listened to, and perhaps made, all kinds 
of suggestions, and not infrequently those who have 
known most about any particular point have offered 
opinions diametrically opposite, adding to the confu- 
sion. One hears all sorts of things suggested: that this 
is the moment to readjust the menu between the first 
cabin and steerage; that the tourist thirds now have 
the chance to ensure themselves more comfort in future 
voyages; that the machinery has ceased to function and 
that it is up to any one to go down and tinker with 
it; that we ought to abandon ship and take to life-boats 
or even belts and the unknown expanse of tossing 
waters. One supreme duty, however, would seem to 
be laid upon all of us, whatever happens, and that is 
to keep our heads. In view of the babel of voices on 
deck and in the smoking saloon, we might well go off 
in a corner by ourselves and ponder certain questions. 
We may ask in the first place whether this disaster 
is of a sort which it was impossible either to predict or 
understand. The answer is emphatically, “No,” and to 
that extent the present situation should be shorn of 
some portion of its terror, just as we are no longer 


paralyzed with fear, as our ancestors were, by the sight 
of a comet. 

All too many of our so-called leaders insisted that 
past experience and economic laws no longer counted, 
and led the people wrongly. They indulged in wishful 
thinking instead of facing realities. Many, however, 
who clung to belief in experience and laws could and 
did predict a crash, though they were extremely un- 
popular for doing so. This thing which has come upon 
us is therefore not like the plagues or black death of 
the Middle Ages. It was predictable. Its causes are now 
fairly well understood. It is natural and not super- 
natural. The problem is how to work out of it, and, 
as far as may prove possible, to prevent its recurrence 
in future in so exaggerated a form. 

Another question we may ask is how much worse 
off are we really at present than we have been in simi- 
lar crises in the past? We are now well into the fourth 
year of the depression and can measure it with some 
of the prolonged periods of the same sort in the past 
century. We naturally always think our own troubles 
greatest, but if we dispassionately compare our present 
situation with those of our ancestors in the period from 
1837 to 1841 or 1873 to 1879 we shall find that we have 
not as yet suffered so severely as they did, unless we 
include our fear as to what may yet come. I cannot go 
into details in this article, but can say briefly I do not find 
that, proportionately, the failures of commercial houses, 
insurance companies, or banks have been greater, if 
as great; whereas vast quantities of what were con- 
sidered sound securities before 1929 have come through 
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to today far better than similar ones did in the preced- 
ing crises. Leaving out the highly speculative holding 
companies, for example, the whole public-utility field 
is almost untouched, practically all the leading com- 
panies being still capable of paying dividends on their 
common stocks. In the 70’s, steel plants were being 
scrapped and sold for junk. Today we are worrying 
about dividends, and not about either the interest on 
bonds or bankruptcy of the companies. Unemployment 
is bad, but embraces less than one-quarter of the nor- 
mally employed, which is far below the proportion for 
the panic of a century ago, when in many parts of the 
country it ran up to nine-tenths. 

On the other hand, there are certain new features 
in the present crisis which must be taken into account. 
These are both economic and psychological. Among the 
former we may include the world-wide nature of the 
depression; the maldistribution, instead of, as occa- 
sionally before, the shortage of gold; the tariffs and 
other hindrances to international trade; the problem 
for America of how it can best readjust its economic 
life to our change from being a debtor to a great credi- 
tor nation; the difficult problem involved in the great 
increase in technical efficiency of production; and the 
question of war debts as related to certain of the other 
problems mentioned. 

In addition to these we have certain new psychologi- 
cal factors, which may prove even more important. Al- 
though we now understand the causes and special 
problems of this crisis fairly well, our political, busi- 
ness and intellectual leaders have shown an unusual 
distrust of their own ability to do anything to remedy 
the situation. The problems are complicated but there 
is no reason to assume that many of them are insoluble. 
Possibly the long strain of the war weakened our 
strength to such an extent as to leave us without courage 
when faced by our subsequent difficulties. For whatever 
reason, there has been a notable pessimism pervading 
the intellectuals of that generation which made its 
start in the war. It has become fashionable among them 
to despair, and one is rather looked down upon intel- 
lectually if he looks forward fairly hopefully. When in 
1928 and 1929 I predicted that we were headed into a 
bad storm and pointed out some of the inherent weak- 
nesses in the mass-production theory, I was told that I 
was old-fashioned and could not understand the “new 
era.” Now that the storm has come and yet I have 
reasonable hope of our working out of it without wreck- 
ing civilization as we know it, I am told the same thing 
in reverse, that I cannot understand the “new era,” 
this time a “new era” of mass-production break-down 
instead of a mass-production paradise. 

There is also a psychological factor present of a 
precisely opposite sort among the general mass of men. 
There has always been a marked, and, for the smooth 
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running of human society, a helpful difference in out- 
look between the young and the old. There was in the 
past, however, no such difference in experience be- 
tween the men in their twenties and thirties and those 
in their seventies and eighties as there is today between 
the former and men even in the fifties. I am barely in 
the latter class, yet my boyhood was spent in a world 
in which there were no automobiles, scarcely bicycles; 
in which the telephone was rare in private houses and 
not indispensable even for a Stock Exchange firm; in 
which gas and bathtubs were luxuries, and electricity 
just coming into general use; in which there were no 
radios, gramophones, movies, and the thousand and 
one things considered necessities today. I have often 
wondered how the new generation, to whom most of 
these things were the commonplaces of their childhood, 
would act in the new world if deprived of any of them. 
I am now beginning to find out. 

It is not simply that youth is in the saddle, with lack 
of experience and perspective. Aside from the depres- 
sion of 1920 (which most have forgotten as an episode 
between war-brides and Coolidge prosperity), our last 
panic was 1907. As a partner in a Stock Exchange firm, 
I recall fighting my way through it, paying 120 per cent 
for loans at one of the reputable New York banks, and 
buying cash to pay my clerks at a premium of 5 per 
cent over checks out of my own bank account. In look- 
ing up three of the writers who are now described as 
among “the intellectual leaders” of today in the maga- 
zines, and who are telling us how intolerable the pres- 
ent situation is, I find that one was eighteen, one seven- 
teen, and one thirteen in 1907. 

But it is more than lack of personal experience of 
even such a minor crisis as 1907 which divides the new 
generation from mine. It is that they have never be- 
fore known a world other than one of rising prices, 
new luxuries, and prosperity. In various passages in his 
fascinating book, The Revolt of the Masses, Ortega 
comments on the attitude of the new man who has in- 
herited the new civilization of things and ease. “The 
world which surrounds the new man from his birth,” 
he says in one place, “does not compel him to limit 
himself in any fashion, it sets up no veto in opposition 
to him; on the contrary, it incites his appetite, which in 
principle can increase indefinitely.” And again, “If the 
traditional sentiment whispered: ‘to live is to feel one- 
self limited, and therefore to have to count with that 
which limits us,’ the newest voice shouts: ‘to live is to 
meet with no limitation whatever and, consequently, to 
abandon oneself calmly to one’s self.” “This type 
which is to be found everywhere, and everywhere im- 
poses his own spiritual barbarism, is, in fact, the 
spoiled child of human history. The spoiled child is the 
heir who behaves exclusively as a mere heir.” 

Without wishing in the least to talk Pollyanna non- 
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sense, which I have always decried, or to minimize the 
serious new economic factors in the present crisis, I be- 
lieve that that crisis in part appears much worse to all 
of us than it may well be because of this “spoiled child” 
attitude toward life on the part of the mass of us. When 
I was a partner in a prosperous young Stock Exchange 
house, I never dreamed of having a car. Now in at 
least one State the operation and possession of a motor 
car does not prevent the owner from receiving poor 
relief! 


Spe 


In much of the increasingly hysterical writing of the 
present we can detect the spoiled-child attitude of the 
new man toward civilization. Perhaps hysterical is too 
strong a word, but just as for many years we have had 
to listen to advertisers scream louder and louder against 
each other, and have found news becoming more and 
more sensational in matter and presentation, so it seems 
to me that in our treatment of the serious problems of 
our situation we are more and more losing our heads 
and substituting wishful thinking or startling state- 
ments for calm consideration. 

Let us take, for example, recent articles by two men, 
both of whom can write extremely well and with both 
of whom I have often been in complete agreement. 
Elmer Davis, writing on the breakdown of our party 
system and suggesting a try at Socialism, says that no 
government could “run the banks much worse” than 
the men who ran them in 1929. I have elsewhere paid 
my respects (or disrespects) to the men who ran the 
banks in that year, but such a statement as above, made 
by a man who usually writes sanely, is obviously not 
the product of clear thinking. Again, the same writer 
says, “go per cent of my savings (and probably of 
yours) have been confiscated by the operation of un- 
trammelled individualism.” If the word “confiscate” is 
taken in the only meanings given to it by the three dic- 
tionaries I have at hand, this statement is incredible. 
What the author apparently means is that he has had 
the extremely hard luck to lose go per cent of his sav- 
ings. Even in these times this must be a very excep- 
tional outcome for one who tried to invest conserva- 
tively, and it is far from being universal, for in my 
wide acquaintance I do not know of another such in- 
stance, heavily as many have suffered. 

Let us take an article by Stuart Chase, whose work in 
the past has interested me, and whose influence on the 
whole has been extremely good. Advocating inflation of 
the currency as the only cure for our ills, he conducts 
his argument in a way which I think, and which I 
think he would have thought not long ago, beneath 
him. I am not concerned with his economic statements 
or arguments, which I happen to consider wrong, but 
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with his mode of controversy. He attempts to win con- 
fidence at the start by announcing that he will lean 
heavily on the opinions of a certain economist who 
perhaps understands the subject “better than any other 
man alive.” He does not tell his readers that the man 
is the storm centre of controversy and is not nearly as 
highly regarded by many as he was ten years ago. In 
order to minimize the arguments of his opponents the 
author speaks of them as bankers in London “in their 
tightly buttoned frock coats.” I have never seen a 
London banker in a “tightly buttoned frock coat”— 
and I have met many—but if I did have such a distress- 
ing experience I would not let that interfere with my 
independent appraisal of the validity of his judgment 
or ideas. About twenty-four hundred years ago Socrates 
taught that “the point is not who said the words, but 
whether they are true or not.” It has remained for an 
intellectual leader of our age of science to teach the 
people that the truth depends upon the sort of clothes 
the speaker wears. At the end of the article, the author 
avows that God is on the side of the inflationists, if he 
cares anything about us. I mention these two articles 
because they are symptomatic. They are both by highly 
intelligent men, leaders of opinion, and both articles ap- 
peared in one of the best magazines in America. Yet 
they, like others, seem to me to indicate the lack of 
balance with which we are looking at our crisis. 

The sharers in the general discussion in which we 
are now all indulging, and which is becoming rather 
wild, may be divided into two sorts. One group con- 
centrates on suggesting plans which would ostensibly 
be worked out within the present Constitutional frame- 
work of the nation; the other wishes to abolish the Con- 
stitution and start fresh. For the most part the first have 
largely predominated (though it is highly questionable 
how far the Constitution would continue to stand under 
some of the plans), but now the second class is becom- 
ing more in evidence. 

There is no question that the problems ahead of us 
will tax all our best qualities to the uttermost—our in- 
telligence, knowledge, reason, generosity, balance, judg- 
ment, self-control. Many of the problems are considered 
in the two volumes of Recent Social Trends forming 
the report of President Hoover’s Research Committee 
on that topic. The problems may be very briefly sum- 
marized as those involved in establishing forms of so- 
cial control, however designated, which shall deal ef- 
fectively with the developments of our machine-age 
without stifling liberty, justice, and progress. The final 
word of the report is that we must learn how to make 
such use of government as to transform our civilization 
“into something we can now only dimly discern.” 

The fact that, as yet, we can discern only dimly what 
form society may assume in the future is commended 
for thought to many who are now taking part in the 
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discussion; with the added statement of Hobhouse 
many years ago that “those who effect a revolution 
ought to know whither they are leading the world.” 

Let us consider first the planning group of disput- 
ants. It is quite evident that man cannot live and never 
has lived without planning. The only question concerns 
the scope of the planning and the extent to which man 
contemplates controlling his own destiny or that of 
others. We Americans are tremendously under the in- 
fluence of words and phrases. “A planned world,” the 
“Russian Five-Year Plan,” “technocracy,” all seem to 
open vistas of something wholly new to mankind. A 
word can surround a perfectly simple effort to do some- 
thing with an extraordinarily emotional exhilaration. 
History has been full of plans of all grades, made to 
meet situations or to sketch an ideal society. Our great 
problem at present is to discover how best to adapt our 
institutions and laws so as to meet the exigencies of a 
mass and machine age and at the same time to retain 
certain values which developed in an age of Jaissez 
faire and individualism. That is a clear-cut, if extremely 
difficult, problem. With as little loss of time as is pos- 
sible, we have to try to work it out—that is, to “plan.” 

Owing to the immense importance of the problem 
and to the time factor, it might be thought that the first 
thing to do would be to concentrate on the kind of plan 
or solution which stood best chance of being of use 
It seems to show a certain hysterical element in the 
situation that this is precisely what, to a great extent, 
we are not doing. 

To go back to our first metaphor, the moment of 
‘danger on a ship in a storm is certainly not the time to 
draw blue-prints of some other ship which might, theo- 
retically, be a better one for speed, comfort, or safety. 
Such a blue-print might in time come to have great 
value but it could not be considered in the least as a 
contribution to the existing emergency. It is the same 
with most of the “plans” which have appeared thus far 
for our new “planned society.” The test of value for 
any of them, with reference to the emergency, is “Is 
there the slightest possibility of putting them into effect, 
pre-supposing we think they might work in an ideal 
economic world?” If there is not, they are of rather less 
than no use, for they serve to divert the energies of 
those who might make workable ones, and drug or 
muddle the rest of us. 

There are three difficulties with practically all of 
them. First, they attempt altogether too much. It is far 
easier to picture an ideal society, leaving out all bother- 
some details, than to discover how to help the farmers. 
The form of life into which we have managed to evolve 
in the past century can be toppled over with the great- 
est ease, even if it is not toppling by itself. No one can 
predict the repercussions of almost any change in a 
single department, as, for example, the introduction of 
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the automobile. To redraw, on a blue-print in a study, 
the entire economic organization of society is to risk 
the whole of life on one throw of the dice. A nation as 
a whole, or even a majority, is not willing to do this 
except in a revolution. 

Secondly, we have to consider in another aspect the 
background of American public opinion as it evidently 
is at present. We have been advancing with great 
rapidity on the road toward socialization of both ac- 
tivity and property, much faster than most of us realize. 
In England at present a man of modest income pays 
twenty-five per cent of it in income taxes, besides his 
other taxes. That means that he is forced, willy-nilly, 
to work for one day in every four for others or for 
“the Great Society.” We are fast approaching the same 
position at home. It is true that Jaissez faire is incom- 
patible with modern economic conditions. It may also 
be true that the individual life as we have known it is 
doomed to extinction. Neither of these statements, how- 
ever, disproves, though either may conflict with, the fact 
that as yet the average American is not ready to sub- 
ject himself willingly to a State regimen and to be de- 
prived of perhaps a specious but still a conscious belief 
in his own independence. Almost every “plan” I have 
read calls for such a regimentation when translated into 
practical working terms, and is therefore impractical. 

Lastly, every ruler is confronted by the problem of 
the human tools with which he has to work. Now every 
plan appears to assume the existence of men of super- 
human wisdom to work it. It is admitted that our 
leaders made a great muddle of it all in 1929. But the 
mere transferring of any of these men from the White 
House, the Treasury, the presidency of a bank, the 
chairmanship of a great corporation, the chair of eco- 
nomics at a university, a soap box in Union Square, or 
what-not, to a place on some glorified “committee of 
central control” is not going to give him any more wis- 
dom than he had before. In some slight degree, at least, 
we were saved a little bit from 1929 onward by the fact 
that all men had not been as wrong as most of the 
leaders. Some had not lived beyond their incomes and 
had not bought everything on credit; some had sold 
stocks when the government told them everything was 
all right, and so were able to stem the tide of panic in 
1932 by buying them back for cash; and so on. 

One point is common, though usually not admitted, 
to the more grandiose planners and to those who sug- 
gest we must have a new Federal Constitution “if we 
are to avoid revolution.” That point is that in truth they 
wish to impose their own views of our economic or 
social salvation upon the mass of the nation. They wish, 
like the Drys, to do what they think best for others 
by force. Doctor Charles A. Beard is an extremely sug- 
gestive writer and few men, if any, have a better 
knowledge of the workings of our government. He 
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does not advocate a dictatorship. Yet when, in his “Five- 
Year Plan,” he calls for a Board of Strategy and Plan- 
ning, headed by production engineers, and allocating 
all productive and distributive activities of the nation in 
accordance with the amount, as predicted by the central 
board, of the consuming needs of the nation, it seems 
clear to me at least that all this would involve a com- 
plete control over both our property and our activities. 
In fact, Doctor Beard himself realizes this to a consider- 
able extent. To any one who understands American 
character and public opinion, any such change would 
appear incredible if brought about suddenly. It could 
be effected only by revolution. The plan may represent 
the sort of social structure we are headed for in the line 
of our present evolution of business and government, 
but it is useless in our emergency of today. 


Sei 


A much younger and less experienced publicist, 
W. K. Wallace, in his recent volume, Our Obsolete 
Constitution, is typical of those who wish to recon- 
struct our whole national life and abolish our present 
form of government altogether, and claims, rather 
oddly, that scrapping it and adopting a new one is the 
only way to avoid revolution. What does he mean by 
“constitution” and “revolution”? 

Apparently, like many others, he considers the former 
to be merely the document which was drawn up in 
1787. Of course this was the Constitution when the gov- 
ernment started to function, but a reading of even so 
well-known an essay as Bryce’s Flexible and Rigid Con- 
stitutions should have taught him that as a nation de- 
velops it builds up an aggregate of laws and customs, 
consonant with its character, which is in truth its “con- 
stitution.” Wallace complains, with lack of understand- 
ing of what a constitution is, that we have broken 
through ours again and again. He does not realize that 
by that very process, which is that of all organic life, 
we have been developing a real and flexible constitu- 
tion out of the few written rules with which, as a new 
government, we had to start. The author objects greatly, 
for example, to the Supreme Court, yet there is nothing 
in what he calls the “constitution” which gives that 
body the slightest right to pass on the constitutionality 
of laws made by Congress. When it does so, however, 
we do not consider that the court is acting unconsti- 
tutionally, because it is acting in accordance with that 
“ageregate of laws and customs” which we as a nation 
have consciously and unconsciously built up to serve 
as our “constitution.” To scrap the “constitution” would 
thus mean, not to scrap the document of 1787, but to 
scrap all the laws and customs which in 150 years have 
been the natural and almost unnoticed growth of our 
national habits, character, and ways of doing things. 
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That, in truth, is what Mr. Wallace wants us to do. 
Like most of the planners he dodges all difficulties of 
detail, merely saying that these would be of “relatively 
easy solution” once his main ideas were accepted. Like 
the others, he assumes that by a change of organization 
and perhaps saying “Abracadabra” we would transform 
untrained politicians into trained administrators who 
would guarantee an efficient government. Again, as in 
the Plans, success requires the supermen who are not 
at the moment living in America. Mr. Wallace would 
have these new officials become our supreme economic 
arbiters, conscript our services in peace times as in war, 
and guarantee that such services would be used for 
public good and not for private profit. 

One can only pause in astonishment when we read 
that this is the only way to avoid revolution, and we 
wonder what he means by “revolution.” In a peaceful 
way there is a huge revolution under way now and 
has been for a generation. It is in one sense revolution- 
ary that I am now being made to work nearly one day 
in each four to provide all sorts of things for the com- 
mon good and much for the graft of individuals. One 
quarter of the Federal taxes go to the “veterans,” many 
of whom are far younger and stronger than I. Although 
Mr. Wallace denies that there has been any change in 
the “constitution” for 150 years, there has in truth been 
such an alteration in the constitutional relationship of 
a man to his own “property” and the uses to which he 
can put it as would have made the capitalists of two 
generations ago feel that the Constitution as they knew 
it would have to be abolished completely before such a 
change could take place. But even if Mr. Wallace con- 
fines his definition of revolution to a sudden overturn 
of government, with perhaps mobbing and bloodshed, 
does he expect that his plan for the abolition of much 
private property in one generation, the conscription of 
our labor, and so on, would be accepted by the Ameri- 
can people quietly? 

Let us consider another aspect of this way of avoid- 
ing revolution. In this immediate crisis, we suffered, 
and the world also, from the interregnum until the 
elected President could replace the defeated one. Sup- 
pose that instead we were all waiting for the convening 
of a constitutional convention to draw up and submit 
to the people a wholly new instrument as fundamental 
law, the nature of which no one could predict in ad- 
vance. It would of course be utterly impossible to guess 
what sort of form of government, or relations of the 
citizen to it, of rights of property, or anything else, 
might emerge from a convention packed with every 
possible interest in the social body, each intent on get- 
ting a “constitution” which would embody its own 
ideas and protect its own view of “right.” If anything 
were needed to complete the chaos of the world just 
now, it would be precisely that. 
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This does not, of course, mean that the Constitution 
does not require revision in many particulars. In some 
cases, as in changing the date for the inauguration of a 
President, formal amendment was required. In many 
others, as in the change of method of election of a 
President from that prescribed in the document of 1787, 
or of the growth of power in the Supreme Court to pass 
on the “constitutionality” of Acts of Congress, changes 
come without formal action. We have spent 150 years 
in developing a set of rigid rules into a flexible “con- 
stitution,” and it would be a waste of all that has hap- 
pened to substitute merely a new set of rigid rules 
which in turn would have to become flexible by becom- 
ing adapted to our growth over a long period. 


eee 


The wish for such a change is apparently the old wish 
of the doctrinaire to establish quickly the sort of society 
which he would like to plan, regardless of whether the 
people wish it or not. The fact is that under our present 
Constitution the majority of the people can really do 
about as they like. The change in the nature of property, 
as I have just said, has become enormous in the last two 
generations, and either by formal amendment to the 
original documentary Constitution, by use of the taxing 
and other powers, or by evident change in public opin- 
ion, almost any alteration can be made in the relations 
of the citizen to his property or to the state. As Mr. 
Dooley said, after the Spanish War, “No matter whether 
the Constitution follows the flag or not, th’ Supreme 
Court follows the illiction returns.” With or without 
formal amendment, the people can alter the Constitution 
to any extent, when they want to. It is very annoying to 
many minorities that they do not want to on one point 
or another. That does not alter the fact that the majority 
does not want to, and that if only enough people, from 
experience, education, or propaganda, decide they do 
want to, they do it. We have, in fact, made five formal 
amendments of great importance to the document of 
1787 in the past twenty years, or at the rate of one every 
four years, and shall probably soon make another. 

Of course, the grander planners and the root-and- 
branch reformers will consider this sort of procedure as 
a mere waste of time in tinkering when what we need 
is something wholly brand new. The difficulty is, 
however, that in a world as complex as ours, no man 
alive is capable of planning something brand new in the 
way of national or world organization of society from 
the bottom up and of knowing what the wholly unfore- 
seen and unpredictable results may be. Less than ever 
before in the more advanced nations can you force a 
mold of society upon an unwilling people. The Ameri- 
can people are fed up with the present depression but 
they are not going to take a chance on working out of 
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it by changing all their institutions and ways of life 
over night, whether in accordance with some plan or a 
new constitution. Individualism may, as I have said, 
have to go, as, in many ways, it is going. But it will 
have to go gradually and more or less painlessly. The 
unemployed and the homeless loom large at the mo- 
ment, but it may be recalled that of the 25,000,000 Amer- 
ican families or so, over 10,000,000 live in homes owned 
by themselves, and considerably more than half of these 
in unmortgaged ones, according to the last figures I 
can get; over 12,000,000 in 1929 were members of Build- 
ing and Loan Associations; 52,664,000 held savings de- 
posits of $28,217,650,000, and in a population of about 
120,000,000 there were outstanding 120,753,000 life-in- 
surance policies to an amount of $103,146,440,000. If it 
be said that these figures are pre-depression, we may 
check them by the recently published savings-bank sta- 
tistics as of June 30 last. They showed that there was 
then, at the very bottom of the panic of last summer, 
$24,282,346,000 in 44,352,106 savings accounts. If we de- 
duct from our population of 120,000,000 or so the con- 
siderable number of rich or well-to-do families which 
do not have savings accounts, the large number of 
children of the poorer classes and wives who do not 
duplicate their husbands’ accounts, the figures are stag- 
gering. After the temptation of one of the wildest orgies 
of speculation on record and after three years of what 
we are told is the worst depression in the history of the 
modern world, the poorer part of our population yet 
have nearly $25,000,000,000 of resources in cash in this 
one item alone. Whatever may be the plight of many, 
such conditions as indicated above do not make a fer- 
tile seed-bed for Communism or any other complete 
overthrow of our system. It may also be noted that 
the farmer of the South and West who may now, as 
at previous times in our history, use force to prevent the 
foreclosure of a mortgage on his farm is in his opinion 
a defender of property and would be the last man to 
wish to subscribe to a plan or a constitution under 
which both he and his property would become subject 
to conscription. 

There is no telling, of course, what might happen if 
this hurricane should continue to blow at its present 
velocity for another five or ten years. Two things, how- 
ever, seem fairly clear. One is that at present the 
schemes for scrapping the Constitution or for altering too 
suddenly and violently the whole life of the nation by 
trying to put into effect any of the more far-reaching 
plans, could only fail disastrously and bring about that 
very revolution their propounders claim to be trying 
to avoid. The other point is that there are any number 
of specific problems waiting to be solved, every one of 
which would have its share in remedying the situation 
as a whole. 

There is, for example, the paramount necessity, if 
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confidence is to be restored, of reducing wanton waste 
in all our governments from the federal down, and 
balancing our national and other budgets; there is the 
necessity of coming to some final agreement on war 
debts and clearing that economic and _ psychological 
factor out of the way; there is the need for revising 
tariffs and other hindrances to international trade, and 
deciding what we shall do now that our whole position 
and internal and external economy have been altered 
by our having become, apart from war debts, a great 
creditor instead of a debtor nation. There are many 
others of the sort. 

We do not know what the effect of the great Plans 
would be. We read them but we do not believe that in 
reality any of them could be put into practice under 
present conditions. They are merely a sort of high-brow 
movie performance which we attend because we wish 
for escape and to avoid deciding specific problems, pre- 
ferring the much easier work of planning a dream 
world instead of working for some specific object in 
the unhappy but actual one. It is easier to talk about 
abolishing Congress and substituting a body of expert 
supermen than it is to get down to tacks, and try to 
bring all the influence we can to bear to make Con- 
gress do what it ought to do. The latter, however, is 
the far more useful and important job. 

If we cannot settle some of the national and world 
problems individually, which, if settled, would go far 
toward restoring normal business activity, I do not be- 
lieve for a moment that we are going to get anywhere 
by making blue-prints of how we shall reform every- 
thing at once. No one ever found the pot of gold at the 
foot of the rainbow. Plan we must, and as hard and 
as quickly and as sanely as we can. But we must plan 
for limited objectives, success in which may be within 
the scope of our powers and understanding. We have 
got to work our way out of the present depression, and 
after that we have got, as the report of the Committee 
on Recent Social Trends says, to transform our civiliza- 
tion “into something which we can now only dimly 
discern.” To do that we shall have to keep the realities 
of the situation in view, and among these realities are 
national opinion, habits and character, and our limited 
powers both of understanding the complexities among 
which we are moving, and of predicting the results of 
our actions. 

We can risk all on one throw in a plan with a capital 
P or revolution, or we can tackle portions of the total 
problem to the best of our ability, continuing to evolve 
new means of meeting the new problems. There is 
danger both ways, but I believe that if we would for a 
while stop making grandiose but impossible plans or 
talking about avoiding revolutions by scrapping the 
constitution, and instead would tackle the specific prob- 
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lems which are becoming more and more clearly under- 
stood, we would make more rapid progress toward that 
restoration of our economic life which is essential. The 
sort of ship on which we shall be travelling a generation 
or two hence, if we are still here, may be quite different 
from the one on which we are now tossing about. We 
may indulge in dreams of what it may or should be like, 
but let no one deceive himself into believing that by so 
doing he is helping to save himself or others in this 
hurricane. We cannot predict what is ahead but we have 
learned that there are certain repairs which should be 
made at once if we are to survive. 

Let’s stop becoming more hysterical and get down to 
work on what we can do. If we would do so, there 
would be much more chance of our getting to shore 
(and I believe we shall reach it) than if we go about 
talking about the sort of boat we ought to be on or 
wish we were on. We need all our powers of intel- 
ligence, knowledge, persuasion, and leadership for the 
present task. Utopias can wait until we have docked. 

Then, given a reasonable amount of good fortune, 
those Utopias may be made to appear more brilliant 
and possible of achievement than any we have yet 
planned. If we can, for example, settle war debts, bal- 
ance budgets, avoid the wilder financial nostrums advo- 
cated, lower barriers to trade, better distribute both trade 
and gold, restore confidence, and if the best business 
and technical brains prove only partially as successful 
in dealing with the problems of consumption and dis- 
tribution as they have with those of production, there 
is no reason why we should not get on again. So far we 
have reduced costs by use of machinery and mass pro- 
duction. We have at the same time added enormously 
to those costs by the expense of distribution. If we can 
achieve that nightmare of the technocrats and run an 
entire factory with the aid of one man and if we can 
reduce the costs of distribution, why should we not be 
able to achieve lower selling prices without the enor- 
mous mass of sales now required. 

It is estimated that the population of England will be 
5,000,000 less within a generation after 1940. If we can 
much reduce the present prime importance of mass sales 
in the matter of costs, and if population declines, two of 
the difficulties which now appear so great would be on 
their way toward solution though others, of a quite dif- 
ferent sort, might incidentally have been raised. I see no 
reason to despair as yet of our solving in the long run 
the problem of harnessing the machine to human happi- 
ness and welfare. We can only do so, however, by main- 
taining personal liberty. All plans which insist upon 
keeping our things only at the expense of the independ- 
ence of our selves are gospels of despair. It is no intelli- 
gent solution of the problem of poverty to put every one 
from top to bottom in the workhouse. 





Homage to Switzerland 
By Ernest Hemingway 


The second of three stories which Mr. Hemingway 
is contributing to the spring numbers of ScriBNER’s. 


Part I 


PORTRAIT OF MR. WHEELER IN MONTREUX 


wood of the tables shone from wiping and there 

were baskets of pretzels in glazed paper sacks. The 
chairs were carved, but the seats were worn and com- 
fortable. There was a carved wooden clock on the wall 
and a bar at the far end of the room. Outside the win- 
dow it was snowing. 

Two of the station porters sat drinking new wine at 
the table under the clock. Another porter came in and 
said the Simplon-Orient Express was an hour late at 
Saint Maurice. He went out. The waitress came over 
to Mr. Wheeler’s table. 

“The Express is an hour late, sir,” she said. “Can I 
bring you some coffee?” 

“If you think it won’t keep me awake.” 

“Please?” asked the waitress. 

“Bring me some,” said Mr. Wheeler. 

“Thank you.” 

She brought the coffee from the kitchen and Mr. 
Wheeler looked out the window at the snow falling in 
the light from the station platform. 

“Do you speak other languages besides English?” he 
asked the waitress. 

“Oh, yes, sir. I speak German and French and the 
dialects.” 

“Would you like a drink of something?” 

“Oh, no, sir. It is not permitted to drink in the café 
with the clients.” 

“You won’t take a cigar?” 

“Oh, no, sir. I don’t smoke, sir.” 

“That is all right,” said Mr. Wheeler. He looked out 
of the window again, drank the coffee, and lit a ciga- 
rette. 

“Fraulein,” he called. The waitress came over. 

“What would you like, sir?” 

“You,” he said. 

“You must not joke me like that.” 

“I’m not joking.” 


[= the station café it was warm and light. The 


“Then you must not say it.” 

“I haven’t time to argue,” Mr. Wheeler said. “The 
train comes in forty minutes. If you'll go upstairs with 
me I'll give you a hundred francs.” 

“You should not say such things, sir. I will ask the 
porter to speak with you.” 

“I don’t want a porter,” Mr. Wheeler said. “Nor a 
policeman nor one of those boys that sell cigarettes. I 
want you.” 

“If you talk like that you must go out. You cannot 
stay here and talk like that.” 

“Why don’t you go away then? If you go away I 
can’t talk to you.” 

The waitress went away. Mr. Wheeler watched to 
see if she spoke to the porters. She did not. 

“Mademoiselle!” he called. The waitress came over. 
“Bring me a bottle of Sion, please.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Wheeler watched her go out, then come in with 
the wine and bring it to his table. He looked toward 
the clock. 

“T'll give you two hundred francs,” he said. 

“Please do not say such things.” 

“Two hundred francs is a great deal of money.” 

“You will not say such things!” the waitress said. She 
was losing her English. Mr. Wheeler looked at her inter- 
estedly. 

“Two hundred francs.” 

“You are hateful.” 

“Why don’t you go away then? I can’t talk to you 
if you’re not here.” 

The waitress left the table and went over to the bar. 
Mr. Wheeler drank the wine and smiled to himself for 
some time. 

“Mademoiselle,” he called. The waitress pretended 
not to hear him. “Mademoiselle,” he called again. The 
waitress came over. 

“You wish something?” 

“Very much. I'll give you three hundred francs.” 

“You are hateful.” 

“Three hundred francs Swiss.” 

She went away and Mr. Wheeler looked after her. A 
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porter opened the door. He was the one who had Mr. 
Wheeler’s bags in his charge. 

“The train is coming, sir,” he said in French. Mr. 
Wheeler stood up. 

“Mademoiselle,” he called. The waitress came toward 
the table. “How much is the wine?” 

“Seven francs.” 

Mr. Wheeler counted out eight francs and left them 
on the table. He put on his hat and coat and followed the 
porter out onto the platform where the snow was falling. 

“Au revoir, mademoiselle,” he said. The waitress 
watched him go. He’s ugly, she thought, ugly and hate- 
ful. Three hundred francs for a thing that is nothing 
to do. How many times have I done that for nothing. 
And no place to go here. If he had sense he would know 
there was no place. No time and no place to go. Three 
hundred francs to do that. What people those Ameri- 
cans. 

Standing on the cement platform beside his bags, 
looking down the rails toward the headlight of the 
train coming through the snow, Mr. Wheeler was think- 
ing that it was very inexpensive sport. He had only 
spent, actually, aside from the dinner, seven francs for a 
bottle of wine and a franc for the tip. Seventy-five cen- 
times would have been better. He would have felt better 
now if the tip had been seventy-five centimes. One franc 
Swiss is five francs French. Mr. Wheeler was headed 
for Paris. He was very careful about money and did 
not care for women. He had been in that station before 
and he knew there was no upstairs to go to. Mr. 
Wheeler never took chances. 


Part II 


MR. JOHNSON TALKS ABOUT IT AT VEVEY 


Inside the station café it was warm and light; the 
tables were shiny from wiping and on some there were 
red and white striped table cloths; and there were 
blue and white striped table cloths on the others and 
on all of them baskets with pretzels in glazed paper 
sacks. The chairs were carved but the wood seats were 
worn and comfortable. There was a clock on the wall, 
a zinc bar at the far end of the room, and outside the 
window it was snowing. Two of the station porters sat 
drinking new wine at the table under the clock. 

Another porter came in and said the Simplon-Orient 
Express was an hour late at Saint Maurice. The wait- 
ress came over to Mr. Johnson’s table. 

“The Express is an hour late, sir,” she said. “Can I 
bring you some coffee?” 

“If it’s not too much trouble.” 
“Please?” asked the waitress. 
“Tl take some.” 
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“Thank you.” 
She brought the coffee from the kitchen and Mr. 
Johnson looked out the window at the snow falling in 
the light from the station platform. 

“Do you speak other languages besides English?” he 
asked the waitress. 

“Oh, yes, I speak German and French and the 
dialects.” 

“Would you like a drink of something?” 

“Oh, no, sir, it is not permitted to drink in the café 
with the clients.” 

“Have a cigar?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” she laughed. “I don’t smoke, sir.” 

“Neither do I,” said Johnson. “It’s a dirty habit.” 

The waitress went away and Johnson lit a cigarette 
and drank the coffee. The clock on the wall marked a 
quarter to ten. His watch was a little fast. The train 
was due at ten-thirty—an hour late meant eleven-thirty. 
Johnson called to the waitress. 

“Signorina!” 

“What would you like, sir?” 

“You wouldn’t like to play with me?” Johnson 
asked. The waitress blushed. 

“No, sir.” 

“T don’t mean anything violent. You wouldn’t like to 
make up a party and see the night life of Vevey? Bring 
a girl friend if you like.” 

“I must work,” the waitress said. “I have my duty 
here.” 

“I know,” said Johnson. “But couldn’t you get a sub- 
stitute? They used to do that in the Civil War.” 

“Oh, no, sir. I must be here myself in the person.” 

“Where did you learn your English?” 

“At the Berlitz school, sir.” 

“Tell me about it,” Johnson said. “Were the Berlitz 
undergraduates a wild lot? What about all this neck- 
ing and petting? Were there many smoothies? Did 
you ever run into Scott Fitzgerald?” 

“Please?” 

“I mean were your college days the happiest days of 
your life? What sort of team did Berlitz have last 
fall?” 

“You are joking, sir?” 

“Only feebly,” said Johnson. “You’re an awfully 
good girl. And you don’t want to play with me?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” said the waitress. “Would you like me 
to bring you something?” 

“Yes,” said Johnson. “Would you bring me the wine 
list?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Johnson walked over with the wine list to the table 
where the three porters sat. They looked up at him. 
They were old men. 

“Wollen Sie trinken?” he asked. One of them nodded 
and smiled. 
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“Oui, monsieur.” 

“You speak French?” 

“Qui, monsieur.” 

“What shall we drink? Connais vous des cham- 
pagnes?” 

“Non, monsieur.” 

“Faut les connaitre,” said Johnson. “Fraulein,” he 
called the waitress. “We will drink champagne.” 

“Which champagne would you prefer, sir?” 

“The best,” said Johnson. “Laquelle est le best?” he 
asked the porters. 

“Le meillieur?” asked the porter who had spoken 
first. 

“By all means.” 

The porter took out a pair of gold-rimmed glasses 
from his coat pocket and looked over the list. He ran 
his finger down the four typewritten names and prices. 

“Sportsman,” he said. “Sportsman is the best.” 

“You agree, gentlemen?” Johnson asked the other 
porters. The one porter nodded. The other said in 
French: “I don’t know them personally but I’ve often 
heard speak of Sportsman. It’s good.” 

“A bottle of Sportsman,” Johnson said to the wait- 
ress. He looked at the price on the wine card; eleven 
francs Swiss. “Make it two Sportsmen. Do you mind 
if I sit here with you?” he asked the porter who had 
suggested Sportsman. 

“Sit down. Put yourself here, please.” The porter 
smiled at him. He was folding his spectacles and put- 
ting them away in their case. “Is it the gentleman’s 
birthday?” 

“No,” said Johnson. “It’s not a féte. My wife has de- 
cided to divorce me.” 

“So,” said the porter. “I hope not.” The other porter 
shook his head. The third porter seemed a little deaf. 

“Tt is doubtless a common experience,” said Johnson, 
“like the first visit to the dentist or the first time a girl 
is unwell, but I have been upset.” 

“It is understandable,” said the oldest porter. “I un- 
derstand it.” 

“None of you gentlemen is divorced?” Johnson asked. 
He had stopped clowning with the language and was 
speaking good French now and had been for some 
time. 

“No,” said the porter who had ordered Sportsman. 
“They don’t divorce much here. There are gentlemen 
who are divorced but not many.” 

“With us,” said Johnson, “it’s different. Practically 
every one is divorced.” 

“That’s true,” the porter confirmed. “I’ve read it in 
the paper.” 

“T myself am somewhat in retard,” Johnson went on. 
“This is the first time I have been divorced. I am thirty- 
five.” 

“Mais vous étes encore jeune,” said the porter. He 
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explained to the two others. “Monsieur n’a que trente- 
cing ans.” The other porters nodded. “He’s very 
young,” said one. 

“And it is really the first time you’ve been divorced?” 
asked the porter. 

“Absolutely,” said Johnson. “Please open the wine, 
mademoiselle.” 

“And is it very expensive?” 

“Ten thousand francs.” 

“Swiss money?” 

“No, French money.” 

“Oh, yes. Two thousand francs Swiss. All the same 
it’s not cheap.” 

“No.” 

“And why does one do it?” 

“One is asked to.” 

“But why do they ask that?” 

“To marry some one else.” 

“But it’s idiotic.” 

“I agree with you,” said Johnson. The waitress filled 
the four glasses. They all raised them. 

“Prosit,” said Johnson. 

“A votre santé, monsieur,” said the porter. The other 
two porters said “Salut.” The champagne tasted like 
sweet pink cider. 

“Is it a system always to respond in a different lan- 
guage in Switzerland?” Johnson asked. 

“No,” said the porter. “French is more cultivated. 
Besides this is la Suisse Romande.” 

“But you speak German?” 

“Yes. Where I come from they speak German.” 

“I see,” said Johnson, “and you say you have never 
been divorced?” 

“No. It would be too expensive. Besides I have never 
married.” 

“Ah,” said Johnson. “And these other gentlemen?” 

“They are married.” 

“You like being married?” Johnson asked one of the 
porters. 

“What?” 

“You like the married state?” 

“Oui. C’est normale.” 

“Exactly,” said Johnson. “Et vous, monsieur?” 

“Ca va,” said the other porter. 

“Pour moi,” said Johnson, “ca ne va pas.” 

“Monsieur is going to divorce,” the first porter ex- 
plained. 

“Oh,” said the second porter. 

“Ah ha,” the third porter said. 

“Well,” said Johnson, “the subject seems to be ex- 
hausted. You're not interested in my troubles,” he ad- 
dressed the first porter. 

“But, yes,” said the porter. 

“Well, let’s talk about something else.” 

“As you wish.” 
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“What can we talk about?” 

“You do the sport?” 

“No,” said Johnson. “My wife does, though.” 

“What do you do for amusement?” 

“I am a writer.” 

“Does that make much money?” 

“No. But later on when you get known it does.” 

“It is interesting.” 

“No,” said Johnson, “it is not interesting. I am sorry, 
gentlemen, but I have to leave you. Will you please 
drink the other bottle?” 

“But the train does not come for three quarters of an 
hour.” 

“I know,” said Johnson, The waitress came and he 
paid for the wine and his dinner. 

“You're going out, sir?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Johnson, “just for a little walk. I'll leave 
my bags here.” 

He put on his muffler, his coat, and his hat. Outside 
the snow was falling heavily. He looked back through 
the window at the three porters sitting at the table. 
The waitress was filling their glasses from the last wine 
of the opened bottle. She took the unopened bottle 
back to the bar. That makes them three francs some- 
thing apiece, Johnson thought. He turned and walked 
down the platform. Inside the café he had thought that 
talking about it would blunt it; but it had not blunted 
it; it had only made him feel nasty. 


Parr III 


THE SON OF A FELLOW MEMBER AT TERRITET 


In the station café at Territet it was a little too 
warm; the lights were bright and the tables shiny from 
polishing. There were baskets with pretzels in glazed 
paper sacks on the tables and cardboard pads for beer 
glasses in order that the moist glasses would not make 
rings on the wood. The chairs were carved but the 
wooden seats were worn and quite comfortable. There 
was a clock on the wall, a bar at the far end of the 
room, and outside the window it was snowing. There 
was an old man drinking coffee at a table under the 
clock and reading the evening paper. A porter came in 
and said the Simplon-Orient Express was an hour late 
at Saint Maurice. The waitress came over to Mr. 
Harris’s table. Mr. Harris had just finished dinner. 

“The Express is an hour late, sir. Can I bring you 
some coffee.” 

“If you like.” 

“Please?” asked the waitress. 

“All right,” said Mr. Harris. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the waitress. 

She brought the coffee from the kitchen and Mr. 
Harris put sugar in it, crunched the lumps with his 
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spoon, and looked out the window at the snow falling 
in the light from the station platform. 

“Do you speak other languages beside English?” he 
asked the waitress. 

“Oh, yes, sir. I speak German and French and the 
dialects.” 

“Which do you like best?” 

“They are all very much the same, sir. I can’t say I 
like one better than another.” 

“Would you like a drink of something or a coffee?” 

“Oh, no, sir, it is not permitted to drink in the café 
with the clients.” 

“You wouldn’t take a cigar?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” she laughed. “I don’t smoke, sir.” 

“Neither do I,” said Harris, “I don’t agree with 
David Belasco.” 

“Please?” 

“Belasco. David Belasco, You can always tell him be- 
cause he has his collar on backwards. But I don’t agree 
with him. Then, too, he’s dead now.” 

“Will you excuse me, sir?” asked the waitress. 

“Absolutely,” said Harris. He sat forward in the 
chair and looked out of the window. Across the room 
the old man had folded his paper. He looked at Mr. 
Harris and then picked up his coffee cup and saucer 
and walked to Harris’s table. 

“I beg your pardon if I intrude,” he said in English, 
“but it has just occurred to me that you might be a 
member of the National Geographic Society.” 

“Please sit down,” Harris said. The gentleman sat 
down. 

“Won't you have another coffee or a liqueur?” 

“Thank you,” said the gentleman. 

“Won't you have a kirsch with me?” 

“Perhaps. But you must have it with me.” 

“No, I insist.” Harris called the waitress. The old 
gentleman took out from an inside pocket of his coat a 
leather pocket book. He took off a wide rubber band 
and drew out several papers, selected one, and handed 
it to Harris. 

“That is my certificate of membership,” he said. “Do 
you know Frederick J. Roussel in America?” 

“T’m afraid I don’t.” 

“I believe he is very prominent.” 

“Where does he come from? Do you know what 
part of the States?” 

“From Washington, of course. Isn’t that the head- 
quarters of the Society?” 

“I believe it is.” 

“You believe it is. Aren’t you sure?” 

“T’ve been away a long time,” Harris said. 

“You're not a member, then?” 

“No. But my father is. He’s been a member for a 
great many years.” 


“Then he would know Frederick J. Roussel. He is 
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one of the officers of the society. You will observe that 
it is by Mr. Roussel that I was nominated for mem- 
bership.” 

“I’m awfully glad.” 

“I am sorry you are not a member. But you could ob- 
tain nomination through your father?” 

“T think so,” said Harris. “I must when I go back.” 

“I would advise you to,” said the gentleman. “You 
see the magazine, of course?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Have you seen the number with the colored plates 
of the North American fauna?” 

“Yes. I have it in Paris.” 

“And the number containing the panorama of the 
volcanoes of Alaska?” 

“That was a wonder.” 

“I enjoyed very much, too, the wild animal photo- 
graphs of George Shiras three.” 

“They were damned fine.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“They were excellent. That fellow Shiras——” 

“You call him that fellow?” 

“We're old friends,” said Harris. 

“I see. You know George Shiras three. He must be 
very interesting.” 

“He is. He’s about the most interesting man I know.” 

“And do you know George Shiras two? Is he inter- 
esting too?” 

“Oh, he’s not so interesting.” 

“I should imagine he would be very interesting.” 

“You know, a funny thing. He’s not so interesting. 
I’ve often wondered why.” 

“H’m,” said the gentleman. “I should have thought 
any one in that family would be interesting.” 

“Do you remember the panorama of the Sahara Des- 
ert?” Harris asked. 

“The Sahara desert? That was nearly fifteen years 
ago.” 

“That’s right. That was one of my father’s favorites.” 

“He doesn’t prefer the newer numbers?” 

“He probably does. But he was very fond of the 
Sahara panorama.” 

“It was excellent. But to me its artistic value far ex- 
ceeded its scientific interest.” 

“T don’t know,” said Harris. “The wind blowing all 
that sand and that Arab with his camel kneeling to- 
ward Mecca.” 

“As I recall the Arab was standing holding the 
camel.” 

“You're quite right,” said Harris. “I was thinking of 
Colonel Lawrence’s book.” 

“Lawrence’s book deals with Arabia, I believe.” 
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“Absolutely,” said Harris. “It was the Arab reminded 


me of it.” 

“He must be a very interesting young man.” 

“I believe he is.” 

“Do you know what he is doing now?” 

“He’s in the Royal Air Force.” 

“And why does he do that?” 

“He likes it.” 

“Do you know if he belongs to the National Geo- 
graphic Society?” 

“I wonder if he does.” 

“He would make a very good member. He is the 
sort of person they want as a member. I would be very 
happy to nominate him if you think they would like 
to have him.” 

“T think they would.” 

“I have nominated a scientist from Vevey and a col- 
league of mine from Lauzanne and they were both 
elected. I believe they would be very pleased if I nomi- 
nated Colonel Lawrence.” 

“It’s a splendid idea,” said Harris. “Do you come 
here to the café often?” 

“I come here for coffee after dinner.” 

“Are you in the University?” 

“I am not active any longer.” 

“T’m just waiting for the train,” said Harris. “I’m go- 
ing up to Paris and sail from Havre for the States.” 

“I have never been to America. But I would like to 
go very much. Perhaps I shall attend a meeting of the 
society some time. I would be very happy to meet your 
father.” 

“I’m sure he would have liked to meet you but he 
died last year. Shot himself, oddly enough.” 

“I am very truly sorry. I am sure his loss was a blow 
to science as well as to his family.” 

“Science took it awfully well.” 

“This is my card,” Harris said. “His initials were 
E. J. instead of E. D. I know he would have liked to 
know you.” 

“It would have been a great pleasure.” The gentle- 
man took out a card from the pocketbook and gave it 
to Harris. It read: 





DR. SIGISMUND WYER, PH.D. 


Member of the National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 











“I will keep it very carefully,” Harris said. 
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The Case for Bureaucracy 
By Charles and William Beard 





The “one great moral stabilizer now operating in American society” is the claim 
made by the authors of “The American Leviathan” for the permanent body 
of civil servants now under fire from those who would “smash bureaucracy.” 


MERICA is a home of frenzy. Whether it has more 
or less than other countries may be left to philos- 
ophers for debate, but it has its full share. It is 

the land of Millerites, Groaners, Come-outers, Holy 
Rollers, Voodooists, Wets, Drys, and other sure-fire, 
non-failing absolutists. Once it was making the world 
safe for democracy; then it was rushing back to normal- 
cy with Harding and Fall. Once it was going up for- 
ever in the Coolidge stratosphere; then it was coming 
down to eternal gloom with the Hoover Romance Cor- 
poration. This passion is not confined to our lower 
orders; it seizes our very best people; there has not 
been a single major uproar of the past fifty years which 
has not been supported by an impressive array of intel- 
ligence. 

Among the latest deliriums is that of waging war on 
the bureaucracy, now full of noise and promise. Some 
of our very best people are doing it, usually without 
discrimination, for discrimination takes the edge off of 
propaganda. The perfect case against “this new menace 
to civilization,” the bureaucracy, was recently presented 
in graphic form in a Los Angeles paper. The cartoon 
showed several overstuffed hogs, labelled “Official- 
dom,” voraciously snoozling at a big trough. At one 
end of the trough stood that well-known man, Mr. John 
Citizen, a short fellow, goggle-eyed, spavin-boned, 
baggy-kneed, in distress, his pockets inside-out, pouring 
his last pennies into the maw of the bureaucracy. 
“There is the enemy!” ran the cry. The remedy for 
our ills is the destruction of the bureaucracy. This work 
of cauterization will cure everything from unemploy- 
ment to Spengler’s syncope. 

How is the case presented? Government is portrayed 
as a tissue of corruption, waste, extravagance, inefh- 
ciency, and futility. A great sensation is worked up 
over the expenditure of public money for the distribu- 
tion of lantern slides on “First Aid in Window Curtain- 
ing.” The finances of the Shipping Board, the Farm 
Board, and the Post Office Department are exhibited 
in tables, curves, and humps. Teapot Dome and Tam- 
many’s tin boxes are displayed—with caution and refer- 


ence to observers. And on the whole a gruesome picture 
is successfully concocted out of innumerable fragments. 

On the other side we see the honest, efficient man of 
business eager to “set our productive forces free” and do 
good to mankind, ready to do it, if he could only get rid 
of foolish and hampering regulations administered by 
the bureaucracy. Our pioneer spirit of independence 
and freedom, it is urged, balks at these restraints; if the 
government would only get out of the way, this spirit 
would “start things up again.” Why don’t we do some- 
thing about it? 

Clearly here is an issue in statecraft. Efforts can be 
made to state it judicially in the various forms pleasing 
to the human intellect. It lends itself to statistical and 
mathematical presentation: in tables, balance sheets, and 
equations. Some of them are germane to the problem, 
but all of them combined do not encompass it. It could 
be shown, no doubt, that the Navy Department wastes 
millions a year, but would the business men who profit 
from this waste appear in the statistical woodpile? The 
historical method could be applied, but that would 
prove ruinous to our artists in frenzy. It would show 
that our governments, federal and local, have been ham- 
mered and drummed into making huge expenditures 
by various business interests—real estate, industrial, 
shipping, and promotional—which now rage about the 
bureaucracy. In truth the very statement of the prob- 
lem in scientific terms involves more searching of hearts, 
more reflection on the odds and ends of life, and a more 
embracing philosophy than are likely to be employed 
in the consideration of the matter at the present junc- 
ture. 

Still a word or two of preliminary definition may 
help to illuminate the field. Bureaucracy may be a term 
of description or contempt. Strictly speaking a bu- 
reaucracy is a permanent body of civil servants, selected 
and promoted on principles of merit and competence 
rather than on grounds of partisan service. It is classi- 
fied and graded and paid salaries and wages which, save 
in exceptional times, are usually lower than similar 
services command in the business world. The bureau- 
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cracy in its several divisions—for it is not a united body 
—carries on the work of government from day to day, 
while politicians come and go. Composed of human 
beings it possesses its share of stupidity. Tied by laws 
and administrative orders and accounting regulations, 
it is inclined to routine and to shrink from the unusual 
which the hazards and incidents of real life are con- 
stantly throwing up for consideration and action. What 
we really mean when we speak of bureaucratic folly is 
simply human stupidity which we do not like, the 
bureaucratic locus being really incidental to the trans- 
action. Probably every case of bureaucratic stupidity 
could be paralleled by one on the part of some high 
political official or some captain of industry (if the truth 
should get out). But definition is not the purpose of this 
article. For the moment we propose to depart from 
the hard, empirical method, so popular in American so- 
cial science and so largely responsible for our general 
futility of thinking in this field, and import into the 
consideration of this issue a thing not to be mentioned 
on week days in the United States, namely, moral val- 
ues of work. It is shocking, of course, in a great age of 
economists such as this, but the ends to be served justify 
the risks of error. 


eee 


Is the bureaucrat’s morality, the job holder’s morality, 
ipso facto, worse than the business man’s morality? Who 
are our leading business men? They are the men who 
have made the most money. What is the rule of busi- 
ness? It is to buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest, to give as little as possible for as much as one 
can get. If a dreamy professor comes along, meets a 
realtor, and pays him a thousand dollars more for a 
house than the latter is willing to sell it for, would not 
the former be condemned as a fool in any well-bred 
American community and the latter congratulated on 
“making a good thing out of the deal?” There are ex- 
ceptions, to be sure, much talk about service, but the 
business of business is to get money, to collect what the 
traffic will bear. If not, what is it? 

The justification for this kind of ethics is that it 
supplies initiative, but peril of it lies in the fact that 
no civilization can endure which has written over its 
shrine: “No profit, nothing doing.” And the justifica- 
tion of the bureaucracy lies in the fact that, allowing for 
dead wood and dead heads, it supplies from top to bot- 
tom an ideal which this country needs, the true soldier’s 
ideal, namely, that great deeds may be done without 
hope of profit, either near or distant, openly and pro- 
fessed or sneakingly and concealed. 

Without attempting anything systematic, we may 
start with our municipal fire departments. Not only 
must firemen be splendid examples of physical man- 


hood; they must be stout of heart, fighters in a daring 
peace-time struggle. Scattered through our annals of fire 
are illustrations of work done without price. Several 
years ago when four firemen were at work on the roof 
of a blazing tenement in New York City their attention 
was attracted by shouts from below. Looking over the 
edge, they saw a man poised in a window where flames 
were almost ready to lick his back. Immediately two of 
the party lowered themselves over the cornice while 
the others held them by the ankles. Grasping the 
trapped tenement-dweller by the wrists, the human 
chain dragged him to the roof inch by inch. All in the 
day’s work. Somewhat similar was the rescue per- 
formed about the same time by a second crew of fire- 
men who saw two women enveloped by smoke at a 
fifth-story window inaccessible from below or above. 
One of their number climbed through an opening in an 
adjoining building and while his comrades held him by 
the feet swung himself across the chasm. Making con- 
tact on the other side, he brought the helpless victims 
one after the other to safety. No profits; no dividends. 

Take another page from the firemen’s diary. A third 
alarm is banged out on the bells of the New York fire 
houses at 1:30 in the morning when most of our best 
citizens are at night clubs or in bed. Apparatus begins 
to roll immediately from all directions, in a blizzard 
which hurls snow and sleet at men and machines with 
blinding force. Arriving on the scene of action the men 
hear the staccato reports of rifle shots—an armory is on 
fire, an armory filled with ammunition which explodes 
and sprays deadly bullets on the surrounding landscape. 
Undaunted by this hazard the men tackle the blaze. 
One crew is set to work in a narrow strip of street 
twenty-five feet wide, bounded on the one side by a 
flaming wall and on the other by a trench forty feet 
deep, an excavation for a subway. To cap the climax of 
peril, there are three tons of blasting powder in that 
pit and blazing embers fall upon it in a shower. But 
here the men stand their ground with offerings of death 
in front of them and possibilities of profits behind them 
—until they have done their whole duty. 

Sometimes even investment securities are saved by 
fire fighters at great risks not pecuniary in character. 
Several years ago, during the famous Equitable Build- 
ing blaze, a billion dollars’ worth of paper, as well as 
the financial centre of the City, seemed at the mercy of 
the elements. A raging blizzard came up, shooting 
wind into the flames at a velocity in excess of sixty 
miles an hour. The temperature dropped until water 
almost froze at the mouths of the nozzles. Onlookers 
stood aghast as they saw the possibility that the fire 
might escape the bounds set by the cordon and devas- 
tate the lower end of the City. But the line held. The 
billion dollars’ worth of paper was saved; it was not 
even discolored. Financiers were impressed. They add- 
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ed by private subscription the sum of $185,000 to the 
firemen’s pension fund—thus encouraging the sloth of 
bureaucracy. 

All this, it may be said, is just sentiment, irrelevant 
sentiment. But, strange as it may seem, that all-impor- 
tant American document, the balance-sheet, can be ap- 
plied to the business in hand. Fire-insurance companies 
make it a practice to lower their rates in cities which 
have standard equipment for fighting fires. The as- 
sumption is that if the men have the apparatus, they 
will use it effectively. Here business takes the efficiency 
of government for granted and measures results in dol- 
lars and cents. For example, the Chamber of Commerce 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan, reported not long ago that 
the $126,000 spent by the city for apparatus resulted in 
a drop of $85,000 a year in insurance charges at the out- 
set and later of $175,000. The bureaucracy would work 
if it had the equipment. 


eee 


Year in and year out another branch of the bureau- 
cracy, composed of engineers, biologists, and bacteriolo- 
gists, is supplying our very best citizens with water 
which they can safely drink and doing this without 
thought of cutting any melons for themselves. Out of 
250 cities having over 30,000 inhabitants in 1927, 210 
had municipal water plants. Paralleling this growth in 
public operation has been a precipitous drop in typhoid 
and Asiatic cholera, the two major water-borne epi- 
demics. Los Angeles is one of the numerous cities 
which claim that not a single life has been lost from 
these causes over a period of many years. 

In other fields of human health the bureaucracy has 
taken lead. One of its most signal victories has been 
the conquest of yellow fever. For centuries the origins 
of the dread malady were unknown. It struck Phila- 
delphia in 1793 with merciless might, mowing down 
rich and poor, young and old, white and Negro, without 
discrimination. Of course business came to a halt. Many 
persons died in the streets and were long left unburied. 
A continuous stream of families poured from the city 
to outlying regions. Vain attempts were made to “puri- 
fy” the atmosphere by shooting off cannon and building 
bonfires. Men put sponges over their mouths or car- 
ried smelling bottles of vinegar or camphor. Smoking 
was all the rage, for tobacco was deemed a specific. 
Eating garlic and concealing pieces of tarred rope on 
the person were also listed as remedies. Dreary indeed 
is the record of this calamity. Nor was yellow fever con- 
tent with its laurels; in 1878 it again descended, this 
time on Memphis, putting 5000 to eternal sleep. Dur- 
ing that year, it destroyed 20,000 people in the United 
States alone. Private medical men had time to discover 
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the secret of the plague but never succeeded. The 
origins of the weird disease were still unknown. 

They remained unknown when yellow fever broke 
out during the American occupation of Cuba. First, a 
strenuous sanitary campaign was tried, but in vain. 
Apparently cleanliness brought no relief. Determined to 
get at the roots of the evil, the Surgeon-General of our 
national Public Health Service appointed the Reed 
Commission to study the malady. Because animals were 
not believed to be subject to the plague, human beings 
had to risk their lives in direct experimentation. One 
member of the Commission allowed himself to be bit- 
ten by a mosquito suspected of carrying the blight. 
Soon he died, a martyr to science. But before he sank 
into his last sleep he gave a record of the incident to 
guide his fellows. Controlled tests were next conducted 
on a group of American soldiers who cheerfully volun- 
teered to risk their lives that others might live. A num- 
ber of them were shut up in a screened room, to which 
were admitted mosquitoes that had already feasted on 
yellow fever victims. A second group was carefully 
shut off from contacts with any mosquitoes. Fortunate- 
ly none of the first battalion died, though illness was 
general. As the second crowd remained healthy, the 
Commission pointed its finger at the mosquito as the 
culprit. After centuries of fruitless search, the secret 
had been located. By removing mosquito-breeding 
places—small pools of stagnant water—yellow fever 
was driven out of Havana in record time. In 1900 there 
were 310 deaths from yellow fever but after the Army 
doctor, William C. Gorgas, started to apply the new 
technic there were only five deaths. In 1905 another 
outbreak was promptly checked in the same way. Since 
then, eighteen years have passed without a trace of the 
ancient enemy in the very spot that was once its head- 
quarters. Such is triumph number one. 

Triumph number two occurred south of Cuba, on the 
Isthmus of Panama. When the United States undertook 
to build the Panama Canal, it had to cross a region in- 
fested with mosquitoes. Thousands of men had been 
slaughtered by fever during a previous French attempt 
to perform the same feat. But with Havana as a lesson, 
there was no need for further wholesale destruction. 
Doctor Gorgas, who had applied the new mosquito 
technic with success in Cuba, was ordered to repeat 
the miracle in Panama. And he did. He conducted an 
intensive campaign against these winged messengers of 
death. Six months after he began, he entered a room 
where a group of men were working on a corpse. 
“Take a good look at this man, boys,” he said, “for it 
is the last case of yellow fever you will ever see. There 
will never be any more deaths from this cause in Pana- 
ma.” Marvel of marvels, he was right; the scourge that 
had blighted the region for some 400 years was at last 
vanquished. Not only was he instrumental in making 
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it possible to complete our great waterway where others 
had failed, but he also gave a striking demonstration of 
efficiency in the bureaucracy. 

To the bureaucracy also is to be ascribed an effective 
war of standards on commodity anarchy. Realizing that 
needless variants in the size, quality, or performance of 
merchandise were interfering with mass-production 
technic and cluttering up store shelves, the Bureau of 
Standards at Washington started a remedial campaign. 
Working through regular trade channels, it brought 
about a general agreement to reduce current sizes of 
paving brick from 66 to 4, and of range boilers from 
130 to 13. Annual savings growing out of a series of 
such items reach the staggering estimated total of $300,- 
000,000. Nor does the story end here. Inevitably stand- 
ardization has become the basis of governmental pur- 
chasing. Federal goods are now bought by specification 
and tested for compliance. Soap is not contracted for 
on the basis of accompanying photographs of beautiful 
users, but on its cleansing merits alone. Stuart Chase 
estimates that technical control over federal buying, ex- 
ercised through the Bureau of Standards, nets the gov- 
ernment a saving of a cool $100,000,000 a year. Com- 
pared with the $2,000,000 a year spent for operating the 
institution, this is a “profitable transaction.” 

So much for a few items to be entered on the side of 
the bureaucracy. Now we may take a glimpse at the 
other side of the problem: if the grip of the bureaucracy 
were broken could ai// business men be trusted “to do 
the right thing”? Here again we have only the lamp of 
experience, the light of history, to guide us. Take steam- 
boat inspection. Thirty years ago shipping concerns 
were allowed to do about as they pleased without “gov- 
ernment interference” with their natural rights. One 
fine morning in June, 1904, the S.S. General Slocum 
sailed from New York on an excursion voyage. Aboard 
were 1358 passengers, mainly women and children, 
bound for a picnic. Shortly after it left the dock, the ves- 
sel caught fire. Within a few minutes it was a blazing 
inferno. Scores jumped into the river; others stayed on 
board and perished in the flames. One small boy, hop- 
ing to escape the rising tongues of fire, climbed a mast 
and then fell with it into the very heart of the volcano. 
Out of the 1358 who had merrily walked the deck, 1020 
never saw the light of day again. One of the paddle 
wheels was found packed with mangled corpses caught 
up by the revolving blades. Such was the Slocum dis- 
aster. 

This heavy loss of life was primarily due to gross 
negligence on the part of private owners. Although fed- 
eral law required a weekly fire and boat drill, during 
which hose was supposed to be tested and boats low- 
ered, none was held by the motley crew of the Slocum. 
Nor was this solely the result of laziness. While the 
hose on board was comforting to look at, it was little 


more than a decoy of death. Cheap stuff, consisting of 
but two layers of thread without rubber lining, it was 
far below the compulsory national requirements for 
steamboats. If a genuine fire drill had been held, this 
fact would have been disclosed, for the hose would have 
burst into shreds. It was a stroke of financial genius not 
to ruin the junk but to leave it nicely coiled up to re- 
assure unfortunate women and children that all was 
well. Even when the flames began to eat up the vessel, 
very few men responded to the fire-bells by going to 
their stations. Those who did discovered that the hose 
burst at once. The rest of the men jumped overboard— 
a wiser course under the circumstances. Nor is this 
statement based merely on the testimony of survivors. 
Divers, after the accident, retrieved some of the water 
valves and found that they had never been opened. 
Further evidence was presented by hose that had never 
been unwound, discovered in the wreckage. Innocent 
men, women, and children were sacrificed for the sake 
of a paltry profit. 

Now let us look at the state of the life-saving equip- 
ment. Neither passengers nor crew knew how to launch 
boats, for there had been no drills, as pointed out be- 
fore. The rafts were tied to the ship with heavy wire 
which could not be cut with bare hands. Tugging, even 
by desperate people, was of no avail. Still worse is the 
fact that the life preservers were also decoys of death. 
Nine-tenths of them were thirteen years of age, whereas 
they should have been discarded after seven or eight 
years of service. Furthermore they were filled with 
granulated cork instead of cork blocks, destroying their 
buoyancy although not harming their appearance. Many 
were wired in place, preventing their removal. Others 
were so rotten that the cloth parted in the hands. Even 
when released, they were no help. Divers found a life 
buoy on the bottom of the river surrounded by four 
dead women with their hands clenched about it. This 
ring had gone down like a rock with four persons, 
when it should have supported a dozen. The only mem- 
ber of the crew who was drowned had put on a pre- 
server; he vanished like a shooting star. The remaining 
seamen wore none—and escaped. “The rotten bags of 
glue and cork dust were for the passengers only,” as a 
writer of the times suggested. Into the court room 
marched a coroner with one of the death traps. He 
dropped it into a tub of water and it sank immediately 
before the gaping eyes of the jury. To cover up their 
negligence, the owners of the ship went so far as to 
erase with acid the name of a vessel on an invoice and 
to insert that of the wreck. But the attempt to make 
the preservers on the Slocum appear new failed, for de- 
tectives noticed the change, and in the end found the 
good equipment still safe on the Grand Republic. Af- 
ter causing the death of hundreds, the company had re- 
sorted to forgery to clear its name! 























Aroused by such revelations President Roosevelt or- 
dered a re-inspection of vessels engaged in local trade 
in the vicinity of New York harbor. Altogether 268 
boats were gone over in an intensive study of equip- 
ment. What was the result? More than a third were 
found to have defective life preservers. A fourth had 
faulty fire hose, while less than half had as many feet 
of hose as were required by law. Incidentally it was 
discovered that a certain factory in New Jersey was en- 
gaged in making money out of this state of affairs by 
inserting bars of iron in “life preservers.” More than 
250 cork blocks were seized, every one containing a 
seven-inch bar of cast iron. Life preservers normally 
weigh around six pounds, but iron is cheaper than cork, 
per pound, ‘hence the chance to save a few cents. Of 
course flotation tests would have showed that the fin- 
ished product could carry only sixteen pounds instead 
of the legal minimum of twenty-four, but the company 
evidently hoped that government men would merely 
glance at the merchandise, not try it out in the water. 
If any full-grown person had put on the device over 
street clothes he would have courted death. There is an 
example of the business policy that sometimes prevails 
when the bureaucracy slips up and lenient officers allow 
private persons to do as they please. 


ee 


Let us turn the searchlight of publicity on another 
corner. This time we see a manufacturer of aircraft ask- 
ing federal agents to examine his product and check its 
performance against the standards set for obtaining 
licenses. A government agent makes an inspection, and 
condemns one model of plane. The factory claims that 
it is perfectly all right and argues that the test was 
unfair. “Well, then,” says the national officer, “try it 
out yourself with your own staff and I will watch.” So 
a company pilot goes up with a stock ship. High in the 
air it drops into a tail-spin. Hard though the aviator 
fights to regain control, his efforts are of no avail. 
Rather than crash to his death, he jumps with a para- 
chute. Yet the builder of those flying coffins would have 
been willing to unload them on the public if the “bu- 
reaucrats” had not intervened. 

Swinging our searchlight again, we run across more 
trouble. This time it has to do with foods and drugs. 
Federal officers have taken out of circulation by private 
enterprise the following “quaint” products: chicory 
and clay molded in the form of coffee berries, colored 
and flavored to represent coffee but containing no trace 
of the latter; white stone ground into a fine powder and 
mixed with wheat flour; vinegar tinctured with sul- 
phuric acid; milk made synthetically and not contain- 
ing one drop of the genuine substance; artificially col- 
ored sawdust ground and added to Cayenne pepper; 
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a cure for pernicious anemia consisting largely of 
ground granite; a cure for cancer in the form of a 
bread and milk poultice; two syrups similar to New 
Orleans molasses offered as a “sure remedy” for all ail- 
ments of the kidneys; and an Epsom-salts compound 
“guaranteed” to cure diabetes. State agents add further 
data, Idaho having seized the following: a baking pow- 
der with arsenic in it; peanuts coated with poisonous 
shellac; lemon extract containing no lemon juice at 
all; and a gallstone “cure” made of a mixture of olive 
oil and Seidlitz powders. 

Any one wishing to conduct further explorations into 
this field of profit-making at public expense has only 
to examine two volumes entitled Nostrums and 
Ouackery. Prepared by the American Medical Associ- 
ation, this work describes hundreds of fake enterprises. 
Testimonials were tracked down by detectives and 
found to be utterly false. Letter brokerage businesses 
were aired. It appears that readers of advertisements 
were encouraged to write confidential letters on the 
understanding that their contents would be kept secret. 
Volume Two displays a photograph of two bundles of 
such mail, part of a supply of 140,000 letters that had 
found its way to a letter brokerage firm. The latter 
rents the sheets to any one, at $5 per thousand. “Sucker” 
lists are thus made available to a whole gamut of para- 
sites. It is related that a “scientific institute” in a for- 
eign country sold impressive degrees to add to quack 
doctors’ names for $5 per set, and approved almost any- 
thing—for a fee. 

A final flash of the searchlight takes us back to radio 
conditions six years ago. During 1926 a certain Chicago 
broadcasting plant sought more time on the air. Being 
refused the extension by the federal government, it 
pirated a wave-length assigned to Canada and suited 
itself. Furthermore the courts sustained the action on 
the grounds that existing federal laws failed to give 
national authorities concrete control over station oper- 
ation. So for a period of some months, until Congress 
passed a remedial measure, everybody was free to go 
his own way. What happened? Mr. Caldwell, of the 
Federal Radio Commission, gives the answer. Stations 
“jumped without restraint to new wave-lengths which 
suited them better, regardless of the interference they 
might be causing to other stations. . . . Stations were 
soon wildly blanketing each other while distracted lis- 
teners were assailed with scrambled programmes. . . . 
New stations injected themselves into the already over- 
crowded situation and undertook to find perches on 
which to light; ... and heterodyne interference be- 
tween broadcasters . . . became so bad at many points 
on the dial that the listener might suppose instead of 
a receiving set he had a peanut roaster with assorted 
whistles. Indeed, every human ingenuity and selfish 
impulse seemed to have been exerted to complicate the 
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tangle in the ether.” The Radio Broadcast Magazine 
gives us actual statistics on pirating. Between July 1, 
1926 and January 15, 1927, while federal control was 
dead, 181 new broadcasting stations went on the air, 
148 more were being built, and 280 were in the plan- 
ning stage. Besides, 150 increased their power and 104 
changed wave-lengths. Beset by greed, private enter- 
prise put an entire industry into chaos and not until 
the business was placed under the supervision of the 
federal bureaucracy by the Radio Act of 1927 was 
order established. 

Evidently, then, as these random illustrations indi- 
cate, the business of the bureaucracy is highly compli- 
cated and is not to be disposed of with a bludgeon. It 
runs to the very root of American civilization. It in- 
volves nearly all functions touching the care and 
protection of human life in America and touching the 
operations of national economy as well. If the entire 
bureaucracy should quit functioning for a day, water 
would cease to flow at most faucets, sewer pumps would 
stop, guides to navigation on the sea and in the air 
would be cut off, epidemics would spread swiftly from 
lurking centres, millions of school children would run 
home to make problems for their harassed parents, 
criminals and lunatics would break loose from their 
cells, thousands of sick in the hospitals would go hun- 
gry, and the publicly operated charities would close, 
with what discomforts to our very best people no one 
could tell. This bureaucracy serves society with all the 
sciences and arts known to modern age, beginning with 
agronomy at the top and running down through bac- 
teriology, biology, chemistry, electrical engineering, 
hydraulics to X-ray expertism and zymotic disease spe- 
cialism at the bottom—an amazing technical and eco- 
nomic structure, reaching in its ramifications far be- 
yond the eye of any single observer. 

It would be easy to pick out illustrations of steady 
and efficient functioning on the part of numerous 
bureaus and agencies in Washington—work done by 
the bureau of mines in saving human lives, by the 
coast guard in stormy seas winter and summer, by the 
men who manage the vast system of airways, by the 
forest service in conserving and guarding the national 
forest domain, by the public health service, and so on 
through a catalogue filling a volume. Where we find 
a bureau functioning in some field that does not in- 
vite collision with private enterprise, we usually dis- 
cover the most intelligence and public spirit. But gener- 
ally the bureaus are hampered in constructive work 
by acquisitive pressures from the outside. Take the 
forest service, for example. Private lumber concerns in 
the United States are now generally in favor of conser- 
vation, because they do not want any more federal 
timber lands opened for exploitation. They have too 
much unsold lumber on hand. But they do not want 


any rational use of federal timber, for the same reason; 
and millions of board feet are rotting in the federal 
forests. That is not the fault of the forest bureaucracy. 
Additional illustrations would be superfluous. 

Only the uninformed, therefore, can speak cheerfully 
about swinging the axe on the bureaucracy. Those who 
call for drastic action usually have some private axe of 
their own to grind, and should always be brought up 
for inquiry as to inner motive. In the frenzied search 
for “relief,” smashing the bureaucracy is about the 
most perilous operation which social tinkers can under- 
take. There is waste in this machine, of course, and all 
manner of pulling at cross purposes. There are dead- 
heads in it also. But a large part of the friction and 
futility visible in government is due to the friction and 
stupidity in society at large. To the very wise it seems 
idiotic that some bureaucrats are frantically working to 
exterminate wheat rust and other plant diseases, while 
other bureaucrats are frantically calling on the farmers 
to cut down their annual output of wheat. But that dis- 
play of idiocy is just what the American public in its 
present state of confusion demands of the bureaucrats. 

The task in hand, accordingly, is more comprehen- 
sive than hurried tinkers imagine. It is nothing less 
than a complete survey of the huge Interventionist 
State which we have been building up almost by in- 
advertence during the past fifty years under the drive 
of technical progress, and a re-definition of fundamen- 
tal public policies such as the Fathers of this Republic 
made in 1787. We must take stock of the functions 
devolved upon our bureaucracy, and decide whether we 
prefer the risks of present muddling or the risks of a 
collectivism more thoroughgoing than our very best 
people are willing to concede. If we are to muddle, then 
we should accept the evil as well as the good of it, and 
look upon the bureaucracy as the one great moral 
stabilizer now operating in American society. 

If we can get into the mood to accept the collectivist 
handwriting on the wall, then we shall need more, not 
less, bureaucracy, more loyal public servants, better 
trained servants, men and women more conscious of 
their responsibilities to the state. We may find it desir- 
able to stop most of our amateurism in government— 
this jumping from the treasury into fat banking jobs, 
from the income-tax division into the lucrative business 
of gouging income-tax refunds out of the public till, 
from the geological survey into the employment of 
private corporations bent on acquiring more of the 
public domain. We may even find it socially expedient 
to accord as much public honor to a common seaman 
of the coast guard killed in an effort to make a rescue 
in a storm as to a financier who successfully bets on the 
price of stocks, makes fifty millions, angelizes for a po- 
litical party, chisels his way into the Court of St. Johns; 
and dies of over-rich food while at his “post of duty.” 
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ERE had been fighting between our people 
and the French Colonial Infantry, in the Autungs 
east of Hatamén Street, and I was on detail as 

patrol officer until matters quieted down. Patrol duty 
is not exacting, because the fighting is finished by the 
time it is officially reported, and the actual shock troops 
are either laid up in the sick bay for repairs, or clapped 
into the brig; but our colonel likes to have a com- 
missioned officer on the ground until the ugly passions 
of revenge are purged from the hearts of the soldiery 
concerned by the drastic action of courts-martial. The 
normal military police go on station through the district 
during liberty hours, and the officer has merely to take 
a look around at dark, and another about midnight, 





and to be in reach of a telephone between times. It 
was late summer and a fine evening, and I left my 
ricksha on Hatamén, to go on foot up the hutung which 
leads to the Guard Y. M. C. A., and thence by a twist- 
ing course through the dark regions of the cabarets 
where our young men take their pleasure. As I ap- 
proached the Y. M. C. A., there emerged from the 
door of its restaurant a marine in dress blues, with 
a woman on his arm. 

The Autung here opens to the west, and the sun 
was down, but the afterglow filled the narrow way with 
ruddy light. The marine repelled a pack of ricksha 
coolies that sprang up, yelping for custom, and came 
along towards me with his lady. I recognized Sergeant 
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Starne of my machine-gun company; one of our best 
non-coms, large and magnificent in his dress blues; but 
I did not know the woman. She was large too, and on 
the buxom side, in a light mandarin coat of figured silk 
that followed her lines—what you might call a fine 
figure of a woman, if you like them that way. She 
turned her face toward me when the sergeant saluted, 
and it was a high-colored, rather handsome face. She 
had thick yellow hair, worn as a Chinese girl would 
wear it: cut square at about the angle of the jaw, and 
banged across the forehead. Her mouth was curved and 
red, and her brows were remarkable: they were very 
dark, and almost joined in a thick bar across her nose, 
an effect of distinction rather than beauty. For the rest, 
there was a firm chin, with no fat under it, and a strong 
round neck, like a column, and eyes that were neither 
blue nor violet, but of an odd color, somewhere between. 
I remember faces. And I knew that I had seen that face 
before, in another place, and a long time ago. 

The hutungs were entirely tranquil: even the Yen 
Lee Bar, wrecked last night, had made repairs and was 
doing business. Our people drank their beer and culti- 
vated their Korean girls with conscious virtue, under 
the eyes of the bored patrol. I rode home through the 
dusty Peking twilight, searching my memory for a 
name and place that evaded me. When I went back 
for my midnight round, I finished at the Du Nord 
bar, a German place of famous food and drink, and 
always orderly: but sometimes a marine goes to sleep in 
a corner there, and a deck court follows. Sergeant Starne 
and his friend sat at a table on the ladies’ side, deep in 
serious talk. The woman was not, I thought, quite 
sober, and her face was raddled in the light, as though 
she had been crying; while the Sergeant had the bleak 
look that I have seen him wear when matters are not 
going well. 


II 


Now, I could have put a question to my sergeant, 
next day, but one does not intrude upon the personal 
affairs of enlisted men. And the thing stayed with me, 
like some old tune half-remembered, that throbs in your 
head but will not shape itself into notes. It annoyed 
me, and annoyed Leda also, because she found me 
abstracted when I should have made cheerful talk, or 
given correct attention to her own remarks. She said, 
it was plain that I had something on my mind, and 
she declared that she couldn’t bear secretive people. 

Then, of an afternoon while we drank tea with our- 
selves in the garden of our compound, and she rehearsed 
to me the seating arrangements for a little dinner we 
were having that night, it came to me. I straightened 
up, and said aloud, “I remember her—of course—” 
“Of course, what?” asked Leda, with a brittle note in 
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her voice. “Who is this you remember? I wasn’t talking 
about a girl. I was asking you where you thought I 
ought to place old Colonel Rantor. You know I can’t 
put him on my right, because there’s M’sieur Braile, 
and he’s a chargé. Really, I think you might be a little 
help to me. You might at least listen to what I’m saying. 
It’s as much your dinner as it is mine. If you weren’t 
in the Guard, I wouldn’t have to worry about these 
official dinners. And here you are, mooning over some 
girl——” 

I told her about it. 

It goes a long way back, far enough to make me 
realize that I am getting old. In 1911, I entered the 
State University at Austin, where I took my meals in 
Mrs. Nettie Pine’s boarding house with a dozen other 
freshmen. Mrs. Nettie Pine was a lady of the grenadier 
type. An air of pious gloom hung about her pale 
features, and pervaded the dustless spaces of her house. 
The authorities recommended her establishment to the 
anxious parents of new students, because of its high 
moral atmosphere, but she had few second-year board- 
ers: when you are a sophomore, you are able to make 
your own arrangements. She was a lady mighty in good 
works, a pillar of her church, and a notable supporter 
of foreign missions, especially those in the Chinese field; 
and she loved to discourse on such things to the young 
men at her table. It it fair to add that she fed abun- 
dantly and well, although you had to be on time to 
meals, and to bow under Grace before them. And then 
there was Mrs. Pine’s daughter, Maydelle. 

Maydelle was hard to account for. Her mother might, 
you considered, have been good-looking when she was 
young, but Mr. Pine was a dim little reddish man with 
a stringy neck and a pot-belly, who had some vague 
job in the Capitol. He ate with us, silent and apprehen- 
sive under Mrs. Pine’s formidable eye, and smoked a 
corn-cob pipe on the porch afterwards. He never said 
anything, except on Saturday nights when he came 
home with a moist look, and the smell of cloves about 
him; then he was apt to lash out with surprising opin- 
ions on the Spanish War, in which he had participated 
to the extent of going to Corpus Christi with the Texas 
volunteers and having typhoid fever. Mrs. Pine made 
no secret of the fact that she regarded him as a weak 
vessel, unfit to be trusted with his own spending money. 

But Maydelle, their daughter, was lovely. She was, as 
the freshman from Uvalde said, as pretty as a painted 
pony. She was eighteen or so, and, across the years, 
I remembered a tall girl, just rounding out, and not too 
much of her anywhere. She had a great wealth of 
yellow hair, which she did in thick plaids wound 
around her small head, with a fringe in front, just 
short of her brows. And those brows were nearly black, 
and joined across her nose, while her eyes had very 
long and dark lashes, and were the color of the purple 
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iris, that bloom on the Texas prairies in the spring: the 
flower they call the blue bonnets. Her mouth was long 
and curved and red, and should have been good- 
humored, but it was usually sullen. For Mrs. Pine 
had—as she would tell you, frequently—the strictest 
ideas on the bringing up of girls. Maydelle could not 
join a sorority: they were frivolous and foolish. She 
could not have engagements with young men; they 
turned a girl’s thoughts from the worth-while things of 
life. She could not dance: that was against the Disci- 
pline of the Church. Maydelle was being brought up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and that was 
all there was to it. Many were, in Texas, twenty years 
ago. One afternoon, passing the house, I saw her drying 
her hair at an upstairs window. She had let it out in 
the sun, and it hung over the sill, nearer two yards long 
than one, like Rapunzel’s in the fairy tale. I stood and 
gazed, with my mouth open, until she noticed me. The 
shade banged down, and Maydelle would not meet 
my eye for a week. 

Of course all of us fell desperately in love with her, 
but, as Mrs. Pine grudgingly admitted, she was a sweet, 
good girl, and we were not encouraged, neither in the 
house, nor in class, nor around the campus. I remember 
my attempt, for I tried to fall in with her on the way 
home at noon. “I wish you’d go along,” she said, evenly, 
looking me in the eye. “You'll only get me into trouble 
with Mother.” Then she gave me a steady view of the 
prettiest profile in the University, and I retired in bad 
order. What else? But it was worth while, just to look 
at her three times a day, and for the rest of your leisure, 
there were plenty of delicious girls, not guarded like 
Danaé in her brass tower. 

That year, the autumn was running into winter when 
there came to Mrs. Pine’s boarding house a Manchu 
gentleman named Chang—Mr. Chang, the first Chinese 
student our university ever received. Now, they tell me 
they are all over the place. He had credits from some 
Northern college or other, and he entered our School of 
Law. He turned up at Mrs. Pine’s by chance, but Mrs. 
Pine was delighted. She had, for many years, con- 
tributed to the uplift of the yellow heathen, and now 
she was rewarded by being able to receive one of those 
interesting creatures under her own roof. Although she 
did not, in ordinary, take lodgers—except two desic- 
cated ladies of the Fine Arts Department—she gave Mr. 
Chang her best room, and seated him on her right hand 
at the table, with Maydelle at his side. 

This Mr. Chang was a slender man, with narrow 
shoulders and small-boned, beautiful hands that seemed 
of little use to him. He had a pale, triangular face, the 
color of old parchment, and a head of glistening black 
hair, brushed back and never disarranged. His narrow 
bright eyes were set at the slightest of angles, and his 
nose was low in the bridge, thin, and faintly aquiline. 
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He had a ready smile, but his usual expression was one 
of bland indifference, and in those first months, a 
stranger, he only spoke when spoken to. His voice was 
high and small, but his English was precise, and rather 
better, I imagine, than our own lazy Southern dialect. 
To most of us he remained a stranger. He had the 
unfailing, flawless courtesy of an ancient people, and 
nobody ever knew what went on behind those smooth 
eyes of his: we wrote him off as an inscrutable Oriental, 
and were a little proud of him. Now that I have served 
some years on the Chinese Station, I consider that he 
was not mysterious at all; he was merely bored, a 
Chinese gentleman exiled among the Outer Barbarians. 
The Chinese are not, as a race, inscrutable. They are 
incapable of concealing anything, and they pass their 
lives on the edge of hysterics, with nerves as tight as 
fiddle strings. 

Mrs. Pine made the most of him. She drew from the 
university library all the books on China—there were 
not many—and read up the reports from the foreign 
missions of her church. We heard a great deal about 
China at the table that winter—most of it from Mrs. 
Pine. Mr. Chang listened with his invariable politeness, 
and said, “Yes, the missionaries did a great deal of 
good,” and words to that general effect. From the first 
Sunday, she took him to church, along with Maydelle: 
Sunday school and the service in the morning, evening 
services, prayer meeting on Wednesday nights, and 
song service Fridays. The three became a familiar 
sight, pacing sedately: Mrs. Pine, majestic as a line-of- 
battle ship under full sail; Mr. Chang, quiet and decent 
in his good new English clothes, with his hat set pre- 
cisely on the centre of his head; and Maydelle on the 
other side, handsome and a little sullen. We were told 
plainly, one evening, that Mr. Chang was a reproach 
to us—a living, breathing reproach. Here he was, re- 
deemed from the error in which he was born, walking 
in the light; while we, sons of Christian homes, devoted 
the Sabbath to idle courses, such as reading magazines, 
and picnicking on the Colorado River, and playing 
dominoes. Mrs. Pine said we ought to be ashamed. 

Spring is always a pretty time of the year in central 
Texas. The brown fields of southern winter come green 
again, and the purple iris colors the prairies. Soft new 
foliage, yellow-green and emerald, brightens the dark 
masses of pine and cedar on the low hills. The budding 
tall cottonwoods around the campus are crowded over- 
night with congregations of blackbirds—the great noisy 
grackles, with iridescent plumage and yellow eyes, 
loafing north with the sun. The cardinals go about the 
business of mating like darts of flame in the gardens, 
and the mocking-birds sing marvellously from among 
the pear blossoms. The canoes break out with fresh 
paint on the river, and we buy light spring suitings 
and new neckties, while each co-ed is more beautiful 
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than the next. Those days, Maydelle and Mr. Chang 
began to walk home together from classes, and we 
assumed the benediction of Mrs. Pine. But spring is no 
time to watch another affair—you have your own in 
hand. I remember in that April a dark girl from San 
Saba County: her first name was Clem, and she was a 
Tri Delt sister, and her last name I have forgotten, but 
it is probably changed now. Maydelle was as easy to 
look at as ever, but I did not linger after supper, when 
they sat out on the porch in the glamourous warm 
evenings—I had another place to go. 

Then, one Monday morning towards the end of May, 
with Commencement in sight, and the pleasant bustle 
of proms and germans in the air, Maydelle did not 
appear at breakfast, nor did Mr. Chang. Mrs. Pine was 
in her chair, with a face like death, and the Negro boys 
looked pop-eyed and scared. By noon, the campus 
buzzed with it: Maydelle had run away with the Chink, 
or the Chink had run away with her, Sunday night 
after church. It was reported that they had been seen, 
getting aboard the eleven o’clock Katy Flier to San 
Antonio. Mrs. Pine’s house, in the evening, was full of 
friends condoling with her, as Eliphaz, Bildad, and 
Zophar condoled with their friend Job. It was under- 
stood that she stated: she had warmed a viper in her 
bosom, or two vipers, and that the girl Maydelle was 
dead to her. There was some talk of lynching, but 
nobody was available to lynch. Mr. Pine got drunk. A 
group of sophomores, inflamed with beer, on the way 
up from Second Street, tossed brickbats through the 
windows of the inoffensive Cantonese laundrymen 





established in that quarter; and a week later vacation 
was starting, and we forgot it. By next term it was a 
legend of the university, and I have not thought of it 
for twenty years. 

“Well,” commented Leda, after listening politely, “if 
this should happen to be the same person, it would be 
too much of a coincidence, really. Now, about Colonel 


Rantor—I wish you’d get me the date of his commission 
—TI'll ask somebody about that woman, if you'll find out 
her name. There’re lots of funny people in Peking that 
you never see or hear of.” 


Ill 


Soon after this, mounting guard as Officer of the 
Day, I observed with pleasure that Sergeant Starne had 
the Wall detail of the Guard. It was in the midst of one 
of those periodic spells of nervousness peculiar to 
Peking, when the air grows suddenly electric with 
rumors, and the sentries are enjoined to exercise especial 
vigilance. The high mass of the Tartar Wall is the back- 
bone of our defence, and with Sergeant Starne holding 
it down, I knew that I could dismiss it from my mind, 
for he is that kind of a non-com. I finished my forenoon 
inspection with a walk along his sector, ending at the 
blockhouse by Chien Mén where our bastion overlooks 
the railroad station and the entrance to the teeming 
Chinese city, and I leaned in the angle of the old gray 
sun-warmed stone to rest, and to regard the swarming 
purlieus of Chien Mén, which is a sight that never tires 
you. Camels, rickshas, motor cars, ponies and mules in 
Peking carts, and little laden donkeys, and porters 
loaded beyond the limit of any respectable beast, and 
aimless leisurely pedestrians with no engagements, and 
beggars, and priests, and soldiers, all mill below you in 
noisy confusion, which is the way China does its busi- 
ness. And Sergeant Starne came along the wall, saluted, 
and stood easy near me. 

I have known the Sergeant for a long time: we 
remember each other in great battles, when he was a 
company runner in the 8th Machine Gun Company, 
and I was in the first battalion of the 5th Marines, and 
we were both lighter on the feet and slimmer in the 
waist than we are now. A policeman, passing under- 
neath us with two prisoners, drew our attention, and 
the Sergeant said he had seen an arrest made on the 
Ta Chan An Chih yesterday: the Shimbo ran up to his 
man, with that little coil of rope they carry instead of 
handcuffs, and made three motions, quicker than you 
could see with your eye—and there the bird was, all 
hog-tied, so that if he kicks any, he just strangles him- 
self. We agreed that the Chinos had some very clever 
tricks. Then he said, stiffening, that he wanted to ask 
the Captain for advice. There was trouble in his broad, 
good soldier face. 

Certainly, I told him, ask ahead. I never take advice 
myself, but giving it is easy. 

“Well, sir, it’s like this. I’ve got sixteen years in, this 
winter, and I want to get paid off out here and go in 
the Fleet Reserves. There’s nothing for me back home, 
except more soldiering, and old Gimpel is offering me 
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half a share in his business, if I go in with him. He says 
he’s getting old, and he wants to slow up. I think it’s 
a good chance for me.” 

I thought it a good chance too, and told him so, much 
as I'd hate to see him leave the service. Gimpel’s Restau- 
rant and Butchery Shop, on Hatamén, is much patron- 
ized by the Guard and the foreign colony, and very 
like a high-class German establishment in Hoboken. 
Gimpel himself is an old Marine, who was discharged 
on the station years ago, with much the same opening 
that he now offered Starne. “We can get you a special- 
order discharge, of course,” I told him. “And as I 
remember the last pay roll I signed, you have money 
on the books——” 

“Yes, sir. And considerable on my clothing allow- 
ance, and a little in the bank. A gold dollar goes a long 
way out here, now, with the exchange at four for one, 
and I don’t blow it around, like some do. But that ain’t 
what I was speaking to the Captain about. I want to 
get married.” 

As I have said, one does not ask questions. So I 
remarked, merely to show that I was following with 
attention, “Yes. Saw you the other night, coming out 
of the Y——” 

“And in the Du Nord, sir. No, that wasn’t her, sir— 
that old battle-ax. That’s her mother, old Maydelle 
—Mrs. Maydelle Chang. I was giving her some state- 
side chow in the Y restaurant, which she said she 
craved. Then she wanted a brandy, and we went on 
to the Du Nord. I was trying to bring her around to 
my side. But I had no luck, sir. She wasn’t takin’ any.” 

“What did you say her name was?” I asked him. 
“She looked like somebody I used to know.” 

“Chang, sir. Maydelle Chang. She married a Chino 
student—ran off with him from the States, and thought 
she married him, but it seems like he put one over on 
her. I don’t think that the Captain knows her. She’s 
been in Peking twenty years. Told me all about it, the 
other night. What I think,” the Sergeant concluded 
seriously, “is that she’s crazy. Crazy as a bedbug. And 
if what she tells me is true, it’s no wonder.” 

Then I heard, in the Sergeant’s clipped laconic phrase, 
the latter end of the love story which we saw begin 
in that forgotten April on the other side of the world. 
For it was Maydelle. 


IV 


They did, indeed, board that Katy Flier out of Austin, 
but they did not stop in San Antonio: they went on to 
Mexico City, where they were married by a juez de 
instruccion. The Sergeant was definite on that point; 
she had shown him a certificate, which he, having 
served much in the Latin Americas, recognized per- 
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fectly. Then Mr. Chang explained that urgent family 
affairs summoned him home to China, and he had 
already described to her, at length, the splendors of his 
ancestral halls, the courtyard, and the rock gardens, 
and the deep pools lighted by the languid flashes of the 
gold fish kept therein; and the numerous servants, and 
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“I want to get paid off out here and go in 
the Fleet Reserves” 


the jades, and the silks, and the Siberian furs, and the 
glory of Peking, which was, he said, the centre of the 
world. No doubt it sounded better to the girl than 
Austin, Texas, and the elevated austerities of her 
mother’s house. She went gladly with him to Mazatlan 
on the West Coast of Mexico, and they took passage 
on a Japanese ship for Taku. 

“The way she told me about it,” he said, “I blame her 
old lady, who was a holy kind of a party, always going 
to church and such, and turning out Maydelle for all 
formations. That’s all right, if you like it; but she gives 
the girl no liberty, which is bad. Wouldn’t let her have 
any dealings with boys. Kept her in all the time, same 
as a runnin’ guard. But the old lady had a boarding 
house, and this Chang billets himself there, right on the 
inside track. Maydelle musta been pretty in those 
days—she’s no bad looker now, considering what she’s 
been through—and the Chino likes a big blonde woman 
sometimes—look at all these Russkys. Maydelle says he 
was the first man that ever touched her: used to hold 
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her hand in church, right under Mama’s nose. And 
then she let him in her room, nights. She learned about 
men from him, she did. Pretty soon there’s a kid on the 
ways. If this Chang had been an American guy, that’s 
when he’d a left town. Chang beat it, all right, but he 
took Maydelle with him, and she says she was glad to 
go. It’s strange to me, but I never hear her say a hard 
word about that fellow. She says he treated her decent, 
as long as he lived, accordin’ to his lights. I wonder,” 
commented the Sergeant thoughtfully, “if these China- 
men haven’t got something we don’t know about. I’ve 
seen women crazy about them. 

“She told me,” continued the Sergeant, “That the 
trip across the Pacific was the happiest time she ever 
had in her life. She cried, talking about it. It took two 
brandies to get her sensible again.” 

They came on to Peking, it being 1912, with the 
dust of the first revolution just beginning to settle; a 
troubled time. She found that Mr. Chang had set forth 
with accuracy the details of his father’s house: it was 
one of those old sprawled-out palaces in the West City, 
courtyard on courtyard, and pavilion on pavilion, with 
a miscellaneous horde of servants and hangers-on. There 
were, also, the silks and jades and ivories and porcelains, 
such things as she had never seen before. And goldfish 
pools in the Ming garden, not quite deep enough to 
drown you. But Mr. Chang had neglected to mention 
one detail—there welcomed him, with the rest of his 
clan, his wife, a fattish Chinese lady with two girl- 
children. And it was at once plain to Maydelle that her 
Mexican marriage was in Peking no marriage, and that 
her status in the house was that of a concubine. 

Concubines have their place in the society of old 
China, authorized by law and confirmed by custom; a 
place not at all dishonorable, but hardly satisfactory to 
a Western woman with Maydelle’s background. The 
Sergeant’s impression, from her account, was that she 
went out of her mind at this time, and stayed that way 
until her baby was born. The head of the house was 
Chang’s mother, a terrible old Manchu lady, “very hard- 
boiled,” Starne considered. “Maydelle says everbody 
was afraid of her, Mr. Chang just as much as the rest 
of them. Dressin’ the old lady, in the mornings, was 
a sort of a ceremony, like guard mounting, which all 
the women turned out for; and Maydelle says she’s 
seen her stab the servant girls with those long silver 
hairpins they have, when they were fixin’ her hair, and 
pulled it. Says she’d stand them at attention in front of 
her and stick the pins through their cheeks. And May- 
delle was the foreign devil in that layout, an’ no 
mistake. This Chang was so scared of the old madam 
that he hardly ever came to see her, and the only other 
person decent to her was the number one wife. May- 
delle says she was as kind as could be—taught her to 
embroider—taught her some Chinese game or other 


that they played to pass the time—taught her enough 
of the language to get along on, and helped her out 
when the kid came. She had a pavilion all to herself, 
and an old hare-lipped woman to wait on her, but she 
was all-same prisoner. She tried to smuggle a word out 
to the Legation, but she never heard from them. She 
even wrote home to her mother—and she says that was 
the hardest thing she ever did in her life—and the 
number one wife slipped the letter out for her. After 
so long a time the letter comes back, in a big envelope 
with a state-side stamp—just torn across in its envelope, 
without being taken out. Maydelle’s mother must have 
been hard-boiled herself I reckon, from what she told 
me, that old lady would have been a good running 
mate for the Manchu woman.” 

Her standing improved after the baby came, because 
it was a boy-baby. Maydelle moved to a better pavilion, 
with a little more latitude; but for years she was never 
outside the palace: its walls bounded her life. There 
were three more children: a little boy that died, and 
then two girls that lived. And Maydelle noticed that 
the household was running down. Courtyards, occupied 
when she came, began to be emptied. Mr. Chang was 
away more and more; the old mother grew more 
angry and more savage. Outside in the world, things 
were happening: there was a great new tide flowing 
through China, and the house of Chang was in the 
path of it. 

As it was with the house of Chang, so it went with 
all the Tartar families around the throne of the Ta 
Ch’ing, the Great Pure Dynasty. When the Manchus 
broke into China from the north, to sweep out the 
decayed Mings, they were a virile people, hard riders, 
ardent in war and keen at the chase, mighty eaters and 
drinkers, and strong begetters. Tall, big-boned men, 
they were at home in iron armor and the skins of 
beasts. They took the land of the Three Kingdoms as 
a soldier takes a fine girl, and they settled at ease when 
the fighting was done, to enjoy their conquest. 

Then China had its way with them, as it has had with 
all its conquerors, even the terrible riders of Ghengis 
Khan. They bedded soft, who had slept in sheepskins 
on the bare ground: they bred their sons from the 
perfumed lily-footed women of the south, and those 
sons wore padded silk in place of iron plate, and forgot 
the saddle and the bow. In the room of K’ang-si and 
Chien Lung, opium-sodden degenerates came to sit 
on the Dragon throne. The Manchus were, in num- 
bers, the slightest fraction of the inert millions of the 
land, and the state maintained them as a military caste, 
too noble for any kind of work. When the last revolu- 
tion burst upon them, the iron-capped princes were a 
legend, and the virtue had gone out of their children. 
Ornamental and ineffective, they passed with their 
Emperor, and the savage slaughters and confiscations of 
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the Republic left only a few of them, shorn of their 
it great possessions, to fade with their memories in their 
3 dwindling palaces. 
e Mr. Chang had been sent abroad through some whim 
t of the Prince, his father, in the last years of the Empire. 
e to study the new learning of the West. Returning after 
1s the Revolution, he found that the old Prince had com- 
e mitted, as they say, self-ending, unwilling to survive his 
r fortune; and that he himself was, by that same new 
ye learning, alienated from his own people. This is the 
e, common lot of the returned student. He fished in the 
re troubled waters of counter-revolution, and tried his 
d hand at politics, which is the resort of glib emptiness, 
g but he had little luck. 

The palace in the West City had been saved from 
se the general ruin by his furious old mother, and it was 
. presently living on the sale of its treasures, piled up 
“r carelessly in the lavish days. First went the few mowe 
e of land, overlooked by greedy republicans, outside the 
d Antingmén. Then, piece by piece, each yielding a 
at handful of silver to carry them a while, they sold the 
d porcelains, the scrolls, the jades and the ivories curi- 
1s ously carved, and the rugs and the snuff-bottles, and 
re the t’'ang horses, and the heavy red-wood furniture. 
xs As a courtyard was stripped, they closed it, and the 
ig servants fell away, and the years slid by, for time is a 
1e thing without meaning in China. Mr. Chang fell sick, 

one winter, and died slowly, between the hands of his 
h wife and his yellow-haired concubine—poisoned, May- 
‘a | delle thought; and the sale of certain old gifts from the 
1s Empress Dowager paid for the mean funeral proces- 
1e sion that wound through the fields to the tombs of the 
s, ancestors. The old mother died. Maydelle, and the 
d number one wife, and the children, now growing up, 
n, were huddled in one courtyard, with an old servant or 
of two; and the weeds thrust out between the flagstones, 
aS and grass sprouted on the broken tiles of the roofs, 
n and the Ming garden was a thorny wilderness where 

Maydelle’s youngest was once lost for a whole morning. 
h “You know, sir,” Starne commented, thoughtfully, 
is “Maydelle has guts. After that one squeal to her maw, 
1s she never asked anybody for anything: she took it on the 
e chin, and went on takin’ it. Now, the way she tells me, 
se she sort of comes out of it. She sees that steps have got to 
ot be taken, and she takes them. There’s a Chinese swell 
d that she remembers, a politico, pretty high up, a friend 
it of this Chang’s. She sends for him, and he gets her a job 
n- in one of these here middle schools, as they call them— 
1e you know, sort of high school, teaching English. That’s 
¢, a little money, enough to eat on regular. Besides this, 
. she has some support from the politico. She was always 
2 a big, good-looking woman, strong as a horse, and she 
2 had kept her health. She’d come to where she didn’t 


give a dam’ for anything, and she did what she could. 
Through this politico, she gets her son, who’s now 
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coming on, appointed to a military academy of the 
government in the south—Nanking?—and he grad- 
uates with a commission in the army. He seems to 
have been a pretty good boy: came to see her when he 
could, went through some of these wars, and goes in for 
aviation. He was killed in Shanghai last winter, fight- 
ing the Japs. I remember when it happened: it was in 
the papers, but nothing else about him. You wouldn’t 
have noticed, sir. The girls growed up. The oldest one 
—she was red-headed, Maydelle says, and a good 
looker—was always a sort of warm baby, and runs off. 
Maydelle don’t know where she is, and don’t want to 
know. But the youngest—her name’s Louise—takes an 
education, such as it is, around here, and Maydelle got 
her placed, through a friend of hers, in that Caravan 
curio store— thus disrespectfully did the Sergeant refer 
to the establishment of my friend Enid Bond, the Cara- 
van, which is one of the rare shops of the world, having 
connections in New York and Paris and Moscow. 
“Wait,” I said, with excitement, you mean that Eura- 
sian girl in the Caravan—Enid calls her by a Chinese 
name—clever as she can be—very pretty-——” 

“Yes, sir. That’s her.” The Sergeant chuckled. “Hwa 
Mei, that’s her Chinese name—means Golden Mouse. 
That’s just part of the joint’s window-dressing. She’s 
a dam’ fine girl. She’s the girl I’m telling you about. 
Lives at the Chinese Y. W. C. A. and works in the 
Caravan. That’s Louise.” 

“Her mother don’t keep her at home?” 

“No, sir. Not for some years. You see—now, Cap- 
tain, I ain’t criticisin’ Maydelle. She’s had the hardest 
time of anybody I know, and the worst breaks. She 
still lives out in the old palace, with the number one 
wife and the number one wife’s girls, and keeps them 
up. But she’s fixed up a courtyard off to one side, for 
herself, and she has her friends come to see her. She 
stands in with some of the Chino swells, and there’s a 
few of the senior non-coms that go out now and then. 
You can have a little game there, if you want: every- 
thing is very quiet and decent. She’s still in the school— 
I don’t know how she runs her affairs—but she runs 
them. And she don’t want Louise to see that kind of 
thing, so Louise lives outside, and goes there, maybe, 
once a month. They get along.” 

I thought it over, while the Sergeant looked down 
into Chien Mén. Finally, I told him that I didn’t see 
the difficulty. Louise, I supposed was willing—“Well, 
sir, it’s all right between her and me.” “Why,” I told 
him, “I should think the old lady would be delighted. 
What’s the objection? She know too much about you?” 

“No, sir. All I ever took at her place was a few 
beers. I don’t gamble, either, except a little penny-ante, 
and now and then some craps at the N. C. O. Club. 
And before I started going with Louise, I had my own 
little arrangements east of Hatamén. And she knows I 
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stock up as well as anybody around here, and better 
than most, if I do say it myself. What she’s down on is 
these mixed marriages. She says, I’m an American—like 
she was. And her child is neither American nor Chino 
—she’s nothing—neither one thing nor the other. She 
says, mixed marriage won’t do. She says, she’d better 
have died, than to have done like she did, and her 
children better never been born. She was glad when 
that boy crashed. She says her children would be better 
dead, for there’s no place in the world for them, and 
no place for their children, and that the way to stop 
a bad thing is to stop it. So she says she rather see her 
daughter dead than married, and that if she couldn’t 
stop it any other way, she’d kill her. And she meant it. 
She told me, that night in the Du Nord. She means 
what she says, that bird, and you know, sir, people die 
in this country—they die quick and easy and mysterious, 
and how do the police know what goes on back in a 
compound? They tend to their own business, the 
police do. 

“But that ain’t what stops me,” the Sergeant finished, 
miserably. “I can take care of my wife: I ain’t scared 
of the old lady, or anything else, that I can think of 
right now. The war cured me of being scared. It’s 
Louise. She’s as bull-headed, in her way, as her mother 
is. She says the old lady’s had all the hard luck she 
rates, and she ain’t going to add any to it. She won’t 
go against her.” 

“Well, I don’t see what I can do,” I told him. “What 
do you want me to do? Tell me, and if I can, I'll do it. 
You think it would help if I went and talked to her?” 

“No, sir: if it was me she was down on, I'd thank 
the Captain for a good word. But that ain’t it. I don’t 
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know. I just hoped the Captain would think of some- 
thing—” Seven bells struck at the Guard House below 
us, and we both had duties. I told him, as we moved off, 
that I’d see about it. I didn’t believe that it would 
help for me to recall to her the old days, because, if 
she had wanted a contact with her own people, she 
could have had it; and it was plain that she was through 
with all that. I might make a bad matter worse. So I did 
nothing. 

The other day, while I signed papers in my company 
office, there entered Sergeant Starne, and formally asked 
permission to request a special-order discharge on for- 
eign station, with transfer to the Fleet Marine Reserve 
status. Certainly, I told him: we’d write the letter and 
forward it approved. That affair disposed of, my First 
Sergeant congratulated him, informally, on the house- 
warming of the night before, and I then understood 
why that invaluable non-commissioned officer’s hand 
was so shaky, when he indicated the places for me to 
sign my name. And I observed that the face of Sergeant 
Starne was the face of a happy man. “You settled your 
affairs to suit you?” I asked him. 

“Yes, sir: everything’s lovely.” He grinned. “I was 
dam’ dumb, not seein’ it quicker. I told you the old 
lady was crazy. Well, what she kicked-about was mar- 
riage—gettin’ all tied for good an’ all. Now me and 
Louise are shacked-up—got a swell little Chinese house 
over by the Observatory—and everybody’s happy. | 
don’t know but what, after I get paid off, me and 
Louise will take a run down to Shanghai, or some- 
where, and get church-married—if she still wants to. 
But any way you take it, it seems to me like it’s another 
one on the old battle-ax.” 
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After the Family —What? 
By Ella Winter 


Family life is weakening all over the world, but nowhere so much as in Soviet Rus- 
sia where new conceptions have almost completely replaced the old. Mrs. Lincoln 
Steffens, from her experience in Russia, throws much interesting light upon the 
evolution of morals from the early excesses of the new freedom to the present. 


HAT struck me particularly in America,” said 

a Soviet educator on her return from the 

United States, “was that over there you think 
of the child primarily in relation to the family. We 
stress his relation to society.” 

“The family is not such a vital educational influence 
as it once was,” said another, “and we do not believe it 
should come first in our considerations. Our children are 
not only members of a family unit, they are members of 
a class-room, a school, a Pioneer or Comsomol (Young 
Communist) group, a community. And these, not the 
family, should play the vital and predominant réle in 
training and shaping them.” 

Family life is weakening in Russia because many 
functions the family used to perform are now under- 
taken by other agencies which perform them better than 
did the old individual home. Créches and nursery 
schools take charge of small children, placing them in 
trained and expert hands; mechanized laundries take 
over Monday’s washing and Tuesday’s ironing from 
the housewife; meals are provided in restaurants and 
communal kitchens attached to farm and school and 
enterprise, so that no meals need be prepared in the 
individual apartment if the housekeeper does not wish 
it. Or if the family wants to eat at home, and yet not 
cook, a meal can be bought ready prepared at a factory 
kitchen and carried home in thermos containers. Some 
of the new workers’ apartments are built with only a 
gas ring, no kitchen, for those who want to eat their 
main meals at their place of work or play. Others 
again have kitchenettes which “can be turned into 
closets when life is altogether communalized,” as one 
architect explained. 

It is true that some Communist writers advocated the 
break-up of the family long before the Revolution— 
but the break-up of the “bourgeois” family. What they 
railed against in the bourgeois family was its hypocrisy, 
its enslavement of women, its double-standard of morals, 
its difficulty of divorce, and the unjust penalizing of 
illegitimate children. Communists also disapprove of 


the domination of parents over children through their 
economic power. “From this the conclusion must not 
be drawn that men in the Revolutionary movement 
should not have families, nor the women bear children,” 
said Lunacharsky, ex-Commissar of Education. “The 
main kernel of society is the family.” But, he added, 
Communists could not decide in advance what form the 
new family would take. Trotsky, in his little book 
Problems of Life published in 1925, wrote: “Family 
relations are being shattered, some big chaotic process 
is going on”; but no one knew what would finally hap. 
pen. Communists are as interested as any foreign ob. 
server in what is developing in their new society. 

In other countries many of these changes are taking 
place also though perhaps in less organized fashion and 
in different proportions in different classes. While more 
children of the well-to-do spend their school-days at 
boarding schools and holidays at boys’ and girls’ camps, 
more workers’ children utilize public playgrounds, 
parks and libraries. Material conditions, and therefore 
social life, are changing in the rest of the world enough 
for President Hoover’s Committee on Recent Social 
Trends to report that “Many of the economic functions 
of the family have been transferred to the factory; its 
educational functions to the school, its supervision over 
sanitation and pure food to government.” And elsewhere 
the report states: “The church and the family have de- 
clined in social significance. ... Church and family 
have lost many of their regulatory influences over be- 
havior.” In these respects therefore it is not Bolshevism 
that is “destroying the family” but rather the same 
tendencies in all countries, the result of forces char- 
acteristic of our century, that are modifying social in- 
stitutions everywhere. 

It is a misapprehension which believes children are 
taken from their parents at birth in Soviet Russia. 
Parents and children live together; a few Communist 
parents send their children to pioneer homes as Ameri- 
can children may go to boarding school; but the great 
majority live with their parents, Children are not the 
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property of the state; but they are very definitely the 
concern of the state—their health, education, economic 
and cultural welfare. A parent may be put in jail for 
beating his child. Every successful effort to get women 
into industry increases the share of social agencies in 
caring for the child. 

Many new organizations exist which beckon the indi- 
vidual members of the family out of the home. In the 
Soviet Union all activities are related directly to society, 
so that human beings will feel part of “a big family.” 
The factory, as the centre of the worker’s life, invites 
him after working hours, to conferences, trade-union 
meetings or entertainment. Schools, créches, kindergar- 
tens, clubs, clinics, restaurants, movie houses, sports 
grounds, parks and playgrounds, swimming pools, 
libraries are attached to factories. Clubs have sprung up 
in town and village, for each trade and industry and 
group of the population. Here every kind of educa- 
tional and “cultural” activity and amusement is carried 
on, as also in Palaces of Culture. I saw one grand 
Palace of Culture being erected near the banks of the 
River Oka for the automobile workers of Nijni Nov- 
gorod (now Gorki) before the factory itself or the 
workers’ apartments were ready. Theatres, movies, con- 
certs, puppet shows, the radio, are within the reach of 
all, and no human being need be “tied to the home” 
for lack of means to pay for entertainment. 

For party members there are the party organizations. 
Pioneers go to meetings and conferences of their Pio- 
neer group and many mothers have complained because 
the children stay out so late and take these meetings so 
seriously. Comsomols—Young Communists—have their 
special activities. They are among the most active and 
energetic of Russia’s population; practically all their 
leisure is taken up with party or social work—teaching 
illiterates to read, taking political or literary classes, 
music or dramatic circles, encouraging prostitutes tq go 
to prophylactoria, arranging demonstrations, parades, 
meetings. These party organizations are developing 
a loyalty and cohesion which formerly belonged to the 
family group. One would not hear a Young Commu- 
nist say “I can’t do so and so, my family won’t let me,” 
but he might very easily cite the authority of his Com- 
somol district committee. 

A young Soviet engineer in Leningrad, an orphan 
and former besprizorni (homeless waif), told me that 
he had always felt orphaned and lost until he joined 
the party. “Now I have a family,” he said. “The Soviets 
are my father, the party is my mother.” 

The breakdown of many old social conventions is 
lessening family solidarity. In the West it is still hardly 
the proper thing to invite a wife or husband without the 
marriage partner. In Russia not only do husbands and 
wives go out separately, it may occur that even close 
friends do not know they are husband and wife. With 
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the one-day-in-five off instead of the former universal 
Sunday of rest, it happens frequently that husband and 
wife do not have the same day off; and so in practice 
they may see very little of each other. One rarely sees 
married couples at the same rest house at the same 


time. They get their holidays separately. It has even 


been charged that this is a factor breaking up mar- 
riages, for the husband or wife with leisure and peace 
in beautiful surroundings may be more easily led astray 
by new romantic attachments. 


eed 


It is the position of women under the new régime, 
however, that has done most to weaken the old family. 
Women held the family together as they themselves 
were bound by it. The Revolution gave them legal and 
economic and social equality with men and emancipa- 
tion from many of their age-old traditional bonds. It 
has taken years and will take many more years for 
this emancipation to become a fact, but rapid strides are 
being made. 

Russian women in the past were as unfree as women 
in the East. They belonged to a man, father or hus- 
band, all their lives, were frequently sold into wedlock 
at an early age, andin the East they did not see their 
husband till the wedging. They received little educa- 
tion, were for the most part not allowed to attend 
universities, could not travel without the consent of 
their husbands and of course never entered professions 
or public life. The attitude to women in China as de- 
scribed in Pearl Buck’s novel The Good Earth com- 
pares with the pre-revolutionary attitude to women in 
Russia. And even the fundamental joys of womanhood 
were spoiled for the Russian woman of the lower classes. 
Motherhood was a pollution and babies were brought 
into the world in incredible dirt by unlicensed mid- 
wives. Hundreds of thousands of babies died from lack 
of care and knowledge, thousands were thrown ‘into 
ponds and rivers by despairing mothers. Unfaithfulness 
might be punished by imprisonment or in the East 
by death, and the unfaithful wife’s children could be 
taken from her. Peasant women were frequently mar- 
ried for their economic value and sometimes just for 
the period of the harvest. 

Folk sayings and proverbs of old Russia illustrate 
the attitude to women. “The woman’s road—threshold 
to stove,” “A chicken is not a bird and a woman is 
not a person,” “Beat your wife for dinner and for 
supper too,” “I thought I saw two people but it was 
only a man and his wife.” 

Though middle and upper class women were not 
quite so badly treated, nor left so ignorant or unedu- 
cated, life held little more spiritual freedom for them. 





AFTER THE FAMILY — WHAT 


Unthinking visitors to Russia see women clad in 
unattractive frocks and cotton stockings, working in 
factories and on tractors, or waiting for long hours in 
queues outside shops to buy their day’s provisions, and 
they compare them with the scented chic middle and 
upper class girls in other countries. But the women of 
Russia today, peasants and workers, must be compared 
with peasants and workers before the Revolution. Rus- 
sian women today speak of what it means to be free of 
the physical and material domination of man, to be 
able to have only wanted families, to be free of house- 
hold slavery, to be out in the world feeling themselves 
independent human beings. 

“I seem to you old,” said a sixty-five-year-old baba 
at a recent conference. “But I am very young, for I do 
not count the fifty years I lived under the Czar.” 

The backward condition in which some women still 
remain is changing fast. Two million women are in 
industry earning equal wages with men for the same 
work. No woman is discriminated against in a job 
because she is married or because she may marry. On 
the contrary, every effort is made to get women into 
industry. Recently it was decreed that every housewife 
under fifty-six must earn her living by work outside the 
home. The Soviets want women in public life and in 
work outside the home. This will make their economic 
independence a reality, will free them completely from 
old bonds and the enslavement of the individual house- 
hold, will make it easier to bring knowledge and culture 
to them. 

Once the women have taken up factory work the 
contrast between the factory and some of their homes 
irks them. They object to the bad old habits of some of 
their husbands, swearing, drinking, dirt. They are being 
encouraged now to foster women’s clubs where they 
can spend their leisure. 

In the country also strenuous attempts are made to 
get women into the fields. Some women still object: 
“Woman’s place is not in the furrow,” said one. Some 
object to leaving their children in the créches. The 
writer Sergei Tretiakov (author of Roar China) tells 
of some women who crept up at night and stole their 
own children back from the nursery. But later when 
they saw they were well cared for they were willing to 
leave them. 

Young Russians are proud of the new freedom of 
their women. Alla, a pretty seventeen-year-old Comso- 
molka, an engineering student, came on a boat I was 
taking down the Volga. Red-lipped and rosy-cheeked, 
she was bursting with health and good spirits. She 
spoke to every one on the boat, and it was not long 
before she spied the Amerikanka. 

“I suppose in America girls don’t become engineers,” 
she started. “With us they are the equal of men in 
everything now. Our women can take up any profes- 
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sion. Many girls in my home town are going to be 
radio and electrical engineers.” 

She noticed my rubashka (Russian blouse), and was 
shocked. “You mustn’t wear that!” she cried. “Our 
women don’t wear those any more! They're men’s 
blouses. It was only in the last century that our revolu- 
tionary women wore them, as a protest against their 
enslavement. Now our women are free, there is no longer 
need for such protest. Please take it off. You are being 
politically incorrect. You are historically inaccurate!” 

The new sexual morality has helped complete wom- 
an’s emancipation. Panteleimon Romanov in the short 
story “Letters of a Woman” in Without Cherry Blos- 
som, describes a wife’s feelings, why it was necessary in 
the past to lie and deceive her husband, her lover, her- 
self. 

“Even the most free-thinking woman is generally so 
crushed by the unwritten moral law that she is afraid 
to admit to herself her real feelings. 

“She expresses not her own personality but some 
other, approved by public opinion, the opinion of her 
husband. 

“Eventually the real and active life in a woman 
dies. 

“Women have had only a ‘mutual life,’ no life of 
their own. And” concludes the heroine of this story, 
“I do not want the virtues of bygone days, however 
beautiful. I do not want married life if it doesn’t give 
me ‘life’; nor to purchase the blessings of a family at 
the cost of my freedom. I want to have the means where- 


by to live.” 
Spe 


Morals have gone through several stages since the 
Revolution. At first when the barriers were let down, 
some young people indulged their every whim, and for 
a gtrl not to be willing to share her bed with any chance 
young man was regarded as “bourgeois class prejudice.” 
But when civil war and the restless period of war 
communism was over, and under the NEP life and 
conditions were more stable, there was much propa- 
ganda to young people to conserve their energies for 
the Revolution and not dissipate them in sexual over- 
indulgence. Discussions of morals were widespread at 
this time, the Komsomolskaya Pravda, daily paper of 
the League of Communist Youth, being filled with 
articles on sex ideals and ethics; young people, anxious 
to live up to the ideals of the Revolution, asked many 
authorities what the sex-life of a Communist should be. 
Revolutionary leaders took part in these discussions. 
Lenin expressed much concern for the youth and ad- 
dressed their Comsomol congresses repeatedly. He dis- 
cusses some of their problems in his conversations with 
Clara Zetkin, well-known German Communist. Trotsky 
wrote on Problems of Life, Preobrezensky of the Com- 
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munist Academy on Morals and the Working Class, 
Yaroslavsky, president of the Society of the Militant 
Godless, on Party Ethics. Alexandra Kollontay, present 
Soviet Ambassador to Norway, wrote both fiction and 
articles. In her book Red Love called in Russian The 
Love of the Worker Bee, she took the extreme position 
that all relationships were permissible whether for the 
sake of raising a family or for mere pleasure. The 
“winged Eros” had his rights too, she said. 

She was bitterly attacked by many party members. 
Some said she advocated prostitution; among these was 
Professor Zalkind of Sverdlov University (now of the 
Kremlin Clinic), who put forward twelve rules of con- 
duct for young people, advising the opposite pole of 
conduct. They were: 

1. No early development of sex life among the pro- 
letariat. 

2. Complete continence before marriage, and mar- 
riage only under conditions of full sociological and 
physiological maturity. 

3. Marriage only between people planning a long 
common life, between people fitted in every respect for 
joint creative effort. 

4. The sexual act only as the consummation of deep, 
complete sympathy and attachment to the beloved ob- 
ject. 

5. The sexual act should not be frequent. 

6. Love must be monogamous, there should be con- 
stancy rather than variety. The philosophy of Genia 
(Kollontay’s heroine) is a sickness, not a class idea. 

7. The possibility of child birth must be remembered 
in every sexual act. Birth control and abortions are 
both harmful. 

8. In love relations there must be no element of 
flirting, courting, coquetry, and other methods of special 
sex conquest. 

g. Sexual selection must be along lines of revolu- 
tionary expediency. Physical attraction is a relic of bar- 
barism; class worthiness, and the purely eugenic ques- 
tion of the revolutionary communist cleansing of 
humanity through posterity must be the only consid- 
erations in the choice of the beloved. 

10. There must be no jealousy . . . if supplanted by 
a worse man, prove your superiority; if by a better, give 
way. 

11. There must be no sexual perversion. 

12. Sex must be entirely subservient to class, inter- 
fering in no way and serving in all things. 

These ideas are held to be too extreme by many 
Communists and they are rarely heard now, but they 
indicate the puritanism to which some theorists leaned. 

Russia has been called a puritanical dour country in 
matters of love and romance, a country of “love locked 
out.” It is said there is no time for love-making, that 
coquetry is too frivolous as fox-trotting is too bourgeois. 
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That this is not true even a short residence in the 
country proves. Russians are simple and natural about 
their sex lives and allow to biology and physiology the 
place they should occupy. Since property rights and 
religion have declined, sex relations are shorn of many 
of the complications to which they are still subject in 
other countries. The Western ideal of poetic, romantic 
love has little appeal for the Bolshevik. Bolsheviks have 
little time or energy for dalliance any more than they 
have a stomach for “sighs and tears and pale wander- 
ings.” The young Bolshevik wants to be out and achiev- 
ing, building roads, running tractors, making grain 
collections. Long-term relationships based on mutual 
interests, friendship and love are the ideal in Russia, 
as elsewhere, but there are no engagements, no long 
periods of “probation.” If a man thinks he has found 
his mate he moves into her room (or vice versa) and 
the relationship is a fact. If it was a mistake they sepa- 
rate. Marriage is influenced by few considerations ex- 
cept those of affection and the existence of a room. But 
neither does the serious girl give herself easily to a man. 


pet 


Socialist housing is affecting the status of the family 
also. Communal houses are increasing, and in these 
every member feels himself a member of the commune 
or collective rather than of the individual family. 

“Quite new relationships are developing in the com- 
mune,” said a sociologist. When a child is born the 
whole commune adopts it, and some communes have 
been seriously considering the question whether parents 
have a right to take their child away when they move 
out of a commune. The “sense of belonging” that for- 
merly existed among members of a family is now being 
developed among members of a commune. “Each fam- 
ily lives not in its own little world, but in the joys and 
sorrows of the whole commune,” said one boy member, 
Kolya. “The fact that in the commune boys and girls 
work, study and play together gives them a good chance 
of getting acquainted on the basis of work.” “The 
strong comradeships that develop lessen the chance 
of light sex relationships. In the eight months of the 
existence of our commune there have been two wed- 
dings, if one may so express one’s self, both of which 
have turned out well,” remarked Vanya, another. 

Youth communes are very particular about behavior. 
Some model principles were drawn up for them by the 
Komsomolskaya Pravda. One read: 

“The commune utterly condemns ephemeral sexual 
connections and an unbridled sex life. The only solu- 
tion of the sexual question is a firm and lasting mar- 
riage built on love, and such marriage can result only 
from reciprocal friendship, closeness of soul, and 
mutual interests.” 

That a new communal feeling is developing to re- 
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place the old family feeling is borne out by many anec- 
dotes. In the nursery of one commune a small child took 
her mother around to teachers and other children 
introducing her as she went as “our mother.” N. K. 
Krupskaya, Lenin’s widow, believes that a “collective 
woman will develop, capable of feeling affection for 
any child and sacrificing herself for any child.” Another 
Communist, Arnold Soltz of the Central Control Com- 
mission, told me that he expected parental feelings to 
weaken in time. “So will the feeling of belonging to 
an individual family. The child will develop feelings 
of love and of belonging to a wider group. If I consider 
every one my brother I will not have especially strong 
feelings for my blood brother. I also believe that some 
day women will be broadminded enough to feel no dif- 
ference between educating their own child or another’s.” 
Krupskaya says parental feelings cannot be suppressed, 
even if they may take new forms and be led into other 
channels. 

The family in America is not declining in human 
values, declared the Committee on Social Trends. Nor 
is it in Russia. Family affection is still strong. Mothers 
are as attracted to their babies as anywhere in the world, 
which is one reason they rejoice in the consultation 
clinics and créches and Institutions for Mother and 
Child which teach them better methods of caring for 
those children. Even in this country it does not decrease 
a mother’s love for her child when she goes to an of- 
fice all day and the child goes to a nursery school. 

But many of the legal restrictions on freedom that 
made family life formerly almost a policed affair have 
been removed in Russia, and social adjustment to the 
legal status is rapidly following. Marriage and divorce 
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being simple and inexpensive, a married couple does 
not stay together when one desires to be free. The child 
is safeguarded by the law that ensures support for it 
up to the age of eighteen, by whichever parent can best 
afford it, possibly both. A father has to contribute to 
the support of all his children. Since no distinction is 
made between registered and unregistered marriages, 
illegitimacy is wiped out. Every child is entitled to sup- 
port without discrimination. 

The laws of evolution work in the Soviet Union as 
elsewhere; on the surface trends in Russia resemble 
those in other countries. But an essential difference 
between the Soviet Union and the rest of the world 
is that in Russia some changes have been raised from 
the realm of blind chance to planned and rational 
control. 

The story “The Big Family” in Romanov’s Without 
Cherry Blossom contrasts the attitude of the old individ- 
ual family to an illegitimate child with that of the new 
Soviet society. Sonya, a young student, has gone to the 
village to have her baby. Her old friends and her 
mother despise her or ignore her. So she goes back to 
Moscow, to her student dormitory, and tells her friends. 

“But what are you crying about? Isn’t it great?” 
cries Tanya, and rushes out to tell the other students. 
And they all crowd around and “look as if something 
new and significant had happened for their own 
personal lives.” 

“And I very distinctly felt,” says Sonya, “that I had 
finished with the tyranny of the family over the individ- 
ual, that obscure, dirty tyranny .. . and it was some- 
what of a novelty for me. I have another larger family 
now, the human family.” 


STAND STAUNCHLY, WINTER TREES 
By Mary Cabot Martin 


Stanp staunchly, winter trees, nor give a sign 
That this is March: I pray you, keep yourselves 
Still clothed in secret black; sheathe not one twig 
With glove of patent spring; withstand the wind, 
Unknowledgeable wind that fans my heart 

Too hotly with a change of flaming curves. 

Ay, keep your reasoned beauty as a sword 
Outdrawn in my defence against the strength 

Of one who comes armed with a jewelled smile. 
And should I look away to save my sight 

From rapier flash too sudden and too red, 

O trees of March, betray me not with green. 





Give the Stockholder the Truth 


HOW AMERICAN FINANCE CAN RESTORE CONFIDENCE 


By Anderson F. Farr 


American corporations are responding to the growing demand for financial re- 
ports, but even today many of these reports are lacking in completeness or faulty 
in emphasis so that the stockholder is not completely informed of the condition 
of the business. Situated in a key position in which his sole task is to analyze 
such reports, Mr. Farr reveals the way in which the issues are obscured and 
points to a need for a sense of moral responsibility on the part of business leaders. 


fidence in the destiny of mankind and the mate- 

rial progress of the world, there were cautious 
investors who desired reliable information about the 
financial standing of a particular business enterprise 
before placing their funds in its securities. 

When they obtained information from bankers or 
investment houses, backed by the reports of well-known 
auditing firms, they rested content with the knowledge 
that no matter what happened they were at least in- 
vesting with their eyes open and with full, necessary 
information. It is only now that they are realizing the 
variations possible in audits and the divergent impres- 
sions which can be given by business figures, even 
when they are all present before the investor. 

For instance, a report by the Radio Corporation of 
America showing a net profit for 1931 of $768,903 is a 
comforting thing. An analysis of this report, however, 
which shows a decrease in the surplus account during 
that year of $49,509,006.39 is something else. When, 
in addition, this example may be duplicated in dozens 
of cases, there is excuse for examination, not to say 
apprehension. 

When a company issues its annual report showing 
earnings of $824,339.31 and a closer examination of the 
report discloses that the surplus account decreased $1,- 
179,631 during the year, there is obviously something 
worth looking into in the principles of auditing and 
accounting. 

The New York Stock Exchange, realizing the need 
for stricter supervision over the reports of corporations 
whose stocks are listed on its board, is suggesting a 
policy of individual audits for the benefit of the public. 
This raises the question of the thoroughness of commer- 
cial audits and the need of standards in accountancy. 
At present, and despite all attempts by the American 


E= in 1929, when security salesmen radiated con- 


Institute of Accountants to compile a vocabulary of ac- 
countancy terms applicable to all cases without danger 
of confusion or misinterpretation, we seem no farther 
along the road to clarity in the reports of corporations 
than we were in 1921 when the Institute first raised 


the question. 
ee 


When a security salesman begins to interest you in 
stocks, he mentions the strategical importance of the 
concern in its industry, the wide experience of its officers 
and directors, the possibility of profitable expansion, and, 
as a clincher, gives you certain concrete figures (gen- 
erally compiled by a firm of accountants of national 
reputation) showing the number of times the interest 
requirements have been earned on the funded debt 
each year for five years, or the net earnings per share 
after Federal taxes and other adjustments of various 
complicated natures have been met. The banker and 
broker centre their case almost entirely upon the lat- 
ter considerations. 

This information represents the concentrated facts 
for which you have been trained to ask by the invest- 
ment banking business. With that information you are 
able to form an opinion on the value of the security 
even though you have limited knowledge of the per- 
sonnel of the corporation, and no close check on its 
business practice, organization or routine, or competi- 
tive conditions, and furthermore have had no book- 
keeping or auditing experience of your own. Once you 
have all these pertinent factors, moreover, you will 
find that the reported earnings per share and the 
market value of the stocks have at times seemed to 
move with some slight degree of sympathy with each 
other. Obviously, it is essential that the earnings of the 
corporation should be real earnings. 
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Have you ever had the experience of realizing sud- 
denly that some knowledge you had lived by for 
years was untrue, false, a mirage? A friend of mine 
has recently had this experience in the prosaic field 
of industrial accountancy. Like many others he fol- 
lowed the advice of his banker in the purchase of se- 
curities with his limited funds prior to the depression. 
When the value of his securities dropped to unheard- 
of prices and his nest-egg was an apology for any 
kind of egg, he was not dismayed or even dis- 
gruntled. His securities were only keeping pace with 
the others. 

His investment counsellors had suggested the invest- 
ment in certain securities on the basis of earnings, so 
the other day he decided to look over the earnings of 
those units. With methodical exactness, he had care- 
fully filed away each annual report and had before him 
first-hand material for his study. What did he find? 
He found not only a lack of real facts but a misinter- 
pretation of those facts so flagrant that the manage- 
ment in many cases appeared to be either grossly igno- 
rant or to be purposely misleading. The technique of 
accomplishing this is taken up a little later. For many 
years I have made it a practice to examine carefully 
and to analyze several thousand fiscal balance sheets, 
profit-and-loss accounts, and surplus accounts and I 
am not surprised at the quizzical expression on a lay- 
man’s face when confronted with a set of circumstances 
which might have been created, consciously or unthink- 
ingly, to mislead investors. 

In his book Main Street and Wail Street, published 
in 1927, William Z. Ripley went to some pains to 
describe, analyze, and classify what has become that im- 
portant modern institution, the corporate annual report. 

He made mention of companies which issue no re- 
ports at all. He referred to concerns such as the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, which still do not present in- 
come accounts or depreciation figures. “American Can,” 
he wrote, “gives you depreciation for 1925, but never 
a whiff concerning its accrual through past years.” 
Many firms, on a single leaflet, vouchsafed their stock- 
holders a balance sheet but no income statement at all. 
Many investment trusts did no more. “The great Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company has not yet progressed beyond 
this embryonic state,” he wrote. 

But in his particular examination, Professor Ripley 
was concerned with the completeness of the annual 
report. A corporation, strange as it may seem, does 
have a duty to its stockholders. Six years ago a fairly 
reliable complete annual corporate report was some- 
what of a rara avis. During the intervening period 
some progress has been made, probably more as a mat- 
ter of present-day expediency than for any other pur- 
pose. But annual reports are still incomplete and filled 
with vague generalities. They often misinterpret vital 


information, overlook bald crucial facts, and are care- 
ful to analyze the obvious. 
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It is the unusual business enterprise which has not 
shown losses for the past three years. One by one the 
important industrial and commercial enterprises have 
gone into the red. There are still a few, like Drug 
Inc., J. C. Penney & Co., and the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., which are showing substantial net profits, 
but losses are much more frequent today than profits. 
But to show losses authoritatively and have little or 
no question raised by inquisitive stockholders has 
called for a high measure of diplomacy. It has finally 
been necessary for the general run of business enter- 
prises to resort more and more, like investment bankers 
at the time of an underwriting, to the services of the 
public accountant. 

When profits are being steadily recorded, stock- 
holders rarely bother to investigate. They are perfectly 
satisfied and annual corporate reports often contain 
balance sheets and supplementary figures prepared by 
the company itself with no verification from a firm of 
outside accountants. But when losses are assumed, then 
it is vital to employ reputable accounting services. An- 
nual reports bearing the certification of a well-known 
firm of public accountants will do much to disarm 
dissatisfied stockholders who have taken not only 80 
per cent to go per cent depreciation in the market value 
of their stockholding but at the same time have had 
their dividends largely or entirely eliminated “to con- 
serve the working capital of the business.” 

It is only too true that more of the larger companies 
are using the services of public accountants. There 
are 829 companies whose shares are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. A recent analysis of the annual 
reports of 781 of these companies by the New York 
State Society of Certified Public Accountants shows that 
651 or 83 per cent were audited by independent pub- 
lic accountants for the year 1931. An admirable record. 
It is to be hoped that this practice which is deemed so 
expedient during trying times as an attempted justi- 
fication of inefficient or near-sighted management will 
be carried over into future years when our business 
outlook becomes more cheery. 

But the desirability of having annual reports which 
are complete (containing certified balance sheets and 
full supplementary facts, a summary of the principal 
changes in operating policy during the year, new plants 
started, old ones discontinued, new products being 
handled, a condensed picture of the business itself) 
is only part of the story. In addition to completeness, 
reliableness and the healthy, experienced, qualified in- 
terpretation of accurate figures are as vitally important. 
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Three accounting schedules are needed for an under- 
standing of the financial condition of an industrial or 
commercial business, (a) the balance sheet or, as it is 
often termed, the financial statement, (4) the profit- 
and-loss account, and (c) the surplus account or, as 
this schedule is also often called, a reconciliation of 
the surplus. The balance sheet is the schedule which 
gives a full exact list, and the cost or depreciated 
value of every asset of a business, and also a detailed 
list of every liability. The liability side of the balance 
sheet of a corporation contains two additional items, 
(1) capital stock and (2) surplus. These two items 
plus all of the liabilities always equal to a penny the 
sum of all of the assets. This is always so, as the sur- 
plus account varies from year to year and month to 
month to make this exact balance. 

A balance sheet gives no indication whether a con- 
cern is operating profitably or unprofitably. All it does 
is to present a picture of the financial condition of a 
business at a particular moment. Should a picture of 
the Twentieth Century Limited be taken with a cam- 
era with a very fast shutter, a photograph of the train 
would be obtained in a fixed position. But this pic- 
ture would fail to convey to the observer a definite 
idea as to whether the train was moving forward at 
a high rate of speed, standing still, or going back- 
wards. That information is obtained from the profit- 
and-loss account. That schedule shows whether a busi- 
ness is going ahead, standing still or going backwards. 
When fully prepared, this schedule starts with the 
figure of sales, then the cost of goods sold, and all 
of the expenses of operation such as selling expenses, 
administrative expenses, interest, depreciation and 
taxes for the period covered. The final resultant fig- 
ure after all expenses of every character are deducted is 
the net profit. 

Probably the most valuable inferences regarding the 
condition of a business can be obtained by the com- 
parative analysis of two or more balance sheets. In this 
way the trend of each item can be readily seen and to 
the experienced analyst the figures become an open 
book of most valuable data. Between any two dates 
the surplus account will be different. The reconcilia- 
tion of the surplus shows to the penny how this dif- 
ference came about. The preceding surplus becomes 
the initial figure to which are added the profits for the 
period and other credits, if any. From this total are de- 
ducted dividends and miscellaneous adjustments if 
any, the final sum always appearing as the very same 
item of surplus as in the last balance sheet. Of very 
great significance is this term of “miscellaneous ad- 
justments.” 

A concrete case is more valuable than generalities. 
A company takes inventory on December 31, its fiscal 
date. The final results show, let us say, $135,600 of 
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obsolete merchandise which has been carried for two 
or three years. If this amount had been charged off 
the year the goods became obsolete, the profits for 
that year would have been reduced by just that 
amount. However, the charge-off was not made im- 
mediately, but has to be taken now. Certain account- 
ants and boards of directors make this item a charge 
against surplus and not against profit and loss. This 
practice is based upon the theory that the inventory 
loss is not properly chargeable to the business of the 
year just passed but belongs to the preceding years. 
It is readily recognizable that under this questionable 
practice, certain items of expense, such as this one, are 
never made a charge against profit and loss, so that 
reported net profits, where items like this occur year 
after year, are not what they seem to be. 

The merchandise represented by the item of $135,- 
600 is obsolete for one or a combination of reasons: 
(1) it was offered for sale at a price which was too 
high competitively and was never sold, (2) the market 
was misjudged and too large a quantity purchased, (3) 
competitors produced a new product which made 
this particular merchandise passé, (4) the market value 
of the product dropped rapidly, (5) improved pro- 
duction methods made it possible to produce the same 
or a better product at less cost. But every one of these 
factors could have been mitigated by capable manage- 
ment. Volumes have been written on this subject but 
the continued profitable operations of certain business 
units right through the depression bear out this state- 
ment. Efficient management anticipates difficulties and 
is prepared for them, no matter when they come. 
Charges for inventory obsolescence are a charge to busi- 
ness. They represent a loss or at least a decrease in 
the value of the assets of a concern and hence a drop 
in the intrinsic value of a stockholder’s interest. 

It may be conceded that surpluses are created for 
the very purpose of handling unexpected demands 
upon the assets of the corporation. They are not, how- 
ever, a graveyard in which all the secrets of misman- 
agement may be buried. The strenuous conditions of 
the past four years provide ample excuse for the use 
of the surplus but none for the practice of regarding 
a drop in the surplus as of no consequence whatever. 
Further, it must be insisted that the use of the word 
“profit” is a trifle far-fetched in a statement which 
shows a precipitous decline in the well-being of the 
corporation, as revealed in the drop in its surplus. 

I have in front of me a twelve-page pamphlet 
headed “Doehler Die Casting Co., New York, N. Y. 
Annual Report for 1931.” The first paragraph ad- 
dressed to the stockholders is interesting, encourag- 
ing, and instructive. “The year 1931 has been a dif_i- 
cult one. Our new subsidiary companies, not yet suffi- 
ciently entrenched to withstand the onslaughts of a 
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major depression, leaned heavily on the parent com- 
pany. By virtue of rigid economies, aggressive sales 
efforts and production efficiency, the Doehler Die 
Casting Co. fared well, comparatively speaking. Its 
net operating profit before depreciation was $241,368.- 
19 resulting in a final net profit of $139,112.88.” Now, 
wouldn’t this paragraph give you an idea that the 
business was operating successfully? The profit-and- 
loss account for the year verified this figure. Divi- 
dends of $100,005.07 were paid during the year, which 
would lead one to believe that the balance of $39,- 
107.81 would represent the increase in surplus for the 
year. 

But what do we find? The surplus instead of show- 
ing an increase of $39,107.81 actually reflects a de- 
crease from $3,106,515.61 to $1,535,076.35 or just about 
50 per cent. A drop in the surplus of this percentage 
would seem to be quite a respectable shrinkage in the 
stockholders’ investment and particularly in contrast 
to the first paragraph in the report emphasizing a 
tangible profit to stockholders. At this rate a similar 
profit would only have to be recorded for a little over 
two years and the business would have its surplus 
account entirely eliminated. 
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How did this state of affairs come about? Well, the 
company had no inventory obsolescence, losses from 
bad debts or on investments to write off, but it was 
able to find other charges which it decided to make. 
Strangely enough these charges were not put through 
the profit-and-loss account. If they had been, that first en- 
couraging paragraph in the annual report could never 
have been written, the management would have had 
to admit a loss of considerably over a million dollars! 
The important items written off were (1) Amortiza- 
tion of Financing Charges, $64,371.32; (2) Reduction 
of Patents to the Nominal Value of One Dollar, $178,- 
612.82; (3) Expenditure on Development of New 
Products, $188,076.80; (4) Special Dies and Tools, and 
Expenditure on Re-layout of Plants, $100,806.17; and 
(5) Reserve for Deficits of Subsidiary Companies in 
Process of Liquidation, $1,190,535.14. This is quite an 
impressive list of charges to be suddenly placed before 
stockholders. Should not these items have been largely 
charged to profit and loss in immediately preceding 
years? 

We have mentioned before the Radio Corporation 
of America, the acme and quintessence of radio ac- 
tivity. Its development has been so rapid in the few 
years of its existence that its influence through its sub- 
sidiaries is pre-eminent in the radio manufacturing 
field, communications and broadcasting field and 
through Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation (now 


being operated by a receiver) in the entertainment 
field. The 1931 annual report is lengthy and impres- 
sive, particularly the early paragraphs which point 
out, “The net income of the company for the year 
was $768,903.” Aggregate dividends of $4,250,880 were 
paid on the “A” Preferred and “B” Preferred Stocks 
which would lead one to believe that surplus would 
show a decrease of the difference between the divi- 
dend disbursements and net income, amounting to 
$3,481,977. Instead the surplus account shows a de- 
crease not of $3,481,977 but of $49,509,006.39. 

In the first place the surplus on December 31, 1930, 
was only $30,010,537.76. To create a surplus ample 
enough to carry the extraordinary charges, a capital 
surplus of $30,057,354.36 was largely created by reduc- 
ing the stated value of the common stock from $4.22 
to $2.00 per share. That process increased the surplus by 
the sum of $30,057,354. In order to show a profit for the 
year of $768,903, vast—and they might seem vast even 
to an astronomer—sums were charged to the surplus 
account. Inventories were written down $10,359,000; a 
$16,222,000 write-down was made on the fixed assets; 
$4,891,300 was written down on investments. The fore- 
going charges seemed to have been insufficient for the 
contemplated needs of the management, so further 
sums were set aside with no explanation, $2,623,500 as 
Reserves for Special Contingencies and $8,323,854 as 
additions to the General Reserve. In short, not only 
are 30 millions insufficient for the charges, but over 10 
millions in addition must be set aside in reserve funds. 


tpi 


Back in 1882, a small business enterprise was started 
under inauspicious circumstances. That enterprise un- 
der forceful management was destined to revolution- 
ize and simplify the records of retail stores through- 
out the world. In 1926 the business was recapitalized 
as the National Cash Register Company and 1,100,- 
ooo shares of Class A Common Stock were underwrit- 
ten by a banking group headed by Dillon Read & Co., 
and offered to the public at $50 per share. 

The National Cash Register Company is reputed to 
produce go per cent of the output of cash registers 
in the United States and to handle a substantial ex- 
port business, besides having a manufacturing subsidi- 
ary in Germany. And profits for many years were very 
large. For 1928 the reported net profits amounted to 
$7,817,000 and for 1929 to $8,339,640. Then they began 
to drop. The year 1930 disclosed a substantial profit 
although it was only $3,584,000. So when 1931 ended, 
recording a drop in the annual sales of just about 50 
per cent from the high of $57,607,000 in 1929, and 
profits seemed to vanish, comforting words are again 
called upon. Again it is the early part of the annual 
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report which strikes a responsive chord in the hearts of 
the 14,616 stockholders. “After deducting all expenses 
. incident to operation, including repairs and main- 
tenance, and adequate provisions for depreciation and 
taxes, including a reserve for income taxes, domestic 
and foreign, the net operating earnings of the parent 
Company and its subsidiaries for the year ending 
December 31, 1931, are $824,339.31. This is equiva- 
lent to 69 cents per share as applied to the 1,190,000 
shares of Common A Stock outstanding, which is en- 
titled to a preferential dividend over the 400,000 Com- 
mon B shares of $3.00 per share per annum. As com- 
pared with 1930, the earnings for 1931 show a decrease 
of $2,760,491.12. This decline in earnings is primarily 
due to the reduced sales, which for the year ending 
December 31, 1931, amounted to $28,870,302.21, as 
against $45,380,767.36 for the year 1930, or a decline 
of approximately 36 per cent.” 

Then there follows a kind of quiet, insignificant, sup- 
plemental paragraph of one sentence. “There were 
certain special write-offs, amounting to $2,003,970.22, 
charged against Surplus, as shown in detail in the 
Consolidated Income and Surplus Account.” Why not 
explain what these charges are instead of referring to 
the Consolidated Income and Surplus Account which 
to most investors and stockholders is less understand- 
able than the Greek alphabet ? Of what do these special 
write-offs consist? Just six items. Here they are—(1) 
abnormal losses arising from the revaluation of foreign 
investments at current rates of exchange, $551,773, (2) 
provisions for losses on liquidation of inventories of 
obsolete models, $523,642, (3) provision for obligations 
arising out of contracts with former employees, $492,- 
465, (4) provision for contingencies, $133,862, (5) writ- 
ten off on leaseholds, improvements, etc., $202,226, and 
(6) provision for losses on claims against closed banks, 
$100,000. 

If these are not losses, what are they? What does 
“provision for contingencies” mean? What knowledge 
does that convey to a stockholder? What does the “etc.” 
stand for in next to the last item? Would it not have 
been more enlightening to the average stockholder if 
that early paragraph had quoted a loss of $1,179,631 
rather than a profit of $824,339? It certainly seems as if 
a dogma had been established that some kind of profit 
figure must be reported to stockholders over an audi- 
tor’s certificate. 

In the first paragraph of an annual report which is 
admirable for its completeness, the well-known manu- 
facturers of Eveready flashlights and batteries tell its 
49,369 stockholders: “The net income of the corpora- 
tion for the year 1931 after provision for all taxes, 
depreciation, interest, dividends on senior securities 
of subsidiary companies, depletion and other charges, 
was $18,029,522.23....” But that figure was arrived 
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at after quite a few “provisions.” Here again the drop 
in the surplus account during the year, from $98,- 
579,703.24 to $43,659,274.52 is attributable in a very 
minor degree to the aggregate dividend disbursements 
of $23,401,931.80. The dividends are only $5,400,000 in 
excess of the reported net income but the surplus 
takes a tumble of almost $55,000,000. Adjustment of 
power contracts; adjustment of marketable securities 
to market of December 31, 1931; adjustment of the 
net current assets of foreign companies and revalua- 
tion of inventories carried in United States dollars but 
located in Canada and other foreign countries; mis- 
cellaneous items not affecting 1931 operations; and a 
final item of adjustment of fixed-assets values amount- 
ing to $39,794,031.11. What limits should be set, if any, 
to the writing up of fixed properties in good times and 
writing them down in bad times? That this charge is 
at least unusual is recognized by an earlier explanation 
in the report. 

For a concern with assets in excess of $408,000,000 
and capital and surplus of $217,000,000 the annual report 
in 1931 of the Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation gives 
comparatively little information. A net income of $18,- 
931,510.72 is shown in the briefest of brief consolidated 
income accounts, offset in the surplus by a charge more 
than twice as large—“Transferred to Reserve for Gen- 
eral Contingencies, $40,000,000”—and the only explana- 
tion a stockholder receives is “. . . for the purpose of 
amply protecting the company’s operations and assets 
against future contingencies.” That is almost clearness 
personified. Would it not be natural to wonder if any 
small part of this $40,000,000 might have been charge- 
able against the reported net income? 

In a very similar way, the Air Reduction Company 
reports net earnings “for the year 1931, after deprecia- 
tion and all other operating reserves, including Fed- 
eral taxes” of $3,815,409.80. But the surplus shows two 
interesting blanket items, this time without even an 
attempt at an explanation. These two items together 
are almost as large as the reported net earnings, (1) 
transferred to reserve for contingencies from capital 
surplus, $1,468,077.14, and (2) from earned surplus, 
$1,829,672.24. It would at least seem logical in cases 
of this nature to have some yearly explanation of what 
happens to funds transferred to such reserves for con- 
tingencies, how the amounts so transferred are ar- 
rived at, and the theory behind each reserve of this 
troublesome nature. 

The textile industry has operated under untold 
handicaps for many years. It is natural that one of the 
outstanding enterprises in the woollen and worsted 
manufacturing business would present a more or less 
unusual situation. The report of the American Wool- 
en Company for the year ending December 31, 1931, 
does appear to present such a situation. The loss for 
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the year’s operations amounted to $2,836,826.02. But 
an adjusted surplus as at December 31, 1930, of $3,210,- 
295.07 is turned into a deficit of $17,738,679.21 one 
year later. The various charges range from $19,001.25 
written off on sundry investments, and $500,000 trans- 
ferred to reserve for contingencies, to $10,041,769.20 
adjustment of book value of active properties. Mone- 
tary values can certainly vanish before a stockholder’s 
very eyes. And this reserve for contingencies—what 
a nemesis it has become! 

The American Car and Foundry Company and its 
subsidiaries reported a loss for the year ending April 
30, 1932, for the first time in its thirty-three years of 
operations. The reported loss amounted to $2,577,- 
276.99. If three items, (1) provision for shrinkage in 
value of securities amounting to $2,150,400, (2) pro- 
vision for unrealized loss on foreign exchange of 
$280,171.16, and (3) provision for depreciation in in- 
ventory values aggregating $300,000, had not been 
placed in the consolidated earned-surplus account, the 
loss for the year would have been more than twice 
as large as the reported figure. 


a 


These reports are not deliberately misleading. Of 
course, the careful and thorough investor experienced in 
financial affairs can compare reports for 1931 with those 
of the year before and determine what has happened to 
surplus. Nevertheless, in these days when the securities 
of most of the large corporations are widely held by the 
general public unfamiliar with the intricacies of book- 
keeping, a policy of simplicity and complete frankness 
is necessary. As an instance of what I have in mind, take 
the annual report of the Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
for the year 1931. The statement of the president is one 
of those sparse, cold New England messages. It doesn’t 
even mention a profit, whether net profits or profits on 
operations for the year. That is left entirely to the Cer- 
tified Public Accountants and their schedules. A “con- 
densed consolidated income and expense account” is 
given for two years for comparative purposes, both 
1930 and 1931. That is a good practice, and here there 
is no juggling of stockholders’ funds. The final figure 
of “Net Income” is the net income. There are no out- 
side adjustments, no charges to the surplus account, 
no facts which need supplemental explanation, no 
“net profits from operations” which are found to be 
ambiguous after a careful study. Every charge is made 
direct to the income for the year and these charges are 
of varied types and kinds, including a write-down on 
United States Government Securities and Federal Land 
Bank Bonds to market value at December 31, 1931, 
$159,708; provision for possible loss on cash in closed 
banks, $140,060; and losses on sale or other disposal of 
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assets and sundry expenses, $6,635. Here on one page 
are concentrated the facts regarding net income. This 
practice is certainly in contrast to those annual reports 
which give one figure of profit in the message to the 
stockholder, a figure which needs skilful investigation 
and analysis to ascertain what it really represents. 

Then there is the outstanding example of clearness, 
sincerity, and reliableness as reflected in the twenty- 
third annual report of the General Motors Corporation 
covering the year 1931. The General Motors Corpora- 
tion is one of the very great business enterprises of the 
world, with 313,117 stockholders. Its importance is tre- 
mendous in many lines of business activity. Its capital 
and surplus amount to $926,000,000 and its employees 
are measured by the tens of thousands. It behooves a 
concern of such power and with such ramifications to 
set an example of positive integrity and rugged sim- 
plicity in giving an accounting to its stockholders so 
that when a report gives a figure for profits there is no 
chance whatsoever of misinterpretation. Such an exam- 
ple has been set. The report for 1931 is one of the most 
complete reports issued to stockholders, containing a 
wealth of interesting facts and information, put to- 
gether in a manner to indicate that the officials recog- 
nize a duty to stockholders, and a high degree of con- 
scious moral and financial responsibility. 

The consolidated income account is given in com- 
parison with the income account for the preceding year 
and every item representing a loss is charged to income 
fully as much as any of the usual charges of expense. 
There is even an extraordinary and non-recurring 
charge of $20,574,514 largely representing revaluation 
of net working capital abroad to a dollar-value basis 
and including a revaluation of security investments to 
market value. The account is clear from beginning to 
end, edited as far as possible, which is far at that, in 
non-technical language. Moreover, no part of the ac- 
counting exhibits is at variance with figures or im- 
plications contained in the message to stockholders. 
That also is as it should be. 

Annual reports covering operations for 1932 are now 
appearing. The first to appear are those of the smaller 
corporations and the practices outlined here are again 
prevalent in all their malignancy. Figures are fig- 
ures but interpretations are interpretations, and only 
the careful, trained observer is able to discern the true 
state of affairs. Next will come the reports of corpora- 
tions with many branches and factories, and following 
that will come the reports of corporations with foreign 
subsidiaries and affiliations. They will be coming for 
six months and if they are no better than those which 
have already appeared, the evils complained of are still 
left for correction. 

As mentioned previously, the New York Stock Ex- 
change, through Richard Whitney, its president, has 
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announced that after July 1 of this year, independent 
audits will be required of all corporations applying for 
the listing of their securities. For a great many years the 
Exchange has exerted a powerful influence in compel- 
ling the issuance of authoritative information to stock- 
holders and investors. As a result the information given 
to the Exchange before a security will be listed is often 
far more complete than that which the corporation fur- 
nishes in its annual report to its stockholders. However, 
the Stock Exchange requires such reports only when new 
listings are offered. In other periods, the stockholder is 
dependent solely upon the corporation’s own reports. 

The immediate value of the Stock Exchange ruling is 
in its influence over its members and its power in 
making even more stringent listing requirements for 
those who later may desire admittance. But only a small 
percentage of the total number of corporations are listed 
on the Big Board. The smaller exchanges have far less 
exacting requirements and many stocks arc not listed 
at all. Hundreds of concerns, for instance, have “trad- 
ing privileges” on the New York Curb Exchange and 
upon these business enterprises the Curb itself has very 
limited information and influence. 

The listing committee of the New York Stock Ex- 
change studied the problems which might arise in re- 
quiring independent audits for several years prior to 
the recent announcement of its President. While this 
move is a marked advance, it would be well to keep 
in mind that there are certain definite limitations to the 
effectiveness of this programme. These limitations, in 
addition to the limited number of corporations affected 
by rulings of the Exchange, are (a) the divergent view- 
points of accountants on the same accounting problems, 
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(5) the attitude of the active management and of the 
Board of Directors toward such problems and (c) the 
qualitative interpretation of audited figures by the man- 
agement after they are prepared by independent ac- 
countants. It is that interpretation with which we are 


primarily concerned. 
ee 


If there was ever a time when leadership was es- 
sential to a country, it is now, and it happens that in 
America the field of business and industry provides the 
more capable and harder-working individuals who are 
utilizing their abilities to forge ahead. Leadership can 
be powerful if based on facts, energy and experience, 
but it must be also grounded on a basis of moral re- 
sponsibility. We need general realization on the part of 
officers and directors of important business units that 
they have a greater duty to their stockholders and to 
the state than to themselves. 

From the standpoint of public well-being, it is infi- 
nitely better to face the facts of losses and falling profits 
if the honesty of that inspection reflects the attitude of 
true responsibility assumed by the officers of business 
organizations during these years of stress. There is need 
for a sense of stewardship in the relationship between 
corporations and the public. The distrust of the invest- 
ment business now so generally evident will not be 
lessened by the continuation of policies which have as- 
sisted in bringing about that distrust. Only by estab- 
lishing the frankest and most honorable alliance between 
business executives, the investing public, and stockhold- 
ers can the restoration of confidence be brought about 
which is so essential to general recovery. 


SPRING 
OUT OF JERUSALEM 


by. Meridel LeSueur 


Tue olive branch has budded 

And secret Gethsemane is misted in creation. 
Out of Golgotha a flower 

From the anointment of the Magdalene 
Have come red flowers and crocuses. 

Come forth! 

The stone has rolled away and the tomb is empty. 
Come forth! 

The fruit, the body, and the wine. 

Come forth! 

The cross has budded and the thorn ends 
Have blossomed! 


Buds 

Break on the thorns of ancient crucifixion. 
Blood dripping from the nimbus of divinity 
Has burst open the thorn ends in Buds. 
Buds 

Swell and break from the wood of the cross. 
The staff of the executioner has budded, 
The seal of the tomb has burst asunder. 
Trumpet has been raised to invisible lips and sounded 
In the sap. 

Come forth! Come forth! 

Out of the damp tomb. 


Out of the rock-sealed caves 


Come forth! 





Protect the Worker - III 


Two million children are employed while eleven million adults are out of work. Last 
month we presented articles by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and Josephine Goldmark 
revealing the tactics of unscrupulous employers who take advantage of the industrial 
depression. Mrs. Halle here presents further evidence in the facts relating to employment 
of children and the crisis in the schools which is turning many of them into the streets. 


“Lucky” to Have a Job 
By Rata S. Halle 


Is is the month of March, in the year of our 

Lord 1933. A tremendous crisis has spread over 

all the world. An industrial depression more 
widespread than we have ever known has thrown 
11,000,000 adults in these United States alone out of 
work. Yet even now 2,000,000 jobs are held by children. 

Two million children, paying the price as children 
always do in any great human crisis. Children, giving 
up such pitiful education as they might have got other- 
wise, such scant preparation as they might have had 
for a never-too-bright future; 2,000,000 children, stunt- 
ing their bodies and dulling their minds, in the jobs 
which their fathers and their older brothers, or their 
mothers and their sisters, need. 

We are the richest nation in the world, and in all 
our history child life has never been so valuable as it 
is today. The latest census showed that in any sample 
group of 1000 American citizens, there are 68 less chil- 
dren under fifteen, now, than there were half a century 
ago. Yet of these increasingly precious children in this 
wealthy nation, 2,000,000 “lucky” ones are working, 
while 1,000,000 more are out of school, many of them 
competing in a tragically deflated labor market for the 
jobs that their elders so desperately need. 

Is it any wonder that the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has just announced a campaign to take these 
children out of their jobs and put them back into the 
schools where they belong? Time was—four or five 
decades ago—when early bread-winning might not have 
been so serious a handicap either for the child or the 
community as it is today. In those pre-machine days, 
the child who left school either worked on the farm or 
in the shop of his family or a kindly neighbor, complet- 
ing his education by learning a trade—the old appren- 
tice method. But what are these children who are 
“lucky” enough to have jobs doing today? 


The Junior Employment Service of New York State 
says that of the 1800 jobs they had available in a recent 
month for the 18,000 applicants under twenty, 40 per 
cent of those for girls were for domestic service at wages 
as low as two dollars a week. Eleven of the seventeen 
positions that the Philadelphia Placement Service was 
able to offer its 1066 fourteen- and fifteen-year-old regis- 
trants in the same month were for errand work, 
mostly temporary, at wages equally incredible. The 
Commissioner of Labor in Connecticut reported in the 
summer of 1932 between 100 and 150 sweatshops hiring 
young girls for as little as 60 cents to $1.10 for a 55-hour 
week, while the Women’s Bureau found similarly long 
hours and starvation wages, with a tendency even fur- 
ther to replace women with young girls at $3.50 a week! 

But these wages are munificent beside those of the 
fly-by-night factories in one of the Connecticut towns 
where the work is done largely by “learners,” who get 
a dime a week while they are learning to run the 
machines. Afterwards, unless they are among the very 
few who are kept on (to maintain the “learner” fiction) 
and permitted to work all day at top speed for three 
dollars to five dollars a week, they are dismissed to 
make way for other ambitious “learners” at 10 cents 
a week. And all this at monotonous, repetitive, blind- 
alley work. 

Agents of the National Child Labor Committee re- 
cently found a family of six, including four children, 
stringing safety pins on wires late into the night for 
four or five dollars a week, while another group of six 
children from five years up were separating long strips 
of lace, and earning sixty-four cents a day for their 
combined efforts. A frail girl, doing her feeble best to 
support her family of eight, got $1.97 for a 55-hour 
week in a shirt factory. 

And that, ladies and gentlemen, is the way we get 
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those “incredible bargains” of which we boast—those 
“three or four good-looking dresses for the price of 
one”—those men’s shirts for little more than the former 
price of a pair of collars—those coats and underwear 
and household articles that are, as we incredulously 
observe, “almost given away, my dear.” Can we afford 
them at the price, even in these days? And if not, what 
are we going to do about it? How are we going to get 
those 2,000,000 children, children like our own ten-year- 
old Bills and twelve-year-old Marys, back into the 
schools and out into the sunshine where they belong? 

The powerful opposition of selfish interests prevented 
the ratification of the Constitutional Amendment 
which, after twenty years of patient effort, the National 
Child Labor Committee had got through Congress in 
1924. So we have no federal law to protect our children. 

The result of this is that the children of Pennsyl- 
vania can, by crossing the border into the cranberry 
bogs of New Jersey, evade the Pennsylvania school laws 
without being liable under the New Jersey ones; trucks 
can carry goods from New York State across the border 
into Connecticut where, under their lax legislation, gar- 
ments may be made by sweated child labor and brought 
back into New York to be sold at correspondingly low 
prices, in competition with those of decent manufac- 
turers who are desperately trying to make a living in 
accordance with the laws of the State and of humanity. 
And neither State has the power to intervene. 

It is true that most of the States have some sort of 
legislation regulating the labor of children, varying 
from Ohio, which has a sixteen-year minimum age 
standard, down to two States that permit children under 
fourteen to leave school to work; from four that have 
an 8-hour day and a 44-hour week, down to eight that 
permit a g to 11-hour day and a 51-to-60-hour week. 

Four States have no regulations against night work 
for children, and eleven of them have practically no 
prohibition against dangerous occupations for them. 
Twelve States nobly do their duty, not by enforcing the 
law, but by punishing minors who evade it by exclud- 
ing them from compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, a statement which may misrepresent 
the motive of their regulation, but not its effect. Several 
of the States in which the laws are adequate, are less 
progressive when it comes to the enforcement of them. 


ie 


Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt tells the story of sitting next 
to a prominent Georgian at a dinner party during their 
first visit to Georgia, and saying to him: 

“You have compulsory education in this State? I 
wondered a little because I see so many children of 
school age out on the streets and in the fields.” 
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The prominent citizen puffed out his chest, and said: 

“Yes, indeed, we have compulsory education. It has 
been part of our Constitution for twenty years.” 

“Well,” asked Mrs. Roosevelt, “have you any enforce- 
ment laws?” 

“Well, no—no. We haven’t got to that part yet.” 

Nevertheless, progress had been made up to 1929 
when this mad old world went reeling off its balance. 
No longer did we find the shocking conditions in the 
mines and the cotton mills, for example, that had 
spurred the efforts of the early crusaders against child 
labor. Public conscience had been aroused, legislation 
had been improved, perhaps also our material well- 
being had helped to reduce child labor, between the 
1920 and the 1930 census, 22.6 per cent for the ten to 
eighteen-year age group, and over 37 per cent for the 
ten to sixteen-year group. Even then the depression had 
undoubtedly already begun to replace adult workers 
with the cheaper child labor, had already begun the 
exploitation of juvenile workers. But after that the de- 
pression began to get still deeper and blacker. More and 
more adults were dropped from their jobs. Industry 
began paying lower and lower wages. Then need at 
home, a chance for exploitation in the fields and the 
factories, the patient work of years undone—and now 
this picture. 

A steady procession of boys and girls, underfed, 
underclothed, stunted, pinched, dragging themselves 
into the fields and factories, or sitting all day and much 
of the night at home, doing a man’s work for a child’s 
pay.* 

It is estimated that 200,000 to 400,000 boys under six- 
teen are working at street trades, as newsboys, boot- 
blacks, vendors of chocolates and shoe strings, errand 
boys, etc., with all the physical and moral risks that 
that involves. We warm our egos by buying their 
wares, under the sentimental but false impression that 
they are the sole support of widowed mothers, or of 
large families of even younger brothers and sisters. 
But an investigation has shown that the large majority 
of newsboys, at any rate, come from normal homes, 
and are plying their trade because of the lure of the 
streets, or a simple desire for spending money. 

Over 3000 children are in the canneries, where they 
work ten to fourteen hours a day, standing or sitting 
on backless seats, doing heavy lifting on wet and sloppy 
floors, some of them at night, and all of them under 
pressure because of the perishable nature of the goods 
they handle. 

Twice as many children are in agriculture as in all 
the other trades together. The census found 470,000 

*Some statistics hound has calculated that it would take this 
wretched procession, walking ten abreast, three days and two nights— 
from Monday morning when the factory whistles blow, until Wednes- 


day evening when the newsboys begin to cry their wares—to pass 
your house, or mine. 
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from ten to fifteen in April of 1930, and that is before 
farm work gets under way in most of the States! Yet 
there they were, working up to twelve hours a day, 
often in cramped positions and in excessive heat, many 
of them members of migratory families, following the 
fruit and vegetable season from place to place, living in 
unsanitary conditions in makeshift shacks or labor 
camps, and of course with no schooling at all. Many 
of them who work hard at these tasks all summer, 
find themselves at the end of it without sufficient money 
to buy clothing to wear to school! 

It is true that 402,344 of these are unpaid family work- 
ers, but this does not mean children who are just doing 
helpful chores about the farm. The instructions to the 
census takers were to include only children who were 
working regular hours and whose work was regularly 
contributing to the family income. 67,166 are wage earn- 
ers away from home. 


ee 


Even more pitiable are those children who work in 
the tenements, and their numbers cannot be estimated 
at all, as they elude the census as well as the law. Typi- 
cal of them are the little safety-pin stringers and the 
lace separators of whom I have already spoken. 

So the vicious circle goes on: insecurity for adults, 
privation and insecurity for the children, wages lower 
and lower, more and ever more adults replaced by 
children, until we are almost back to the circle that 
Owen Lovejoy described twenty years ago: child labor, 
illiteracy, industrial inefficiency, low wages, long hours, 
low standards of living, bad housing, poor food, unem- 
ployment, intemperance, disease, poverty, child labor, 
illiteracy, and so round and round the circle in- 
definitely. 

But even if the federal government and all of the 
States had proper child-labor legislation—and enforced 
it—what would we do just now with these 2,000,000 
children from our farms and factories and streets? 
Send them back to school? But the same economic 
debacle that put most of them into industry has, at 
the other end, closed the doors of the schools to them. 
And while, by taking them out of their pitiful jobs, 
we could at least give those jobs to their fathers and 
mothers and sisters and brothers to whom they belong, 
we would however have nothing to offer these children 
in their place. 

For the vocational schools and the continuation 
schools and the night schools, where they could have 
gone on with their education, possibly learning a trade 
that would have fitted them for better jobs when a 
brighter day dawned, have been discontinued—in the 
name of economy; schools and courses that had come 
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into being after long and patient effort on the part of 
those with the foresight to see the need for them in this 
machine age, are gone. Even in New York, the richest 
city in the world, the adult continuation schools were 
closed last fall, despite the protests and pleadings of 
the hundreds of unemployed young men and women 
who have found in them their only hope for a better 
future. And now, toppling after these special schools 
and courses, faster and ever faster with the reduction 
of school budgets, come threats of closings or actual 
closings of our regular schools. 

Hundreds upon hundreds of them closed their doors 
early this past year, with no more ado than irrespon- 
sible business concerns; in hundreds of others, terms 
are being shortened, teacher loads increased; salaries 
are in arrears; and of course music and the arts and all 
that made for a satisfying use of leisure were lopped 
off in the beginning, with the vocational and continua- 
tion school. Now, as a final straw, attendance officers 
are being dispensed with. 

In Alabama alone, the rural schools in twenty-five 
counties are closed, leaving 200,000 children with no 
schools to go to, and 5000 teachers without work. In 
one county in Tennessee not a single school had money 
to open its doors this school year. Even in Dayton, 
Ohio, home of several internationally famous indus- 
tries, and in a banner State so far as child-labor legis- 
lation is concerned, the schools were operated on a 
three-day basis during the first month of the present 
school year, and took an exceptionally long holiday at 
Christmas. 

There are confidential letters in the files of the 
National Education Association offices that tell of con- 
ditions even worse than these that have so far reached 
our daily papers. “We are faced with a three to five- 
month school term in the majority of our districts,” 
writes one Ohio superintendent. . . . “This year many 
districts have not had a cent of cash to begin their 
terms,” writes a superintendent from Arkansas... . 
“Our teachers are from five to eight months in ar- 
rears with their salaries,” writes another superintendent 
from the South. “How can we hope to go on under 
such a strain?” ...And from Iowa, “The biggest 
drive at the present time is coming from manufac- 
turers and large taxpayers, who have hired experts to 
tabulate data, publish it in the newspapers, and to 
direct tax reduction committees. Propaganda is being 
deliberately built up that it is the educational system 
that is wrecking the country by taking farms and 
homes away from the people who can’t pay taxes.” 

It is not alone in the schools that the children are be- 
ing discriminated against. The economy programme has 
also curtailed the activities of the desperately needed 
United States Office of Education, and the Children’s 
Bureau, and has made it difficult for them to meet the 
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requests for services which have naturally increased 
in number and urgency because of the depression. Yet 
an even further cut in their appropriations has been 
recommended to Congress by the Budget Committee! 
And such invaluable, altruistic, and important voluntary 
organizations as the National Child Labor Committee, 
the Consumer’s League, and the American Association 
for Labor Legislation have inevitably had their con- 
tributions cut to the danger point. 

Yet it is not alone the link in the vicious circle made 
by unwise reduction of school budgets and welfare 
organizations that is the villain of the piece. There are 
many of these for each one of the links. We could name 
individuals beginning with Anthony Persiana, who 
last year chained up his twelve year old daughter after 
her household chores were done, in order that she 
would use “her spare time” covering lamp shades sent 
in by a neighboring factory. We could single out or- 
ganizations which have pursued a definite policy of 
opposition to federal or State legislation for the regula- 
tion of child labor, from the growers of New Jersey, 
who recently procured the defeat of the carefully pre- 
pared and widely endorsed migratory child-labor bills, 
to the National Association of Manufacturers, whose 
glorious work was acclaimed by their president in these 
ringing words a few years ago: 

“The National Association of Manufacturers is re- 
sponsible for the defeat of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment. We have never rendered any greater ser- 
vice to the Association than in the defeat of this 
amendment.” 

We could read out a dishonor roll of States, begin- 
ning with South Carolina and Georgia, which have the 
poorest ranking of all in proportional percentage of 
children employed in gainful occupations, long work 
hours for children, low per capita expenditure for 
education and high percentage of illiteracy, and where 
the labor of children in non-agricultural fields alone 
increased from 1920 to 1930, despite the general decrease 
in child labor and the unemployment of adults, by 
22.6 per cent and 5.5 per cent, respectively—a stark and 
unmistakable testimonial to exploitation. Not to dis- 
criminate against the South, we might mention Penn- 
sylvania and New York, which lead the list of States 
employing children in manufacturing and mechanical 


industries, with New Jersey and Massachusetts fourth 
and fifth in order. 

But back of it all is our own indifference, that per- 
mits politicians to play politics with children, forcing 
them to make up for the deficits of industry, and with 
no place to go unless they stay on the streets or on 
their jobs. Unless the schools, rural as well as urban, are 
properly financed by the States so that they can afford 
to remain open for an adequate period during the 
year; unless they provide worthwhile activities and 
training for the non-academically minded child; unless 
they train for a wise use of leisure as well as for voca- 
tions; unless they provide attendance officers of the 
right sort and in sufficient numbers to go after the 
ignorant parent and the unscrupulous employers, who 
are always ready to take advantage of a period of con- 
fusion and laxity, we are going to have more and more 
children seeping back into the factories and the can- 
neries, or roaming the streets. 

What is President Roosevelt going to do about this? 
He has publicly expressed himself as actively against 
the present situation, in which untrained children, 
keeping adults out of employment, cut wages down 
below a decent living standard. He has with equal 
clearness expressed himself in favor of keeping chil- 
dren in school to the age of sixteen, and of increasing 
vocational education for those who would otherwise 
not receive adequate training for earning a livelihood. 
He and his party have promised this distressed coun- 
try a new day. Will he take the initiative in seeing that 
this day dawns for the children, too? 

Of course this is more a State than a federal problem. 
But States vary in their industrial problems and in their 
political subservience to them—and in their enlight- 
enment and social consciousness. It is to the federal 
government that we must look for leadership, the 
federal government that in war time pours out its 
money freely, getting it some way, somehow, to keep 
the bodies and the souls of its soldiers together; it is to 
this same federal government that we have a right 
to look now to do the same thing, if necessary, for 
these guardians of our national future. 

Will they do it? Or have we, perhaps, merely a 
ballot box where our heads ought to be, a cash register 
where a stethoscope ought to show a heart? 


In coming numbers—“Satan’s Version of the Fall of Man” by Lincoln Steffens, 
“What's Wrong with American Culture” by Robert Briffault,“The Author and 
Politics” by Paul Rosenfeld, “Juvenile Crime by Radio” by Arthur Mann. 
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The Jersey Devil Came 
By Ruth Crawford 


y mother was thought to have 
M done very well for herself 
when she married my father. 
Her people were coal miners; he was a 
glassblower. Glassblowers, some thirty 
years ago, made good money. They 
went places, even though it was only 
from one factory town to another. They 
were notoriously good spenders—easy 
come, easy go. They could generally af- 
ford hired girls to assist their wives. If 
they could not afford a steady girl, they 
at least were able to pay some woman 
to do the washing and ironing. 

Added to those advantages of my 
mother’s marriage—as far as their chil- 
dren were concerned—were the interest- 
ing vacations which went with the 
trade. Every summer the fire went out. 
That meant the factory was shut down 
so that the furnaces might be put in or- 
der to handle next season’s orders of 
beers, whiskeys, sodies, ketchups, medi- 
cines, all names of bottles. So, for two 
or three months the blowers had to live 
on the fruits of their winter’s labors. At 
that time the industry was run on what 
might be called a paternalistic basis. As 
I remember my father drew twenty dol- 
lars a week. We lived well on that. But 
he made twice that much or more, the 
rest being held in trust by the factory 
until the fire went out. 

When that happened the blowers 
could scab. That is, they, strong union 
men, could take employment as mill 
hands, go down into the mines, or get 
cheap work in other industries not so 
highly organized as the glass trade. 
This my father refused to do. Taking 
some other devil’s bread out of his 
mouth, he used to say contemptuously 
of his fellow tradesmen who forgot the 
principles of unionism. 

No, instead of getting another job 
when the fire was out, he used to pack 
himself and family in the day coach and 


go visiting. First we would visit moth- 
er’s people and then his own, always 
paying board as befitted a family so rela- 
tively prosperous as ours. My father 
would help around with the work, or 
make improvements on a small farm 
which he owned near his father’s place. 
His leisure was spent in hunting and 
finding golden opportunities for a man 
to start out for himself and get so he 
wouldn’t have to work for any one 
again. 

It was on one of these vacations that 
I first heard of the Jersey Devil. We 
had just arrived for the visit with my 
mother’s people, in a little mining town 
near St. Louis. Grandfather had a big 
place—at least it seemed enormous to 
me then and I have never seen it with 
adult eyes. It was a two-story gray frame 
house with a shanty or summer kitchen 
back of it. The front yard was kept for 
appearance’s sake, but the great space in 
the back of the house served as a social 
centre. There was a porch all across the 
back of the house. On this occasion it 
was filled with women, relatives and 
friends who had come to welcome my 
mother back among them. Not far 
away, under a huge elm tree, was the 
well, around which the men gathered to 
listen to my father. He was much of a 
personage among them, for he was a 
glassblower; they were miners. 


How dark it was that night! Cuddled 
on the well-seat by my father, I tor- 
mented myself with fascinating stories 
my cousins had told me the summer be- 
fore about people who fell in wells. I 
dreaded the moment the women folk 
would be calling for some one to draw a 
fresh bucket of water, dreaded the aw- 
ful noise when the bucket would strike 
the water. I had not heard it for a year, 
for we, of course, had hydrants. 


Then men did not want water. They 
were passing around the beer bucket, 


replenished when necessary from the 
saloon across the road. The tin bucket 
caught the little light there was com- 
ing from the lamp in the kitchen. Now 
and then it reflected the flame which 
would break loose when some one stir- 
red the smudge—slow burning rags in 
a coal bucket, burned so that the smoke 
therefrom would keep the mosquitoes 
away. 

I was afraid to fall asleep. I might 
dream that my father had fallen in the 
well. Certain it was that if I really fell 
asleep and were caught at it, I would be 
aroused and sent upstairs to bed alone. 
So I slept by snatches. In that half-awake 
stage I heard the words, “Jersey Devil.” 

My father was telling about it. 

“What's the Jersey Devil, Papa?” 

“It’s a great big mosquito that flies 
over Jersey and it'll get you if you ain’t 
a good girl,” one of the men said. 

For answer my father hugged me and 
whispered as his lips brushed my hair, 
“She’s her papa’s good little sleepy girl, 
ain’t she?” 

Then he called for the women to take 
me. 

That night it wasn’t the well that kept 
me wide awake. It was a mosquito with 
the horns and tail of a devil, riding a 
pitchfork, witch fashion, and hunting 
me out. And my father couldn’t save me 
from this horror which I knew to be the 
Jersey Devil. 


4 He couldn't save me for he couldn’t 
save himself. The Jersey Devil came. It 
was the name of the first machine that 
made glass bottles, made them three, 
four, five times faster than my father 
could blow them, for all his skill. It was 
inevitable that the Jersey Devil should 
get his job. It was part of the worshipped 
progress and it was well that it came. 
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No more do men have to stand before 
blazing furnaces, nor have their young 
sons blister their hands carrying-in for 
them. 

But my youth was spent knowing the 
Jersey Devil to be a great evil, responsi- 
ble for all our woes, for it had taken my 
father’s job away from him. Other ma- 
chines were taking other men’s jobs 
away from them, too, away from men, 
artisans, skilled, proud tradesmen who 
in mid-life found themselves bereft of 
their trade. They are the unnecessary 
man power that stand in our breadlines 
because Jersey Devils can turn out more 
of this world’s goods than the world at 
present knows how to use. 

What of them? What of their fami- 
lies? Was their story the same as ours? 


te 


Those happy days before the Jersey 
Devil came. On the slightest excuse I 
used to raise my hand in school, want- 
ing to tell the others that my great-great- 
grandfather had built the first window- 
glass factory in this country. Hadn’t my 
father told me so? What lovely things 
of glass he made for me and how I 
showed off before children who weren’t 
so fortunate as to have a glassblower for 
a father. Graceful pears, paper weights 
with flowers in them, long slender canes, 
stars, and flasks with bottoms so thin 
that the merest breath, blown into them, 
was enough to make the bottom move 
back and forth with a sucking noise. 

My father was wonderful because he 
could do those things. He was also won- 
derful because he was always doing 
something, always spinning great stories 
for us, taking us to circuses, fairs, carni- 
vals, or visiting, which with him was ad- 
venture enough. And as for presents, he 
always had them with him, not only for 
us, but for us to give our playmates. One 
day he came home with a second-hand 
set of encyclopedia for us, though none 
of us could read. Once it was a horse and 
buggy that he brought; once he tied a 
cow in the yard. Bargains, they were to 
him, to be sold later for profit. To us 
they were adventures. One fine day he 
brought home a graphophone with a 
great red horn and a record from which 
you could hear a man whistle and a dog 
bark. And he sent us out to invite every 
one in that night to dance and listen to 
the music. None of them had grapho- 
phones. 
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My father was verily a nine days’ 
wonder to us. He had friends every- 
where, friends won because he had the 
most likable gift of the gods, a relish 
for life. He was passionately in love with 
my mother, and though they were of 
different temperaments and ambitions, 
she always reciprocated his love. His 
great joy was his three children, two 
boys and a girl. I was the middle one. 
And the world was made for them and 
he dreamed of winning it for them. He 
was going to get on Easy Street when 
his chance came to leave the glasshouse. 
He had gone into it as a carrying-in boy 
when twelve years old. Now his skill as 
a journeyman was celebrated. 

My mother, who liked to be settled 
in life, used to complain, “Ed’s too good 
a blower, that’s the trouble. And he 
knows it. That’s why he gets inde- 
pendent and quits every time things go 
wrong or he hears of a new factory. If 
he couldn’t get a job so easy he’d hang 
on to what he gets.” 

That might have had something to do 
with it, though I think it was more his 
restless, imaginative nature that kept 
him going from one city to another, al- 
ways taking us with him. He could al- 
ways get a job in Milwaukee, Belleville, 
St. Louis, East St. Louis, Terre Haute, 
Muncie, and Rochester. The latter city 
was his boyhood home. Once he took us 
all back to Rochester. That was a won- 
derful year for us. He took us around to 
places where he had played and to visit 
the people he had known years ago. 

During this Rochester period we had 
begun losing our affluence; machines 

Awere being introduced and the industry 


~was adjusting itself. We could afford 


only furnished rooms in a nice section 
of the city, whereas in other places we 
had had a nice place of our own. 

In such quarters my mother was em- 
barrassed when Father’s friends came to 
pay their respects; they all seemed pros- 
perous and settled. What would they 
think of us? 

They seemed glad to see my father 
and were solicitous about his family 
which had left Rochester for Muncie 
when that place opened up as a glass 
manufacturing centre. The principal of 
the school where Father took us for en- 
rollment was very much excited, for she 
had been his teacher twenty years be- 
fore. She liked us for his sake—she call- 
ed him Eddie—and her favor distin- 
guished us among the teachers. Among 


the children we soon were celebrities, for 
we were from out West where the Indi- 
ans were. So they thought, and we 
thought it was well to keep them think- 
ing so. 

In addition to Indians, whom we had 
never seen, we could also boast of hav- 
ing seen the Mississippi, the wonder of 
the geography classes. That was stupid 
of them, my brother Bill and I thought, 
because even a boat excursion on the 
Mississippi was not half so wonderful as 
seeing the falls in the Genesee River. 
They were frozen over when we arrived 
in Rochester. We anticipated the time 
when the river would be at flood stage 
and the ice blocks would go crashing 
over, as my father remembered they did 
when he was a boy. When we saw the 
ice hurtling over we understood why he 
had been so excited about our seeing 
them. Once he took us to the falls on 
an early May morning. He walked us 
along the river bank showing us where 
he and the boys used to fish and where 
they used to swim across the river. 

He became more and more glamour- 
ous to us as he relived his boyhood with 
his children, Saturdays, Sundays, and 
evenings when he was working the day 
shift at the factory. 


é 


Now, thinking of those months in 
Rochester, I realize what a respite they 
were for him and what an escape from 
the ever-present undercurrent of worry. 
His dashing young widower brother, 
Will, also a glassblower, used to spend 
the evenings with him. They talked of 
the Jersey Devil. This factory and that 
factory were trying out this machine 
and that machine. The Jersey Devil did 
the work of two men, but they were 
hearing now of machines that would do 
the work of six men, so 

“Lizzie, what you going to do when 
nobody needs glassblowers any more?” 
Uncle Will asked my mother to ease the 
tension of his discussion with my father. 

“Tl get me a travelling salesman 
then, one who can buy me a pony coat,” 
she answered, “although once I thought 
I'd have it easy if I married one of you 
blowers.” 

“Never mind, old girl,” my father 
said. “We'll get on Easy Street yet, but 
not in this damn factory business. Eh, 
Will?” 

And then they would talk about dif- 
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ferent ways there might be to make 
money. 

“If you two don’t stop answering 
Florida ads you'll get us broke buying 
stamps,” my mother would interrupt 
their calculations of how to make a 
fortune planting orange groves in Flor- 
ida. That was two decades before the 
boom brought prosperity to so many 
who had answered Florida land ads in 
northern papers. 

What did they know about raising 
oranges, she, the practical one, asked. 
No more than they knew about running 
Jersey Devils, but one midnight Uncle 
Will wakened us all to say that my fa- 
ther might have the chance to learn to 
master the new machines. An old boss 
of theirs back in Indiana was putting 
machines in his glasshouse. If my father 
and uncle wanted to come back they 
could learn how to run them and have 
jobs. It was good of old Alec to give 
them a chance when there were so many 
blowers idle. 

“You two are always quitting,” my 
mother said. “I thought you liked it 
here. This is a nice place.” 

“Yes, but it won’t be nice when they 
start putting machines in. No, we'd bet- 
ter go back and learn while we've got 
the chance.” 

So my father went west a second time. 
The first time, as a youth of fifteen, he 
had gone to serve an apprenticeship in 
one of the country’s best trades. The sec- 
ond time, a man in his middle thirties 
with a wife and three children depend- 
ent upon him, he went west to make 
peace with a machine that was a better 
blower than he. 
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There was no peace to be had. Sum- 
mer time was no longer the set time for 
the fire to go out. The fire was always 
going out, as one manufacturer after 
another closed down his plant for a 
general readjustment. His competitors 
were getting in new model machines 
before his workmen knew how to oper- 
ate the old. So he must get a still newer 
model. There was the waste of experi- 
mentation, as each sought the machine 
which would make whiskeys, sodies, 
beers, ketchups, with the help of fewer 
and fewer men. Some manufacturers, 
having made their money in the old 
days of this lucrative industry, liqui- 
dated, throwing their entire force of 


workmen into competition for jobs 
which meant learning how to operate 
the machines. 

If the manufacturers were insecure, 
what of the workmen? Young as we 
children were—I was nine at the time— 
the horror of that insecurity was com- 
municated to us. Old Alec kept his 
promise; the Crawford boys were learn- 
ing how to run the machines. But there 
were days when the machine’s entire 
output would be lost. The new wonder 
workers were not perfect; what machin- 
ists there were used the trial and error 
method in repairing the machines; and 
the glassblowers strove vainly, ruining 
dozen after dozen bottles trying to dis- 
cover for themselves what was wrong, 
or else stood in the midst of the turmoil 
waiting their turn to have the machin- 
ists look in at their shop. Because no one 
was to blame, every one was to blame. 

Cross and irritated after such a day 
my father would come home, tired, 
weary, wanting nothing but bed. When 
he was at home and awake my mother 
suffered. Kind, intelligent, helpful and 
willing as she was to do the right thing, 
she was not temperamentally fitted to 
sympathize with his far-flung plans for 
getting out of that damned glasshouse 
for good. She was willing to try any- 
thing that promised a better way. But, 
womanlike, she could see that the small 
amount he was bringing home every 
week—nothing was held back by the 
company these days—was better than 
nothing when a man had a wife, three 
children, and another one coming. May- 
be all his schemes were impractical. 
Maybe they weren’t. I fancy the former 
was true, for the chances are against a 
working man with no capital but ideas. 
And had he tried and failed, could he 
iave forgiven himself for taking all their 
savings when there was a baby coming? 

About that time the factory closed 
down. Uncle Will, whose patience had 
been exhausted weeks before, had gone 
on to East St. Louis where the factory 
still had blow shops. He sent for my 
father. 

That job was the last my father was 
ever to know of prosperity. Temporari- 
ly his plans for getting out of the glass- 
house were silenced, but only because 
the troubles at hand challenged all his 
resources. He was breadwinner, nurse, 
housekeeper through a harrowing six 
months. The new baby, a girl, was born 
on the hottest of July days. Two weeks 


later my mother left her bed to hold the 
four-year-old boy in her arms while my 
father poured whisky down the child’s 
throat, a desperate attempt to break 
diphtheria phlegm. 
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There was never a happier day than 
the one when the board of health had 
the place fumigated. All we had been 
through was forgotten as the wan little 
boy rocked his baby sister on the front 
porch. 

“Well, old girl—we’re all together 
again, ain’t we?” my father asked. 

I remember how my mother looked 
up at him and said, “Ed, we'd better get 
the baby baptized right away.” 

“Don’t worry. Didn’t the doctor say 
that if any of the rest of them were go- 
ing to get it, they'd be down with it by 
now?” 

But the next day I was in bed. The 
sign was on the door again. Two weeks 
later the other boy had scarlet fever. 
When the signs finally came off the 
house again, our mother was an invalid. 

Do economists ever hear of such sto- 
ries? If so, how do they have the heart 
to send out pamphlets telling that if so 
and so is put in the bank for so many 
weeks, at the age of fifty a man can re- 
tire? One such calamitous year as ours 
would have wiped away more than the 
average working man could save in 
ten years. The wonder is that he saves 
at all, facing the futility of any so-called 
security he might hope to master. 

Everything was gone and the farm 
bought as an investment ten years ago 
was mortgaged. My father realized then 
what we were up against; my mother 
was thankful we were all alive. So 
when normalcy returned to our group, 
my father was off again on his imagined 
way of getting out of the glasshouse. 
Even under the most favorable of cir- 
cumstances, his trade would never give 
him security. And faced with a trade 
which was soon to be no more he was a 
fool not to take a chance on something 
else. But always he was cautioned to 
wait. There would be time. Weren’t we 
saving again? Weren’t the children hap- 
py and getting along fine in school? 
Why did he want always to be pulling 
up stakes just when we were getting 
acquainted in the community? 

And Bill and I were old enough now 
to take sides. We were with our mother, 
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for we were having a glorious time run- 
ning around with our school gangs. 

In the meantime Uncle Will had mar- 
ried again. With his family—his chil- 
dren, his wife’s, and their own baby, he 
was living on a farm beyond the bluffs 
of the Mississippi, on the outskirts of 
Belleville, my mother’s home. They 
were looking forward to the day when 
my uncle would leave the factory for 
good and make the farm pay. My uncle 
was going to make the adjustment grad- 
ually. Since he knew nothing of farm- 
ing he was going to earn a living in the 
glasshouse while the farm was put on a 
paying basis. The city man’s old dream! 

We spent our Sundays with them. 
Coming home on the interurban the 
argument would start again. We ought 
to buy a place like that, my father would 
say. And send our children to a school 
like the one there. Just when they were 
ready for high school? my mother 
would ask. 

It was the one argument he could not 
answer. His own future was to count as 
nothing against getting an education 
for us, so that we wouldn’t have to work 
for a living. No matter what had hap- 
pened to him he was going to save us. 
We would never have to depend on our 
hands. In the vague way the uneducated 
have of accounting for differences in 
prosperity, knowledge, to him, was the 
moneymaker. So many ways out of his 
dilemma might have been found had he 
had the knowledge one gets in school, so 
he thought. 

But school or no school we did move 
to the country, but not to the farm. It 
was to a pleasant little cottage on a 
small plot of land near Uncle Will’s 
place. And we moved without a strug- 
gle from mother, for as usual, she faced 
necessity bravely. The immediate cause 
was the shutting down of the factory to 
put in machines. The larger cause was 
the upheaval attendant upon the war 
which had been declared in Europe. 

A long, long struggle of job hunting 
was ahead for my father. We had to live 
where we could survive on next to noth- 
ing while he hunted work. 

It is enough to be alone and unem- 
ployed, but how much more terrifying it 
is to be head of a family and jobless. 
Every morning before daylight my fa- 
ther would leave the house for the long 
interurban ride to the city to make the 
rounds of the stock yards, the steel mills, 
the enamelling plants. He wanted some- 


thing, anything that would tide him 
over until he could get hold of a glass- 
house job. He, the proud union man of 
other days, asking for work as a laborer. 
Worse, being refused. No experience 
and nearing forty. Physical examina- 
tions had been introduced as factory re- 
quirements. Sometimes he couldn’t pass 
these. Nor could he be every place at 
once. Sometimes he was at the stock- 
yards when the mills took on men; 
sometimes it was the other way around. 

One night we waited supper for him 
so long that we all agreed he must be 
working somewhere. At last he came 
in, all dirty. So he really had been work- 
ing. We were so relieved. But he was 
bitter and ashamed. He was working on 
the section with a gang of Negroes and 
Polocks—with all his class prejudices— 
and for only a dollar and fifty cents a 
day. Christmas was coming. He sup- 
posed we should be thankful. Now there 
would be something at least for the two 
little ones. There was enough for a toy 
for them, and also for Uncle Will’s lit- 
tle ones who still believed in Santa 
Claus. 
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So had the section hand believed in a 
Santa Claus once. He had believed that 
all labor was honorable, that a man was 
to be respected who bemeaned himself 
to earn an honest living instead of steal- 
ing. There was one form of stealing, 
though, that was more honorable than 
earning an honest living, but the word 
“exploitation” had not been publicized 
at the time my father dug the frozen 
earth with pick and shovel. 

A dollar and a half a day was the price 
the world paid him for his labor. Into 
the bargain he threw his self-confidence. 
A youth can work in a gang and be in- 
terested in it as an adventure. If contem- 
plative, he can enjoy such an experience 
in an impersonal way. Back of his going 
to work in the morning is his convic- 
tion that being a section hand will some 
day be an experience worth relating. But 
at forty one is not so sure that some day, 
somewhere, there will be a wealth-giv- 
ing opportunity. 

“T’ll be cleaning the streets next,” my 
father said bitterly one wretched night 
when his spirits were so low that even 
the baby’s new trick had no interest for 
him. 
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“Shame on you, Ed; you know this 
can’t last forever,” my mother said. 

One night she sent us down the road 
to meet him, to tell him that a letter 
had come about a job he should write 
for in Indianapolis. An old friend, re- 
minded by letter to keep watch for him, 
had remembered. Two days later there 
was a telegram from the boss telling him 
to come on. It was a machine job. That, 
even we children knew, meant trouble 
such as he had gone through when old 
Alec had given him a chance. 

But no word of foreboding was 
spoken as we bustled about packing his 
clothes into the suitcase while they were 
still hot from the irons. Bill and I were 
to help him carry his things the mile and 
a half to the interurban which would 
take him to East St. Louis where he 
could catch the Indianapolis train. None 
of us cried. 

“Not many kids got a dad as good as 
we've got,” Bill said when the street 
car had taken him away. 

Neither of us said another word on 
the way home. Nor was there much to 
be said as we sat around the lamplit sup- 
per table that night. It helped some to 
try to make the baby understand that 
her papa had gone on the big train. 

Every two weeks thereafter a regis- 
tered letter would come from him con- 
taining a twenty-dollar bill. He kept the 
same amount for himself, out of it pay- 
ing board and room, laundry, union 
dues, and carfare. There was no money 
being saved to bring us to him. It was 
not worth while trying to borrow the 
money, for as he wrote, there was no 
telling how long his job would last. 
Something was always going wrong 
with the machines. The factory might 
close down any time. He was writing to 
other places to see if he couldn’t find 
something that would earn enough to 
have us with him. Then just as soon as 
we could get a little ahead, he had a 
scheme which would sure put us all on 
Easy Street. He missed us all. Did the 
baby still remember him? He was sorry 
that he couldn’t send more money, but 
maybe next payday it would be better. 

So on ten dollars a week my mother 
kept us all and without running in debt. 
How? I don’t know. Once in a while we 
had meat. That was when she let us go 
see her relatives, the miners, who had 
had a good year. If we'd ever learn not 
to act like little pigs when we sat down 
at their tables, she’d let us go more 
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often, she’d tell us. But what must our 
aunts and uncles think of us? That we’d 
never had pork in our lives? In her heart 
she knew her family was glad to have 
us around; we had always been pets of 
theirs. But for one of them who had 
made a good marriage to be sending her 
children to them for a good meal, cost 
too much in pride. When we had had 
money she was pleased when her broth- 
ers gave us nickels, dimes, and occasion- 
ally a quarter. Now she thought they 
might think she expected them to do so. 
So does misfortune distort the closest 
relationships. 

But we could go up the road to Uncle 
Will’s farm as much as we pleased, for 
conditions there were no better than our 
own. Uncle Will had gone to join my 
father. His wife and their combined 
family of five were likewise managing 
on twenty dollars every two weeks. 

What a winter, spring, and summer 
that must have been for those two wo- 
men. What a glorious adventure it was 
for us youngsters with an entire country- 
side for our domain. We fought each 
other; then united to fight the neigh- 
bors. We stuffed ourselves with jelly and 
bread sandwiches so that we wouldn’t 
have to carry them on our trips through 
the woods. We felt sorry for ourselves 
when we had to plant potatoes on Sat- 
urdays; but we said no word of com- 
plaint when on Sundays we cleaned old 
pig pens and chicken houses to use them 
as forts and playhouses. We coasted over 
the hills in the wintertime; we gathered 
wild crabapple blossoms in the spring. 

The potatoes which we planted be- 
came our main food. Lettuce was ready 
too. And in late June there were chick- 
ens, delectable fryers. But even fried 
chicken can become tasteless when it is 
the only meat one has month in and 
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In the middle of July the fire went 
out. Our family was reunited. It was 
thought wise for the men to come home 
and work my uncle’s farm which we 
had planted in corn. For ready cash the 
fruit from the orchard could be peddled 
in town. 

In late September the men went away 
again. They had landed jobs in a Terre 
Haute factory. They must have done 
better than in Indianapolis, for by 
Thanksgiving the belongings of the two 


families were packed in a freight car, 
headed for Terre Haute. 

I was left behind, to stay with my 
mother’s relatives and finish the high 
school term. Glowing letters came to me 
relating the miracle of a high school near 
where the others had located in Terre 
Haute. I spent the next two months 
building more and more fantastic pic- 
tures of the life I was soon to lead. I 
would have nice cloth dresses again. We 
would have a house with a bathroom 
and lights. Friends I would make would 
come there for parties. 

But when I arrived it was to find the 
family lodged in the meanest quarters 
it had ever been in. All were there except 
Bill. He, I was told, had a job as carry- 
ing-in boy at one of the glass factories. 

“Doesn’t he go to school?” 

“Not this term.” 

They were holding something back. 

My father turned away from my 
questioning eyes. “Your pop ain’t much 
good any more, Ruthie,” he said. 

He had been laid off since Christmas. 
The little Bill made had been supporting 
them. Bill, or Shrimp as he had been 
nicknamed because of his size, was not 
yet sixteen and the breadwinner. Bill, 
whose far-flung dreams of grandeur had 
gone so far beyond my own, was work- 
ing in a factory. 

He came home that night too dirty to 
kiss me. I sat near him in the kitchen 
while he washed in a granite basin on 
the washstand. He sputtered between 
latherings, asking questions about our 
Belleville companions. 

When he dried his hands he held 
them out for me to see. “How’s that for 
a hand?” he asked. “Ever see such cal- 
louses? Talk about hoeing potatoes. 
Gosh, you should have seen the blisters 
the first day I worked. Burnt then, but 
they don’t hurt now.” 

He did the talking as we gathered 
around the table. All the solicitude of 
the family was for him. The best piece of 
the round steak was his, for he had been 
working hard. Bill had become head of 
the family. It was he who had decided 
that I was to go to school even though 
there was no money. Who would hire a 
girl like me? he had asked them. I 
couldn’t possibly be earning anything; 
so I might as well be learning so that 
I could earn some day. As for him he’d 
work now. Later on he’d get a day job, 
not a job with three shifts, and he’d go 
to night school to catch up on what he 


had missed. I think now of how badly 
my parents’ spirits must have been 
broken. They had wanted education for 
all of us. To think that Bill had to plead 
that I be allowed to go on to high school. 
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The next Monday, for the first time 
in my life, I went to a new school with- 
out having Bill along for protection. No 
Bill along to see that I was put in the 
proper classes. In our movings hereto- 
fore part of the procedure on our enter- 
ing a new school was arguing the prin- 
cipal out of putting us back a class. Bill’s 
technique had been to tell how smart I 
was. They were convinced that he was 
smart to out-argue them. In all our wan- 
derings, thanks to Bill, we had never 
been put back. 

But now—no Bill! That night I told 
him how wonderful the school was, but 
not how afraid of it I had been. 

“T'll know everything about it when 
you come, Bill,” I said, wishing for some 
way to make up to him for his not being 
there. 

Bill never came to see that fine school. 
He had just turned eighteen when war 
was declared. He joined three days later. 
He thought his motive was pure patriot- 
ism. But was it not really a way out? An 
honorable way to have a try at success 
for himself? A way out without leav- 
ing us stranded, for regularly his entire 
check came home to us. 

Bill chose his way out of the almost 
unrelieved struggle my father was hav- 
ing to find a place for himself. There 
were jobs at his trade when that was 
possible, but because of the machines, so 
few workmen were needed; jobs, labor- 
ing when he could get nothing better. 
There was no security, no future. In 
other days, when he had aired his pro- 
motion schemes, he had been taken seri- 
ously. When there had been money in 
the bank for him to try out schemes, he 
had to be argued into keeping his feet 
on the ground, as his wife saw it. Now 
there was no money and no danger. My 
mother’s attitude was that if it gave him 
any pleasure to talk about his schemes, 
he wasentitled to it, for certainly life had 
treated him badly. The adventurous fa- 
ther of our childhood was now a defeat- 
ed man, and worse, an apologetic man. 
His manner became a continuous silent 
apology to his wife and children; he was 
convinced that he had failed them, 
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The first Saturday I clerked in the 
basement of a department store for a 
dollar’s pay, he didn’t say that it was 
fine, as my mother did to encourage me. 
He said, “Never mind, Ruthie. I'll get 
on my feet some day and you won’t have 
to work.” 

Each of my money-making adven- 
tures during high school years met the 
same remark from the man who had 
wanted his girls to be fine, cultured 
young women, good enough for the best 
men in the land. And here I was, deter- 
mined to usher in the town theatre, even 
though it was burlesque on Sunday. It 
paid six dollars a week for very little 
work. 

Taking a long chance on a job, while 
in high school I passed the state teach- 
ers’ examination. All that was needed 
then was to survive through a term at 
the Normal. Then I might get a school. 

The war made the plan work. It took 
men from the industries, so that a man 
in his forties was found to be good for 
something. My father found work in a 
machine shop in a glass factory. Thus 
the economic tension was lifted long 
enough for the term to be had at Nor- 
mal. And because the war had drained 
the country of manpower, and teachers 
were leaving their profession for more 
lucrative employment, an untrained sev- 
enteen-year-old girl was given a job 
teaching. 

The job was away from home. They 
all went with me to the station, waving 
good-by to a very frightened, yet withal, 
very hopeful young public instructor. 

I sent such glowing accounts home 
that after a month I guess they thought 
I could bear up under the news. There 
was this Prohibition amendment, and 
the factory’s orders for beers had been 
cancelled. The factory had shut down. 
Papa had been out of work since the day 
I left home. They hadn’t wanted me to 
know, but now it was all right. The man 
who owned the dairy had given him a 
job driving one of the milk wagons. It 
wasn’t very much but it would do for 
a while. 

And in the same mail there was a let- 
ter from my father, trying to make a 
joke. As if Jersey Devils weren’t enough 
trouble, they had to stop making beer 
bottles. But I was not to worry. He had 
something to do, not much, but it was 
better than nothing. And when Bill 
came home from the war we'd all find 
a way to get on Easy Street. 
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TOWN IN THE RIVER 
By Curlin Reed 


river.” As far back as I can re- 

member people have said that. As 
far back as my grandmother can re- 
member people have said it. The proph- 
ecy, like a minor chord fraught with 
foreboding, has made itself heard ever 
and again above the melody of the 
major symphony of town life as it has 
marched in varying tempo through the 
years. We heard it, but we didn’t be- 
lieve it—until it happened. 

“Some day the town will drop in the 
river.” Strangers usually said it as they 
stood on the bluff overlooking that part 
of the town which lies below along the 
river. They meant not a gradual slip- 
ping and caving as the ever-changing 
river current ate into the bank (such a 
slipping and caving has been the fate 
of many a river town), but a sudden 
catastrophic dropping. For, you must 
know, our town sits with its head in 
the clouds and its feet in the muddy 
waters of the Mississippi. The residence 
section sprawls up and down and over 
the hills that are the beginning of the 
Chickasaw bluffs, while the stores and 
gins and depot, our business section, 
huddle and cling on a narrow level strip 
of land attached like a low shelf at the 
very foot of the bluff. According to the 
prophecy, that shelf would some day 
drop into the river. 

When I was a child there was a tale, 
legendary even then and probably with- 
out the least foundation of fact, of a 
deep-sea diver who went down into 
the river and walked on its bed back 
under the bluff until he was even with 
the courthouse, which stands on the 
top of the highest hill. If he had had a 
giant’s sword he could have thrust it 
up through the bluff and pierced the 
courthouse steeple. That tale and the 
picture it makes, like most impressions 
formed in childhood, are stamped in- 
delibly on every inhabitant’s memory. 
Nobody believed it, of course, just as 
nobody believed the prophecy that the 
town would drop in the river. 

It was rather strange, too, that we 
didn’t believe, considering that we had 
warnings and signs. After certain high 
waters, sinks and cracks suddenly ap- 
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peared in the street fronting on the 
river. They were never of great pro- 
portions, those cracks, and easily filled 
with rock and dirt, yet they always 
gave rise to the old prophecy. And in 
my own time, which, comparatively 
speaking, has been short, I have seen 
part of the town actually go in the 
river. I have seen an old warehouse, a 
garage, and several shantylike build- 
ings lose their foothold, crumble and 
decay, and finally in a high wind go 
into the river. The railroad, also, origi- 
nally came into town on the river side 
but as the current changed and ate into 
the bank the railroad was moved and 
now it goes around through the bluff 
and comes into town from the other 
side. But all that was gradual, natural, 
visible, and comprehensive. 

This is no treatise on levees. Far 
from it. As far as I know, with no tech- 
nical knowledge whatsoever and not 
taking under consideration various 
suggestions and recommendations of- 
fered by experts and master engineers, 
levees must be. But unfortunately a 
levee can’t be along that part of town 
we call Main Street. There just isn’t 
room. “Well, why in heaven’s name, 
then, did they ever build a town down 
there on the river bank where there 
isn’t room for a levee when there was 
all that bluff and level land above?” 
strangers ask. 

But that is the question of strangers, 
of the uninitiate. One might almast say 
that the stores were there before the 
river was. At least they were there be- 
fore the floods, because it was only after 
the levees were built below town and 
across from town that floods, as we 
have come to know them, began. Those 
first old settlers coming down the 
Ohio and then the Mississippi in their 
flatboats weren’t bothering about 
floods. They simply landed in a likely- 
looking spot and built a cabin above 
the landing. And so it was with our 
town, cabins first, then as the land east 
and west of town was settled, wharf- 
boats, gins, warehouses, and _ stores. 
The steamboat trade waxed and waned, 
the wharfboats finally went into the 
river, but the double row of little brick 





stores, none of them over three stories 
in height, remained, clinging there for 
over a century along the river bank. 

Since 1911 our Main Street, at inter- 
vals of two or three years, for a time in 
the spring has become a miniature 
Venice, a very flimsy unpicturesque 
Venice it is true, with temporary 
bridges and walks of unfinished tim- 
bers, clumsy skiffs for gondolas, and 
business men in hip boots for gondo- 
liers. I can’t say that the gondoliers 
sang arias from I] Trovatore and Tra- 
viata but at least they were cheerful, 
jovial even, as the water crept higher 
and higher. In our case inundation did 
not mean panic, exodus, desolation, as 
it did in towns suddenly flooded by the 
breaking of a levee; ours was gradual 
and we had time to prepare for it. 
Though it meant great inconvenience 
and destruction to property, merchants 
raised whole stocks of goods and fix- 
tures—because they didn’t know what 
else to do—on scaffolds built on car- 
penter horses, bridges and walks were 
erected and business went on as usual. 
I have purchased my whole spring 
wardrobe standing on one of those 
scaffolds, exchanging trivialities and 
gossip with the clerk as [ did so, while 
the waters of the Mississippi River 
churned underneath. 

We took pride, I think, in saying that 
business was quite as good as usual. 
It was sheer bravado of course but we 
even sent statements to inquiring met- 
ropolitan newspapers to that effect. As 
far as the soda fountains were concern- 
ed the statement was true, for business 
with them was better. No sooner did 
the news go out that the river was 
creeping into Main Street again than 
sightseers in droves descended on us to 
buy a soda because they had nothing 
better to do and then to stand and gape 
and shudder and say, “I wouldn’t live 
here for anything. Some day this 
town'll drop in the river.” 

The prophecy never failed to awak- 
en in us indignation, and to move us 
to make even a greater show of cour- 
age. During the early part of the 1927 
flood there was some talk of capitaliz- 
ing our misfortune by staging a water 
carnival along Main Street, stringing 
gay lanterns along the bridges, dress- 
ing gondoliers in musical comedy cos- 
tumes, building a dance floor on a barge 
and charging admission to that part of 
town. Perhaps it would have been a 
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financial boom to empty coffers but 
nobody ever had a chance to find out 
because the mayor said, “No!” most 
emphatically. Water carnival along 
his beloved Main Street, indeed! It 
would be like holding a dance on the 
very grave of a loved one. Had he his 
choice he would stop them all at the 
city limits, those sightseers who came 
to stand high and dry on the court- 
house steps and prophesy dolefully. 
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Then it happened. And we wonder- 
ed how we had ever been able to con- 
sider anything so frivolous as a water 
carnival, or carnival of any kind. 

Inordinate spring rains and then a 
flood. It is only after all the levees have 
gone out and a people are made home- 
less and devastation is complete that 
the sun comes out and nature smiles 
her most intriguing smile as if trying to 
atone for the havoc she has wrought. 
And so that spring it rained and rained 
and the winds lashed the waves against 
the levees and the men fought the 
yellow menace of the river with a will 
and strength superhuman. The scaf- 
folds had to be raised again and again 
as the water inched up higher than it 
had ever come before. 

During a terrific thunderstorm, long 
before the crest of the flood had been 
reached, I was awakened by the shrill 
jangling of our telephone. A horrible 
blood-curdling alarm it was, coming 
as it did in the dead of night. I went 
to answer it with an unnamable fear 
clutching at my throat. 

A woman’s frantic sobbing was the 
only answer to my frightened “Hello.” 
“What is it? What is it?” I called. 

Finally she controlled herself enough 
to ask, “Has anybody told—told you 
—all about the stores downtown?” 

“No,” I gasped, with the picture of 
Main Street lashed and whipped by 
angry waves instantly before me. 
“What has happened?” 

“They’re dropping in the river,” she 
wailed with a fresh outburst of weep- 
ing. “The Naifeh building has already 
gone in—ours is going—the west wall 
already in—yours will be next.” 

The stores, our business, our live- 
lihood, the heart of the town, dropping 
in the river. It was unbelievable, yet 
even as her words were spoken my 
mind leaped to a full and complete ac- 
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ceptance of the fact. To be sure— 
hadn’t we always been expecting it? 
Mary was sobbing so that I could 
hardly understand her. “Somebody 
called us,” she said. “The men have all 
gone down there. I’m all alone. Oh— 
it’s all we have, that store! My rings 
are down there in the safe—they’ll be 
gone.” Even in that time of cataclysmic 
horror it was natural that she should 
think of her rings. And my one thought 
was not of the stores, not of my family, 
awake now and clamoring to know 
what had happened, but that her awful 
sobbing must be stopped. “Don’t cry! 
Don’t cry!” I said over and over again, 
parrotlike. I wonder now if it was not 
an unconscious clinging on my part to 
any straw, however trivial and foolish, 
in order to put off, even for a minute, 
the facing of the news she had just im- 
parted. 

When I finally told my family what 
had happened we huddled together 
there in the hall, too stunned to speak, 
too dazed to turn on a light, while the 
storm raged outside. For what seemed 
ages, though it could only have been a 
minute or so, we shuddered and clung 
to each other as each thunderclap shook 
the house with its reverberations. It was 
like the end of the world; except that 
however much we may believe in and 
expect the end of the world and the day 
of judgment with its earthquakes and 
fires and moving aside of mountains 
none of us expects it in our lifetime. 
No, we push it far into the safely un- 
known future. And so it was with this 
fact of our town dropping in the river. 
Perhaps we had expected it—but not in 
our lifetime. Yet in one sobbing inco- 
herent message over the telephone it 
had come true—and we were alive. I 
can’t remember what we said to each 
other there in the dark hall. More than 
likely we said nothing. 

The storm abated a bit and, like peo- 
ple coming out of a stupor, we began to 
move about. Miss Katie who boarded 
with us went upstairs to dress. My 
husband, too, began to put on his 
clothes saying that there were papers 
in the safe at the store which should be 
saved before the store went in. We 
pleaded with him not to go in the 
building no matter what important pa- 
pers were lost. You see we had no 
thought but that the entire street would 
be swallowed by the river that night. 

We went to the windows and in the 
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houses all over town we saw lights. 
Even as we looked new lights appeared. 
Others, too, were hearing the dread 
news. It was a night of doom. Miss 
Katie came down dressed to go out. 
She owned a business but happily not 
on Main Street. She and my husband 
went out into the storm. 

We who were left spoke only in 
monosyllables, chafing and fuming in- 
wardly because we too could not go out 
into the storm to see what there was to 
see. It is much more nerve-wracking to 
stay at home and wait for news than to 
go out and see for oneself. My grand- 
mother began walking up and down 
the room moaning that all she had in 
the world was gone—gone! It was not 
until morning, or maybe later, that we 
realized the absurdity of her moan since 
she had no material possessions what- 
soever on Main Street. Yet her moan 
that night was typical of what we all 
felt. With the stores gone, the life, the 
pulse of the town was gone. 

Had we reasoned at all that night we 
would have known that a river bank 
does not cave or drop while the water 
is there simply because the pressure of 
the water prevents. The caving takes 
place when the water recedes. But peo- 
ple filled with terror do not reason. 

Morning came at last, not a morn- 
ing, however, of brightness and hope 
with the sun putting storm clouds to 
flight, but a morning of murky gray- 
ness with clouds still low and heavy, 
though the rain had ceased, a cold dark 
morning that could do nothing to light- 
en the hearts within us. We went to 
town and we stood in little groups all 
along the back street that is one hill 
level above Main Street, staring down 
at the corner where the Naifeh build- 
ing had been. 

It had been the tallest and largest 
building on Main Street. Its age, and 
the colorful memory of one of its for- 
mer owners, gave it a peculiar signifi- 
cance for us. The stores on the street 
level had been of the ordinary narrow 
old-fashioned type, but in the spacious 
rooms above, the Buchanans had lived 
in picturesque and wonderful style. I 
can remember old Mr. Buchanan whose 
every tooth was solid gold (as children 
we used to try to get near him just to 
see his teeth) and I can remember his 
funny little wife with an absurd dot of 
an old-fashioned bonnet stuck on her 
head. I can remember, too, tales of the 


great balls they gave. All this I thought 
of as I stood with the others and look- 
ed down at the little pile of bricks stick- 
ing out of the water like the top of a 
volcanic cone, all that was left of the 
building. The roof and one side of the 
next building had been pulled away so 
that the interior, with the plaster gap- 
ing and hideous, lay exposed. I have 
seen wrecks made by tornadoes and this 
was not unlike one save in this instance 
the waters of the Mississippi eddied and 
churned about and through the ruins. 

No one dared to go across to the 
buildings on the river side of the 
street. Indeed no one was allowed to. 
We had been told by now that the 
town, after all, was not dropping in 
the river, that it had been a mistake. 
The Naifeh building had been struck 
by lightning and collapsed, and as 
proof that land was still there a switch 
signal on the abandoned railroad track 
behind the stores was still standing as 
upright as ever. Witnesses had seen, as 
much as it is possible for any person to 
see, the building struck by lightning 
and in the same instant had heard the 
terrific roar of its collapse. Later in a 
lawsuit between the owner of the build- 
ing and the insurance companies, set- 
tled finally in the Court of Appeals, it 
was decided that the building was 
struck by lightning, a decision of na- 
tion-wide importance since it estab- 
lished a precedent in insurance com- 
pany annals. 

But all this came later. That morn- 
ing, although we were told again and 
again of the lightning, and men went 
in boats to make soundings around the 
ruins and prove that ground was still 
there, we were obsessed by the dire 
meaning of the prophecy, “Some day 
the town will drop in the river.” Our 
instant acceptance of it the night before 
proved how true we felt it to be. All 
these years we had heard it, jeered at it, 
and been secretly afraid of it, and now 
we had been confronted with the awful 
possibilities of the fact. 

The shock was too profound and 
complete to be got over in the space of 
a morning—or a week or a year. We 
went about like people asleep and none 
of the terrible happenings which came 
as the flood reached its crest affected 
us as did the collapse of that one old 
building and those sobbing telephone 
messages. Merchants were afraid at first 
to go across to their stores but after a 
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week had passed most of them went in 
boats and moved their stocks into sec- 
ond-story vacant rooms on another 
street. For the remainder of the flood 
Second Street became a pathetic ghost 
of Main Street with ludicrous hand- 
printed signs in dark doorways read- 
ing, “Baltzer’s haberdashery upstairs,” 
or “Ellison’s Drug Co. two doors back.” 
Main Street itself was given up to the 
river. A swift current flowed down the 
middle of the thoroughfare where our 
Fords had once gone jauntily to and 
fro. The bridges and the walks had 
been washed away, and driftwood, 
great tree trunks even, escaping the 
main channel, had washed in and 
lodged against and in show windows. 
And yet that, and the havoc wrought as 
levees below us and across the river 
from us were broken and refugees by 
the thousands were brought in to the 
Red Cross camp back of town on the 
bluff, meant little to us. Though most 
of us were acting as volunteer relief 
workers under the direction of Red 
Cross disaster directors, we were like 
people benumbed by a hurt so terrible 
that no additional pain could be felt. 

The question was raised as to what 
we would do when the river—if it ever 
did—went down. We wouldn’t, we 
couldn’t go back into that Main Street 
again, after what had been—and what 
might be. We shook our heads dumbly. 
We didn’t know. Yet that is just what 
we did do. When the water went down 
leaving behind its filth and silt and 
smell we went back, armed with hose 
and brooms and determination, to take 
back our street again. Merchants swept 
and cleaned and painted their stores, 
replaced floors and broken windows, 
salvaged what they could of stocks not 
moved out in time, and business began 
in the usual way again. 

And yet not in the usual way. We 
are afraid. We talk and talk of moving 
the town. We say, “This is only tem- 
porary. We shan’t stay and wait for an- 
other flood.” Bills have been intro- 
duced and passed in Congress whereby 
we may have a sea wall some day. And 
yet I don’t know. Perhaps it’s laziness, 
perhaps it’s stubbornness, perhaps it’s 
financial, but whatever it is that makes 
us do it we are still clinging there at the 
foot of the bluff with a flower-planted 
plot where the Naifeh building once 
stood to remind us, constantly, of the 
time when the town went in the river. 





STRAWS IN THE WIND 


Significant notes in world affairs today 


WAR-MINDED JAPAN 


An American who lives in‘Japan ‘analyzes the attitude of the Japanese people 


HAVE lived in Japan for a year. Be- 

cause I want to remain here, and to 

continue amicable relations with 
many Japanese friends, I shall remain 
anonymous. Although my residence has 
not been long, daily contact with several 
hundred students, with professors, with 
graduates of our university who have 
gone into business, and with Japanese 
friends of longer standing, not to men- 
tion servants and working people and 
the “man on the street” (the streets are 
always crowded) gives me, perhaps, a 
right to express my observations. 

About a-year ago I wrote a pretty 
article about the human side of the 
Japanese—their courtesy and their cus- 
toms—in the first blush of enthusiasm 
which usually comes with residence in 
a foreign land. Then came the Man- 
churian incident and the exaggerated 
press reports, followed not long after by 
the ridiculous suggestion of a Japanese 
boycott in America. I had not the heart 
to send out my essay, unprotected, into 
the storm of abuse and criticism—which 
in their way were no less foolish than 
my enthusiasm. Strange to say, I have 
not revised my opinion at all: the Japa- 
nese are a charming and interesting peo- 
ple. But I have tempered that observa- 
tion with a cooler examination of the 
national characteristics. 

It is not amiss to bring geography 
into such an examination. Japan is an 
island, and the Japanese demonstrate 
some of the insular characteristics which 
may be found in other nations similarly 
placed. This, and the system of govern- 
ment, suggest a comparison with Eng- 
land, since both countries have a nomi- 
nal sovereign and a parliamentary sys- 
tem headed by a premier. The national 
loyalty to a figurehead is much the same 
in either case. An island empire also 
implies the necessity of possessions, and 
that will bring us very shortly to Man- 
churia. Japan has in the not so remote 
past extended her sovereignty to a num- 


ber of nearby territories, many of which 
happened to be more or less connected 
with China. She had not the advantage 
of seizing land from ill-equipped abo- 
rigines inhabiting unexplored country, 
and because of that she has been subject 
to censure which was never thought of 
when the European powers were gath- 
ering in their patches—and large 
patches—of the “uncivilized” world. Ja- 
pan cannot understand this change in 
attitude, or she ignores it, pointing, as 
did Mr. Kawakami in a recent number 
of The Atlantic, to the “big stick” meth- 
od which the United States and Euro- 
pean nations have used in times gone 
by. A graduate law student said to me, 
when I referred to Japan’s conquest of 
Manchuria as a purely military coup: 
“We say that other nations have done 
the same, but in our hearts we know it 
is not right.” 

The need of possessions to strengthen 
a nation whose own terrain is too small 
to provide the sustenance, or perhaps the 
strength, desired—that is the constant 
excuse which Japan offers to the world. 
The provocative incidents which led to 
the quarrel last year are no longer being 
referred to, and thus far we are tending 
toward truth. The need of territory for 
a constantly growing population is a 
popular argument at present, and it is 
an honest statement: Japan is thickly 
settled and families of six or eight are 
no more than average. But will Man- 
churia relieve either of these pressing 
necessities? Japan’s expenditure in Man- 
churia can only be guessed at, but indi- 
cations are that it is enormous. It seems 
probable that the business of subjugat- 
ing Chinese bandits and more or less 
organized armies will never cease. Does 
Japan believe that she will gain eco- 
nomically from Manchuria in the long 
run? I doubt if that question has much 
importance as an activating force; at 
least it is exaggerated. As for popula- 
tion, it has been shown that the Japa- 


nese are poor colonizers, and only with 
the utmost difficulty are they persuaded 
to leave the homeland for Korea and 
other possessions, although it must be 
admitted that they have been willing 
to settle in California, Hawaii, and 
South America. The proportion of Chi- 
nese to Japanese residents in Manchuria 
at present is roughly one hundred to 
one; it will be interesting to see whether 
this ratio undergoes any great change. 
The very fact that the government con- 
tinually talks of plans for sending over 
Japanese families and offers induce- 
ments to them would indicate a lack of 
any great desire on the part of the 
Japanese to move on, despite overpopu- 
lation. 

But all this is to deny the reasons for 
aggression without examining the 
frame of mind which gave rise to them. 
Let us recall for a moment a few facts 
in Japanese history for the light they 
throw upon present events. 

Japan, as a country which has only 
in comparatively modern times aban- 
doned feudalism, has usually been un- 
der military control—a control some- 
times three or four times removed from 
the nominal head of government. There 
are times when two or three abdicated 
emperors have lived in retirement while 
the reigning emperor’s powers have 
fallen to a shogun (a feudal lord whose 
power rested in military strength) who 
in turn was controlled by a sort of ad- 
viser who had gained the upper hand 
through the weakness of a shogun over- 
come by the extravagances of a luxuri- 
ous court. 

Today the situation is similar: power 
rests traditionally with the emperor, 
nominally with the parliamentary gov- 
ernment, and virtually with the military 
clique over which the Diet has no con- 
trol. The public reverences the emperor. 
He can do no wrong, and is not respon- 
sible for whatever ills of government 
may be felt. Of course this is true, since 
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he has no power. The public blames 


parliament for its ills, swallowing the 
army’s diagnosis and failing to see that 
with the army Japan’s troubles begin. 
The other historical fact which should 
be emphasized is the inestimable effect 
of Chinese culture upon the nation. 
The written language, and through it 
some of the spoken language (though 
very little), is Chinese. The native sylla- 
bary is no more than an embroidery 
upon Chinese characters and is derived 
from them. Essentially the languages 
are as dissimilar as English and Rus- 


sian. 
} 


The psychological effect of an elabo- 
rate ideographic language is_ itself 
enough to obscure and warp logical 
thought. The language is neither ade- 
quate nor adaptable to modern needs— 
a fact which is proved by the large num- 
ber of foreign words (mostly English) 
commonly used in Japan, and written in 
the clumsy and distorting syllabary, and 
by the growing movement for the adop- 
tion of Roman letters in writing. Any 
one who has been educated in an ideo- 
graphic language seems unable to think 
thoughts—he thinks symbols. (I do not 
pretend to make a psychologically ac- 
curate statement, but such in fact is the 
impression given. You may often see 
an Oriental in conversation drawing a 
character upon his open palm, to dif- 
ferentiate his meaning from the many 
other words of identical pronunciation. 
The Japanese words for hair, paper, 
and god are the same with a possibly 
slight variation in pronunciation; this 
is one of countless examples.) In the be- 
ginning Chinese culture no doubt ele- 
vated this nation from a comparatively 
primitive position, but at present it is 
a drag upon her ambitions, her needs, 
her native ability. 

The Japanese people have always 
been exploited by military leaders or 
war-lords who have had the control of 
government in their hands. In the old 
days farmers were sometimes unable to 
eat the rice they grew, and the situa- 
tion in rural districts today is not much 
different. Taxes are in excess of ability 
to pay, and to a great extent the exces- 
sive expenditures are military. One way 
out, of course, is to join the army. It has 
happened in the past that soldiers out- 
numbered farmers to a point where 


enough food could not be grown, and 
the same thing could very possibly hap- 
pen again. 

The people have always been, and are 
today, afraid of military power. This is 
curiously blended with a strong patri- 
otism which they symbolize as the spirit 
of “bushido.” Yet it is apparent that this 
patriotism is the result of a very deter- 
mined propaganda on the part of the 
military clique for the furthering of 
their own interests. We saw the effect 
of propaganda in our own country dur- 
ing the World War. The War Office in 
Japan is constantly releasing this sort 
of inflammatory propaganda, usually in 
direct opposition to the comments of 
the Foreign Office (or state depart- 
ment). It is authentically reported that 
the attack on Shanghai was ordered by 
the War Office, and that the Foreign 
Office wanted it no more than, say, the 
United States, and was considerably 
embarrassed in its explanations to for- 
eign powers. This dual character of gov- 
ernment is difficult for us to understand, 
yet it is daily demonstrated here. 

In this morning’s paper, for instance, 
I read a statement from the Foreign Of- 
fice which makes a fair valuation of the 
United States’ attitude toward Japan. In 
the same paper I read a blustering re- 
lease from the War Minister which 
takes a chip-on-my-shoulder attitude to- 
ward all foreign powers, especially with 
respect to the recognition of Manchu- 
kuo. There is also an account of two 
Yale students who were apprehended 
for counting soldiers as they disembark- 
ed from the boat which brought them 
back from Manchuria! 

The efforts, sincere I think, of the For- 
eign Office to maintain a reasonable at- 
titude toward the nation’s affairs are all 
but completely snowed under by insidi- 
ous propaganda. The newspapers here 
play their part, as certain syndicates in 
America always do, in arousing public 
ire and suspicion. The silly incident of 
the National City Bank a few weeks 
ago commanded extra editions. A pho- 
tographer had been engaged to take 
pictures of public buildings in the busi- 
ness section, and some busybody imme- 
diately concluded that they would be 
used when the United States came to 
fight Japan. 

That insidious word when tells us 
something of the state of mind. War is 
regarded as a certainty, as something 
which must be adequately prepared for 
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against immediate necessity. The fear 
and expectation of calamity are so in- 
grained that it never occurs to the public 
(if it did, fear would prevent it) to 
ask why, in a very sad economic situa- 
tion, the army cannot cut its expendi- 
tures. The army has increased its outlay 
in every direction, and calls for more 
in next year’s budget. 

The military has control not only of 
the public purse but of the public mind. 
When Doctor Nitobe last spring made 
a fine and reasonable speech in which 
he urged caution in military matters, 
an apology was demanded by the army, 
and was, as I recall, given. It goes with- 
out saying that there is no freedom of 
speech when one of the nation’s most 
respected scholars cannot voice a reason- 
able opinion. The bravado of War Min- 
ister Araki, echoed daily in his releases 
to the newspapers, goes unchallenged as 
the attitude of the government. Yet it 
is not that at all; it is the attitude of the 
military, which is another thing. 

How does the public receive this bal- 
derdash? Like any public, it receives the 
printed word as gospel truth. Sensation- 
alism is always more welcome to the 
masses than sober truth: witness our 
tabloids. There is even a report current 
at present, which has not yet received 
the benediction of print, that a Japanese 
submarine recently sank an American 
warship which was photographing some 
strategic positions in one of Japan’s Pa- 
cific island possessions. You will observe 
that photography is sacrosanct in Japan. 


te 


But to be gullible is merely a function 
of the great public. How is the Japanese 
peculiar in his thought processes? His 
illogicality is, I believe, a part of the 
heritage of the Chinese language. Lan- 
guage does affect thought, and such a 
language is a great obstacle to clear 
thinking. How could the National City 
Bank photographs assist a bombing 
plane? Why, for that matter, should the 
United States have any interest in fight- 
ing Japan on her own ground? These 
questions go deeper than mere lack of 
thought, they concern a peculiarity of 
thinking. 

There are a great many childlike 
qualities in the Japanese mind. There 
is this lack of logicality—a tendency to 
rely more upon instinct or intuition than 
upon honest thinking. There is insati- 
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able curiosity, particularly about for- 
eigners. There is apparent disconcern 
for human life, and there is the love 
of the tin sword. There is also a deep 
feeling of oneness with nature—one of 
the finer childlike qualities which we 
of the West are apt to lose no matter 
how much we talk about it. 

The Japanese assume equal existence 
of these qualities in us. A logical ques- 
tion will often bring a most illogical and 
childlike answer. Witness, for its 
strange logic, this bit from the War 
Office: 

“The Manchurian incident should 
have been considered at an end when 
Japan formally recognized Manchukuo. 
In perfection of Manchukuo lies the only 
real foundation for future peace in the 
Orient. This is the fixed national policy 
of Japan. The conclusions in the 
(League Commission) report, therefore, 
should be completely ignored as a mere 
dream of the past.” 

The Japanese simply cannot under- 
stand that we are not fundamentally 
military-minded, and any discussion of 
national affairs will inevitably bring 
forth the assumption that the United 
States is armed to the teeth, all her male 
citizens impressed into service, her fleet 
manceuvred with a weather eye upon 
the coasts of Japan, and most impor- 
tant, her public thinking and expecting 
war. It is an exasperating, a useless task, 
to convince a Japanese that such is not 
the case—that we are as a nation very lit- 
tle concerned about our army, that it is 
most unusual to see a company of sol- 
diers walking down a village street 
with muskets at their shoulders, that 
the average man has not the slightest 
knowledge about the management of a 
bayonet. For all these things are fact in 
Japan. 

The disconcern for human life comes 
partly from the character which, for 
want of a more discriminating term I 
have called childish, partly from in- 
flamed patriotism, somewhat from the 
religion of Buddhism which teaches that 
the after-life shall be one of joy and 
tranquillity, and partially because of 
financial troubles, for Japan has been 
hard hit by depression. 

Religion is not mixed with morality 
as it is for us. The Japanese seem to be 
free from the sense of sin which is evi- 
dent in Anglo-Saxon peoples. There is 
nothing evil in the visitations of a mar- 
ried man to licensed quarters. Suicide is 
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an honorable, not a cowardly way of set- 
tling difficulties, despite the govern- 
ment’s efforts to prevent it. Love sui- 
cides, when marriage seems to present 
difficulties, are frequent: a week never 
goes by without at least one report of 
this kind. It is an easy step, therefore, 
to the idea of sacrificing one’s life for his 
country in whose service death will 
bring an added glory. 


os 


For the masses there has always been 
the assurance that they cannot rise above 
the level to which they were born. There 
seems to be very little hope for them, 
or within them, that struggle will be re- 
warded; the easier alternative is death. 
The more recent development of com- 
munism presents a new alternative, and 
its growth is an object of fear to the 
government. A reason for Japan’s “inter- 
est” in Manchuria—and perhaps the 
most vital—is the fear of Russia and 
communism, and the desire to have 
strong protection against any incursions 
from the Soviet border. To the army 
such protection is of the first impor- 
tance. Rigid measures are being taken 
to suppress the movement, and sus- 
pects are arrested by hundreds. The im- 
perial universities are full of Marxian- 
minded students who go off half-cocked 
in abortive attempts to change the status 
quo overnight. Eight hundred sixty- 
seven students were arrested during 
the past year for communistic activities. 
But here too the spirit of revolt seems 
curiously unimportant beside a dissatis- 
faction with life which seems rather to 
court death than to expect change. 

We have had a lot of tommyrot about 
the Oriental character—the charm and 
mystery and so forth—yet it cannot be 
denied that in the Orient the values put 
upon life and living are not our values. 
Actually, the Japanese are able to under- 
stand and adopt Western methods in 
business and even in art to a remark- 
able extent. Railways, manufactories, 
communications, airplanes, modern 
buildings are about as well handled here 
as in any European country. Public edu- 
cation in Japan is little short of remark- 
able, the rate of literacy being higher 
than that of America. Heavy emphasis 
is placed upon Western methods and 
customs. Yet the difference persists. 
Why? 


As I suggested, the Japanese have 
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never felt strongly toward the sins 
which have gained the abhorrence of the 
Western world. What European civili- 
zation has given them in that way they 
have accepted only at its face value. 
While preserving outwardly a respect 
for international law and the sanctity of 
treaties, I think it is not within their ex- 
perience to regard them as morally 
binding. We may in part take the guilt 
of that upon our own heads, but the per- 
manence of a military hierarchy in Ja- 
pan has suggested to them that the same 
power must exist in and among other 
nations of the world. Ocean-bound, 
their natural curiosity has been raised 
to a somewhat higher than normal de- 
gree, and to that circumstance we may 
lay their easily aroused suspicion of 
foreigners. 

But first and last, the supremacy of 
military power in Japan, and its con- 
trol, whether recognized or not, of 
government, have led the inhabitants to 
identify militarism with politics, and 
with the very foundations of the state. 
They do not really believe in any other 
force in government, a belief to which 
our own actions in the past have indeed 
given credence. The parliamentary sys- 
tem here seems rapidly to be breaking 
down, and may dissolve completely un- 
der the pressure of the army. 

Manchuria has perhaps diverted pub- 
lic attention from the ills of depression 
at home; it may be that communism has 
thereby been averted, for it is well 
known that a prime interest in taking 
Manchuria was the fear of communism 
in China and Russia—a movement 
which if successful would mean the end 
of the present military régime. 

The Japanese is generally slow to an- 
ger, loyal to his family, fond of his chil- 
dren which are always numerous, not 
overambitious, and content with little. 
The reason for his military-mindedness 
lies in the history of his country, and 
in the continued strength of a military 
clique which exists for the good of a 
few. The better educated know that, but 
they cannot and dare not do anything 
about it: the military is too strong for 
them. Only in most intimate conversa- 
tion will they admit the truth—that the 
military powers are skilfully exploiting 
the country, confident that none will 
dare to stay their hand. 

Perhaps it is the softening influence 
of the old culture which prevents a suc- 
cessful protest from the higher class. 
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Military power in Japan has always tri- 
umphed because of the weakening ef- 
fect of a leisurely and gentle life upon 
the high-born and the rulers. But there 
are so many of them, these people who 
stand above the level of public caprice 
and who know what is wrong in Japan, 
that it is a great pity they are unable to 
come out into the open and to challenge 
military control. One of them said tome 
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of Manchuria, “Taking control there is 
like marrying off one’s daughter; it only 
increases the expense.” 

There is not the slightest hope that 
conditions will change for the better— 
there will only be changes in the alloca- 
tion of military power. The Japanese 
has a prevalent phrase, “shikataganai” 
(it can’t be helped), and it is typical of 
his attitude. To the world it appears that 


Japan is a country of militarists, and so 
it is. But the guiding group is small, and 
counts upon the strength of its arm and 
the receptivity of the larger public to 
propaganda. The group of discriminat- 
ing Japanese who know that all is not 
well are too afraid, too indifferent, or 
too hopeless to attempt any change in 
what seems to them—and what well 
may be—an unalterable situation. 


INDOOR POLO TAKES THE FLOOR 
By Herbert Reed 


The New Popular Sport Has Its Heroes, Too 


nN any of these blustery March 
O Saturday nights, in more than 
fifty-four cities of the “shivery 
belt,” from Toronto to Baltimore, from 
Boston to Cheyenne, in far-off Van- 
couver and Seattle, a total of some 50,- 
000 sport-hungry citizens will be found 
cheering the galloping hosts of indoor 
polo. The game itself has been gather- 
ing momentum and its own special 
group of spectators has been steadily 
growing in numbers for fifteen years, 
yet to the general public it comes as a 
discovery. It has built itself up without 
the aid of ballyhoo on its own merits 
of fast pace, physical contact, hard rid- 
ing, and pretty stickwork. Today, with 
a suddenness that has startled even its 
veteran adherents, it has become a game 
for the spectator at large. Hockey rose 
to its height of popularity in much the 
same way. 

Polo itself was first played indoors 
in this country. That original game 
promptly burst the bounds of the old 
Dickel’s Riding Academy where it 
was born and took to the spacious 
stretches of turf to be found at New- 
port, Narragansett Pier, Rockaway, and 
Meadow Brook, all by way of West- 
chester, which section gave its name to 
the International Challenge Cup. It is 
not with that game that we shall deal 
here. That game is an old and familiar 
story. This brand-new indoor game is 
no direct descendant, but had its own 
particular and cherished origin. 

Archer Kinney’s story of the begin- 
nings of indoor polo is that it was an 
impromptu affair at Durland’s, now the 
Riding Club, played with brooms and 


a soccer ball provided by a British 
groom. This was in 1912. It is a long 
stride from that day to the present 
season, which finds indoor polo for the 
first time invading Canada, a territory 
hitherto considered in winter sacred to 
hockey. There the season will last, in 
common with the winter campaign in 
this country, well into April, which 
sees the last of play in the champion- 
ships. 

Strictly speaking, the indoor game 
got under way without fanfare, and 
with considerable misgiving, as the 
horseman’s equivalent of squash rac- 
quets. A man could close his desk, get 
to his riding club or his armory, as the 
case might be, play an hour or an hour 
and a half of comfortable polo, on a 
comfortable mount that really was a 
pony rather than one of the modern 
hide-and-hair-covered express trains, 
quit with a minimum of damage, and 
get home to dinner. That was in the 
long ago. The game was a boon to the 
cavalry organizations of the National 
Guard, later to the artillery units, was 
played on government mounts and a 
few privately owned ponies, and was al- 
ways made a feature of recruiting. 
Games were followed by dances, as 
they are today. There were visits to the 
great riding hall at West Point, to Phil- 
adelphia for play with members of the 
City Troop, to New Jersey, for meet- 
ings with the Essex Troop, and so on. 

At first the outdoor polo players re- 
fused to look upon it as even a little 
brother of the battle of wide-open 
spaces. Mention of it produced either a 
sneer or a guffaw. But Averell Harri- 


man and a few others of the outdoor 
stars condescended to appear indoors 
just to try the thing out, and to their 
astonishment were very badly beaten. 
They discovered that they could not 
turn with the handy Squadron mounts, 
that they knew nothing of playing off 
the knee-high side boards, or the end 
walls—the squash racquet feature—and 
departed somewhat wiser if not sadder. 
The indoor people had gained the re- 
spect of the outdoor stars and were will- 
ing to let it go at that. 

However, the American passicn for 
organization was already working its 
will with the game. The R. O. T. C. 
units at the colleges, equipped with 
government mounts, and a famous cav- 
alry school, the Pennsylvania Military 
College, well coached by army cavalry- 
men, took up the game with a rush. 
Even far-away Norwich University, the 
oldest cavalry school in the land outside 
of West Point, took to going about and 
appearing at the armories and clubs on 
borrowed mounts, and in short order 
the clubs were in for hot competition. 
Away went the cock horses to Banbury 
Cross, or wherever good cock horses go, 
and in came the thoroughbreds, half 
a ton apiece of speed and power. The 
Squadron A of New York, the Squad- 
ron C of Brooklyn, plodded along and 
took it on the chin with considerable 
regularity. Then, suddenly, the Brook- 
lyn Riding and Driving Club built it- 
self a real string of mounts, 15-hand 
weight-carriers, and with the mighty 
Warren Sackman at back, the inimi- 
table steeplechase expert, “Jerry” Smith, 
at No. 2, and the bull-shouldered Carl 
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Pflug at No. 1, set a new standard for 
the game. Things began to hum. 

Intercollegiate indoor polo got under 
way, in tournament order with teams at 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, occasionally 
at Pennsylvania and Cornell, at West 
Point and the Pennsylvania Military 
College. There was spasmodic polo at 
Princeton and Yale twenty-five years 
ago. Official indoor intercollegiate polo 
began in 1920. At Yale the name of 
Baldwin, famous since the beginning 
of polo time, began to appear; at Prince- 
ton the names of Arthur Borden and 
the Posts turned up, and at Harvard 
the Pinkertons and Gerrys and Clarks 
swung into action, true signs that the 
old established polo families were op- 
erating under roofs, and the indoor 
game had become a going concern 
even in the matter of gate receipts. At 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Hartford, Springfield, 
Mass., even far off Cheyenne, and in 
outlaw form away out in Seattle, the 
game got going at a pace and with a 
ferocity that astonished such founders 
as George C. Sherman and Robert A. 
Granniss, the latter the inventor of the 
original indoor generalship, and captain 
of the only international indoor polo 
team the game has seen so far. 

And then, without warning, a real 
42-centimetre shell exploded in the in- 
door arena in the person of Frederick 
Winston Churchill Guest. With his ad- 
vent, his practical taking over of the 
leadership of indoor polo, the play 
achieved such a pace that the more or 
less tired business men who had found- 
ed it began to find themselves going 
home in splints. The pressure was so 
great that most of them dropped back 
happily enough into the ranks of Classes 
B, C, and D, which are the real back- 
drop of the show against which the fire- 
works appear, and everybody is content. 
As for Class A, made up of those who 
can hold the Guestian pace, or some- 
thing close to it, for pressure and action, 
excitement and sheer crash, it makes a 
mere hockey match look rather tame. 
However, there is always a band to 
drown out the maledictions of the play- 
ers and the cries, if any, of the wound- 
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But it is about the revolutionary 
Guest that I set out to speak. Here was 


a young collegian six feet four inches 
in height, riding at around 195 pounds, 
storming around an enclosure 300 by 
150 feet, on some of the finest mounts 
obtainable anywhere in the land. Right 
from the start he loved it. To begin 
with he had a polo background. An 
American citizen by choice, he is the 
son of the Hon. Frederick Guest, of the 
famous Hurlingham Committee, and of 
Amy Phipps Guest, of the famous Long 
Island Phippses, who practically lived 
in the saddle. So it could be said of this 
young descendant of Anak that he had 
the “blood lines” of polo as truly as 
any four-footed thoroughbred he be- 
strode. 

This famous young man loved the 
spot-light, honestly and simply gloried 
in it, and as an objective set for himself 
the complete and devastating mastery 
of the indoor game. He wrecked the 
orthodox generalship by his riding, by 
his stickwork, by his coaching to team 
mates such as his brother Raymond, 
“Mike” Phipps and “Jimmy” Mills, 
Iglehart and others, and had he only 
worn the white plumes of Navarre the 
picture of our hero would be complete. 
Today he carries the highest handicap 
of ten goals, 

With Winston Guest’s coming to a 
peak of the leadership of the very top 
indoor class with his beautifully mount- 
ed Optimists, the other members of 
which were Stewart Iglehart, a former 
Yale star, and Warren Sackman, once 
the great back of the forces of the 
Brooklyn Riding and Driving Club, the 
continuance of this super-polo was as- 
sured. It seems to be an old American 
custom that once a man or a group 
reaches the heights of what seems to be 
perfection in sport, he or they promptly 
face serious challenge. Two such efforts 
before this season Guest’s Optimists had 
turned back in the form of the Brook- 
lyn Riding Club (the old combination 
now broken up), and Los Nan Duces, 
the Little Ostriches, the whimsical in- 
vention of the redoubtable McDonald 
Jones, a mere lieutenant in the army. 
Indeed, in one year the Little Ostriches 
came out on top. Jones himself is one 
of the picturesque and popular figures 
of the indoor arena. He is full of fire, a 
good hitter and leader, and a superb 
horseman. He had been with an army 
team to the Argentine, and there had 
picked up the name for his trio. Inci- 
dentally, he took away from the Brook- 
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lyn Riding and Driving its most famous 
player in the person of Gerard Smith. 
In a world absorbed at present in eco- 
nomic considerations, a word about the 
economics of the indoor game is neces- 
sary. It began as a much more economi- 
cal edition of the outdoor big brother. A 
man needed only two good mounts cost- 
ing about $200 apiece to carry him 
through, because of the shorter dashes, 
and briefer play, while outdoors he 
would have to have at least four, rang- 
ing from $1000 upward. In the case of 
the colleges they were taken care of for 
the time being, and until the wealthier 
element took control, by the govern- 
ment’s allotment of horseflesh to the 
R. O. T. C. The cavalry and artillery 
outfits of the Guard managed with gov- 
ernment mounts and with small private 


pools. 
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As things turned out, the game in its 
more economical aspects managed to get 
along and provide a vast amount of fun, 
but of course it was the appearance of 
the more expensively mounted and bet- 
ter advertised teams that built up the 
gate receipts. 

But the point is that the riding clubs, 
and the Guard units in indoor polo, 
without the financial resources of the 
special and the present college teams, 
have never lost sight of the original 
idea. To this end, it would be only fair 
to say something about some of the elder 
statesmen, many of whom are still in 
the saddle and in active competition. I 
can look back on the times, twelve and 
thirteen years ago, when Squadron A, 
Squadron C, the New York Athletic 
Club, the old Triangle Club, Dickels, 
and other teams were indefatigably at 
it in the presence of just about a cor- 
poral’s guard of spectators. And they 
indulged in no self-pity either, merely 
because they were not making money. 
Not that some of the members of the 
riding clubs were not in the class of the 
well-to-do, but that no man of modest 
means was crowded out of the game, or 
felt at any real disadvantage. Indeed, in 
many cases a chap co. get along 
pretty well on borrowed mounts. There- 
in lay the comradeship of the game. 
And that element has not even yet de- 
parted. 

In which connection it is interesting 
to note that these early and modest 
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founders managed to stage the only 
formal international indoor match ever 
played. One John R. Townsend of de- 
lightful memory among lovers of horses 
everywhere, and the great sustainer of 
punctilio in the Riding Club of the old 
days, gave a handsome cup which for 
a long time went without a challenge. 
In the meantime Robert A. Granniss, 
one of the earliest of the indoor play- 
ers, dating back to the time of George 
C. Sherman, having something of a 
mind for experiment, began to work 
out a form of polo generalship espe- 
cially suited to indoor conditions and 
the three-man team. It differs consider- 
ably from the present form in that it 
was built on command of the play by 
the back, whereas the Guest method re- 
volves around the No. 2 or middle posi- 
tion. In any case, it was the first thing 
of its kind, and at that time most effec- 
tive. It was the first method, I think, 
that really organized what amount to 
the squash-racquets shots off the end 
walls and the knee-boards. These had 
originally been of a rather haphazard 
nature. This scheme of Granniss’s be- 
came the standardized form of indoor 
play. 

In due time came the challenge from 
England. So Granniss formed a team 
with himself as back and captain, Doc- 
tor Blackwell at No. 2, and the equally 
famous Archer Kinney out in front. 
The British challengers turned up in 
the form of four lively Irishmen (three 
for the team and a spare man), who 
knew almost nothing about the require- 
ments of indoor play, but who saw in 
the affair the chance of a sporting pil- 
grimage. How thoroughly sporting was 
this invasion nobody in this country 
knew until after the matches, when it 
was learned that the adventure had been 
undertaken without any return tickets 
to Erin, or England either. The visitors 
were rather badly beaten by the Ameri- 
can generalship. They had, however, ex- 
cellent outdoor records. They simply 
tried to squeeze a hard hitting outdoor 
game into a space a fifth the size of the 
outdoor terrain. On the nights in which 
the games were played the spectators 
were kept ducking the wild Irish shots 
into the seats and galleries. But they 
could ride, and they had brought fine 
mounts with them. These two things 
proved to be their economic salvation. 
They sold their mounts, and eventually 
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all of the players were installed as polo 
managers at clubs here and there 
throughout the country. So out of this 
invasion the United States picked up a 
lot of fun and some new American citi- 
zens. 

This, indeed, was the spirit of the 
play in those days. There was not the 
extreme organization of the present 
time. A man gave what time and money 
he had and took plenty of hard knocks. 
He was too busy to think of counting 
the house. However, the game had so 
much natural “pull” in itself that it 
could not fail eventually to sustain it- 
self financially, just as was the case with 
hockey. There were times when the pio- 
neers of hockey at St. Nicholas Rink 
despaired of the financial future of that 
great game. 


I think, too, that the courage dis- 
played so closely under the eyes of the 
spectator had a great deal to do with its 
rise to popularity. It is no quitter’s 
game. Two instances, I think, will il- 
lustrate that. Albright of the New Yorks 
took so hard a fall one night that he 
was carried from the ring. Offers were 
made to fill his place by lending a 
Squadron player, and there were other 
volunteers. But Albright himself said he 
would not quit while he was conscious. 
It took half an hour to get him in shape 
to go back into the saddle. But back he 
went, and played the game out. On an- 
other occasion that is vivid in my 
memory big “Bill” Klausner of Squad- 
ron A was launched, the whole 180 
pounds of him, from his saddle against 
the end wall; and big Bill pulled him- 
self up by the stirrup and crawled back 
into the saddle without assistance. It is 
that sort of thing that brings the crowd 
to its feet. And it is that type of sports- 
man that has put the game where it is. 

Along with men like Sherman, who 
passed on only this last Winter, and 
Granniss, today an active horseman, 
there were men of Squadron A, in 
which armory play in all classes of the 
championships are held (as also in 
Squadron C), who were unfaltering in 
their support and building of the game. 
There were, for instance, two of the 
troop captains, Matthews and Vietor, 
the latter now the major commanding, 
and those very hard players and espe- 
cially good judges of mounts, Brady 


and Fitzgibbon. I could name a long 
list of others. 

I have already mentioned, among the 
younger men who run to size, Winston 
Guest; but there is another, now in the 
Commonwealth Circuit in Boston, who 
shades even Guest in inches and pounds. 
He is “Tim” Clark, Harvard oarsman, 
football player and polo star. Inciden- 
tally he performed one feat of endur- 
ance that I shall never forget. He rowed 
in the annual four-mile race at New 
London a few years ago, and at its close 
broke training with the rest of the crew, 
and then sat up in a bridge game until 
time for the two-o’clock train for New 
York. Failing to get a berth on that 
train I was riding in the smoking car 
myself. Pretty soon along came a set of 
polo mallets. These were followed by 
Clark himself, who also had been un- 
able to get a berth. There was quite a 
group that talked all the way to New 
York, Clark among them. Arrived in 
the city there was breakfast, and then 
Clark announced that he had to go to 
the Westchester-Biltmore to play for 
Harvard in the final of the Intercollegi- 
ate Polo tournament. He went up early 
because he said he had to stretch his 
rowing legs and try out some new 
mounts. He played superbly throughout 
the match that afternoon. And he had 
not slept a wink since the night before 
the boat race of the day before. 

In the handicap list of today Winston 
Guest stands alone at ten goals. Fol- 
lowing, at eight goals, are James P. 
Mills of the new Aknusti Club, a dan- 
gerous team in the March and April 
championships; and “Jerry” Smith of 
Los Nan Duces. (Incidentally, a cruel 
army order has banished “Mac” Jones 
to Fort Riley, although it is hoped he 
can get leave to come East later.) 

In the seven-goal class are Stewart 
Iglehart of the Optimists; Jones, already 
mentioned; “Mike” Phipps, Optimists; 
“Cocie” Rathborne of Los Nan Duces; 
and Warren Sackman, now of Squad- 
ron C, of Brooklyn. From this point 
the list runs on through a string of 
about 1200 names. 

In the end the game, filled as it is 
with courage, horsemanship, sports- 
manship, and other good things, has 
achieved its popularity as a spectator’s 
delight through that quality beloved 
of practically everybody, and dubbed by 
the sports reporter “color.” 
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uR society is founded upon the 
faith that the prosperity of the 
employing Few is translated 
into the well-being of the laboring 
Many. Our industrial system rests upon 
three theories, namely, (1) that individ- 
ual initiative is a priceless heritage 
which can be stimulated and conserved 
only by competitive struggle, (2) that 
the profits of industry percolate down 
through the strata of industry, spreading 
horizontally among all classes through 
the avenues of commerce, and (3) that 
enlightened self-interest is adequate 
guaranty of the practical operation of 
the percolation theory. 

If the first two propositions are true, 
they have never been tried, while en- 
lightened self-interest, alone, seems no 
longer sufficient guaranty that the bless- 
ings of prosperity can be equitably dis- 
tributed in wages. The price of prosper- 
ity must be paid, despite the poverty 
of our great possessions. The serene 
confidence that unbounded wealth will 
automatically adjust industrial displace- 
ment is a hope founded upon a wish- 
fantasy. Our industrialized society must 
devise some plan which will insure the 
preservation of individual initiative and 
the adequate distribution of the profits 
of production. 

In normal times, the wage-earners of 
America receive less than 55 per cent of 
our national income, and this includes 
the salaries of highly paid executives 
who reinvest large portions thereof in 
capital fund. It follows, therefore, that 
at least 45 per cent of our national buy- 
ing power is, even in normal times, con- 
centrated in a comparatively few peo- 
ple. This group cannot appreciably in- 
crease its consumption of food, cloth- 
ing, and other economic essentials and 
its capacity for luxuries is also limited. 

Therefore, the bulk of the income re- 
ceived by this comparatively small sec- 
tion of our population is never put into 
circulation as increased purchasing pow- 
er at all. Either directly or through the 
purchase of securities, the major por- 
tion of this 45 per cent, or nearly one- 
half of the annual income of the United 
States, must be reinvested, and to this 
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must be added the accumulated savings 
of the Many. Obviously, the Many, from 
their less than 55 per cent of the na- 
tional buying power, cannot so progres- 
sively increase their buying and con- 
sumption of economic goods as to make 
adequate dividends possible upon this 
progressive increase in capital fund, 
even if they were utterly to abandon the 
practice of thrift, in which they have 
been sedulously instructed by the Few. 

If it be said that this 45 per cent, thus 
reinvested, is redistributed among the 
Many, such redistribution is still and 
once more upon the 45 per cent to 55 
per cent ratio. In other words, such 
redistribution means just nothing at all 
in the adjustment of buying power, 
which still diminishes in ratio to the 
increase in dividend-expectant, capital 
investment. 

Palpably, these facts picture inevitable 
cycles of depression. Yet our best busi- 
ness brains have devised no escape there- 
from other than selling campaigns to 
increase consumption, on the one hand, 
and limitation of production, on the 
other. During a recent effort to increase 
the consumption of white bread, a well- 
known milling company caused its radio 
announcer to declare that, if each of us 
were to eat one or two more slices of 
bread each day, the surplus of wheat 
would suddenly disappear. It seems 
that this is quite true. Doubtless, simi- 
lar and equally accurate statements 
might be made concerning every other 
economic essential. 

Therefore, viewing the problem from 
this angle, the cure for depression is 
quite simple. Let every one eat more 
food, wear more clothing, build more 
houses, and buy bigger and better auto- 
mobiles. We are informed by our official 
bureaus that there are always between 
one and two million unemployed, even 
in normal times. Presumably, these and 
their dependents do not eat enough 
food, wear sufficient clothing, enjoy 
proper housing or buy many automo- 
biles, yet, curiously, most of the pro- 
posed plans for industrial revival con- 
template regulation and limitation of 
production. 


The political implications of such 
plans are plain enough. There can be no 
regulated limitation of production with- 
out bureaucratic control. Technocracy 
is the technician’s approach to the 
problem. Its proponents insist that it is 
a purely scientific research, but it is in- 
evitably political, for it is a frontal at- 
tack upon the entire “price system.” 

Bassett Jones, one of its chief advo- 
cates, says in Electrical Engineering that 
“the machine is an agent of liberation. 
Each of our 35,000,000 workers now 
uses 3000 energetic slaves in the form 
of 300 mechanical horsepower, each 
horsepower being the equivalent in 
work done to ten human slaves. The 
machine, as a whole, actually requires 
but two, not four, eight-hour days a 
week from each worker. Why should he 
do more, when, as Russell says, ‘the mo- 
rality of workers is the morality of 
slaves?’” Therefore, these technicians 
frankly advocate a bureaucracy to con- 
trol output and equitably to distribute 
“energy units,” instead of wages. 
Though they do not propose commu- 
nism, it is just around the corner. 

Be that as it may, none of the other 
plans suggests a method whereby the 
cardinal principle of our industrial sys- 
tem, namely, the percolation and spread 
of profits from the top downward, may 
be made effective, thus guaranteeing 
the adequate distribution of buying 
power, with which ordinary folk may 
purchase and consume the industrial 
output. On the contrary, they are all 
schemes to dam back the percolation 
and spread of the benefits of industry. 
They all propose to force industry, by 
procrustean violence, to admeasure its 
output, not by consuming capacity, 
which it has never attained, but by 
buying capacity. 

Though the technocrats do recognize 
the necessity for achieving a balance be- 
tween buying power and consuming 
capacity, they have concentrated their 
attention upon the alarming increase in 
the power of production, ignoring the 
impossibility of determining our capaci- 
ty to consume, if given adequate buying 
power. As Bassett Jones continues: “Ob- 
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viously each worker must have adequate 
purchasing power even if he works but 
660 hours or less a year. Well, why not 
give it to him? But if the facts set down 
above are fairly correct it is quite evi- 
dent this purchasing power cannot be in 
terms of ‘price.’” It is at this point that 
the technocrats step out of their expert 
field and into the realm of economics. 
Just here, they cease to be technicians 
and are driven by their economic deduc- 
tions to more than the suggestion of po- 
litical revolution, poorly veiled under 
the coined word, “technocracy.” 


he 


It is purposed here to show that 
neither the “profits system,” condemned 
by the Marxist socialist, nor the “price 
system,” stigmatized by the technocrat, 
is the true vice in our economic scheme, 
and that human civilization is far from 
that bankruptcy in resource which com- 
pels resort to either communism or 
bureaucracy. It is impossible fully to 
develop my plan in the limited space 
permitted me, but I trust that I may 
state a principle under which our price- 
paying and profit-taking society may 
stabilize the balance between buying 
power and consuming capacity. 

There is no reason to fear the mere 
possession of wealth by the Few, but 
the concentration of buying power in 
the Few is a disaster for both the Few 
and the Many. Nor is it necessary that 
the Few content themselves with lesser 
profits. Economic law operates in sym- 
pathy with the uninterrupted increase 
of wealth in the Few—but not upon a 
ratio of 45 per cent to 55 per cent. The 
ratio of profit-distribution is the hid- 
den cause of the spiral of diminishing 
returns. 

It is acommon fallacy to suppose that 
wealth and purchasing power are the 
same. They are not, though they tend 
to coalesce. A costive condition inevita- 
bly accompanies this coalescence, and 
“wages” is the tyrotoxicon which clogs 
the intestines of industry, for the eco- 
nomic anomaly of wages, not the “price- 
system” or the “profit-system,” is the 
barrier which prevents the establish- 
ment of a scientific, basic balance in in- 
dustry. Thomas Carlyle was as sound in 
his economics as he was in his philoso- 
phy when he wrote: 

“Fair day’s-wages for fair day’s-work! 
Alas, in what corner of this Planet, since 
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Adam first awoke on it, was that ever 
realized? The day’s-wages of John Mil- 
ton’s day’s-work, named Paradise Lost 
and Milton’s Works, were Ten Pounds 
paid by installments, and a rather close 
escape from death on the gallows. Con- 
sider that: it is no rhetorical flourish; it 
is an authentic, altogether quiet fact,— 
emblematic, quietly documentary of a 
whole world of such, since human his- 
tory began. . . . The Godlike could not 
and cannot be paid; but the Earthy al- 
ways could. . . . Money for my little 
piece of work ‘to the extent that will 
allow me to keep working’; yes, this— 
unless you mean that I shall go my ways 
before the work is all taken out of me: 
but as to ‘wages’-—!—” 

Nearly one hundred years after Car- 
lyle wrote these words, an American 
Congress had the illumination of mind 
to proclaim that “labor is not a com- 
modity.” Yet it is to little avail that leg- 
islative and literary enthusiasts protest, 
so long as wages remain the price of la- 
bor. That which is purchased for a price 
is acommodity, proclaim and protest as 
we may. The cost of labor is charged 
into the selling price of the product, 
plus a profit, like every other commod- 
ity, and profits are calculated in per- 
centages. 

Let us consider what this means. As- 
sume that a factory payroll is $10,000 
a week. This is a fairly fixed item of 
cost upon which the employer must 
compute a percentage of increase to cov- 
er shrinkage and to insure himself a 
commensurate profit. We need not here 
determine what is a just profit. For con- 
venience, let the percentage be 100 per 
cent. The payroll must then be charged 
into the selling price at $20,000 to cover 
the labor item. 

Now, in the course of time, a period 
of “prosperity” strikes us and the price 
of labor is forced up in sympathy with 
the upward movement of all commodity 
prices. One day, the employer discovers 
that his payroll has increased to the sum 
of $15,000 a week. The payroll must 
now be charged into the selling price at 
$30,000. He adds no more than the usual 
100 per cent to this cost item, but he is 
amazed to find that his selling price has 
been increased by $10,000, solely be- 
cause he has increased the wages of his 
factory by $5,000! 

Of course, this same process had been 
going on throughout the entire indus- 
trial system. There was nothing irregu- 


lar in all this. It was quite legitimate 
and necessary so long as wages were 
paid and treated as a cost item in the 
output. The wage-increases of “pros- 
perity” would seem, therefore, to double 
back upon the wage-earner through his 
increased cost of living and to leave 
him, as a class, worse off than he was 
before. This must continue, in strict ac- 
cordance with the law of mathematical 
progression, so long as the cost of labor 
is charged as a commodity item against 
production cost in industry. 

The indefinite prolongation of this 
sort of prosperity simply compels the 
wage-earning Many to curtail their buy- 
ing, for such prosperity eats up buying 
power, like a snake swallowing its tail. 
“Permanent progress in prosperity” can- 
not be achieved by the payment of “lib- 
eral wages and consequent large buy- 
ing power,” as Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont proposes. Alas, the progression 
is in the opposite direction. No doubt 
good times are coming back, but they 
will never be induced to stay upon the 
45 per cent to 55 per cent ratio. Yet, if 
the wage-system remains, we shall be 
fortunate to maintain even as favorable 
a ratio as that. 

es 


We have been told that periodic de- 
pression is an act of God, when it is 
not the malevolent invention of that 
common enemy, communism. We once 
believed this, for we were duly confirm- 
ed in the faith that ultimate unction re- 
sided in the sacred caca of the apostles 
of prosperity, until their recent fum- 
blings of fact deprived us of that super- 
stitious solace. A prominent manufac- 
turer is quoted as saying that there is 
no better way in which the general pub- 
lic “can aid our employment situation 
than to cast temerity (sic) aside and re- 
turn to normal buying and consump- 
tion as quickly as possible.” 

How charming! And how true! It is 
also true that the only cure for unem- 
ployment is employment. Unfortunate- 
ly, the truism puts the cart before the 
horse. Normal buying and consumption 
depend upon restored buying power; 
restored buying power depends upon 
the return of normal employment, 
which, in turn, depends upon renewed 
production. If we wish to be fatuous, 
we may complete the vicious impasse 
by saying that the return to normal pro- 
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duction depends upon the resumption 
of normal buying and consumption. 

Yet that seems to be the precise posi- 
tion of the cheer-leaders of banking and 
business, though it constitutes a refer- 
ence to a policy of despair. It is also an 
attempt to shift the cost of the depres- 
sion from the Few to the Many. The 
initial catastrophe of 1929 cost the Many 
something like $15,000,000,000, and no 
doubt they must ultimately pay the rest 
of the bill, but some method for the 
redistribution of buying power appears 
to be necessary before they can do so. 

Moreover, after such redistribution, 
stability must be maintained by an 
equitable and continued spread of pur- 
chasing power—not by curtailment of 
production. Deliberate restriction of 
production to mere buying capacity is 
economic anarchy, for it merely trans- 
lates an ostensible surplus of goods 
into an actual surplus of idle labor, 
idle plants, and idle farms, with a con- 
sequent further loss of buying power. 

It is impossible for labor to escape the 
losses under any industrial system, 
though it would be better for society if 
it might. Labor sustains its losses either 
through reduction in wages or through 
loss of employment, and, in either case, 
the consequent loss of buying power is 
immediately felt by the entire commu- 
nity. Since labor must share the losses 
of its economic partnership with capi- 
tal, it is simple justice that it should 
share in the profits of production upon 
the same equitable principle as that 
which attaches by law to ordinary part- 
nerships. As usual, the dictates of jus- 
tice coincide with economic law. 

If society is to escape these cycles of 
calamity, the attrition of buying power 
must be prevented by appropriate leg- 
islation. The right of the worker to his 
due share of the profits of his industry 
must be decreed by law; it must be a 
right which he may enforce in a court 
of equity upon the footing now enjoyed 
by a member of an ordinary co-partner- 
ship or by shareholders in a corpora- 
tion, demanding an accounting. 

This is the only method for the preser- 
vation of individual initiative in a ma- 
chine age. It is the only scientific guar- 
anty that that fundamental principle 
of capitalism, the equitable percolation 
of profits, will not be violated. 

The function of business is the mak- 


ing of profits, and it best serves every 
one when it intelligently concentrates 
upon that purpose. Business is not an 
eleemosynary institution, and society 
pays a triple price when it attempts to 
saddle business with social burdens. The 
cost of it all is charged back to society 
plus a profit. Let business function free- 
ly and there will be fewer social burdens. 

But it is beginning to seem necessary 
for business to discover far-seeing sa- 
gacity in its own behalf. When com- 
pared and contrasted with leading Rus- 
sian aspheterists, some of our masters 
of money seem like caricatures in a com- 
ic strip. The intellectual facsimiles of 
Amos and Andy, particularly of Andy, 
are too often found in responsible posi- 
tions. In their unctuous ventrosity they 
are raucous in praise of rugged individ- 
ualism and they love to dwell upon the 
blessings they bestow upon society; but 
their industrial organizations are subtle 
devices for the crushing of personality 
and for the defeat of the distribution of 
the rewards of industry. 


ee 


It is a great privilege to live in a free 
country; but liberty, which becomes the 
facile freedom to die by starvation, is a 
privilege which may be enjoyed any- 
where. It has been said that successful 
communism is possible only in a highly 
advanced civilization. It is probably true 
that our present social system is less diffi- 
cult than communism because we can 
get along with a lower level of general 
enlightenment and leadership; but that 
should not lull us into the false assur- 
ance that our industrialized system is 
intelligently directed. On the contrary, 
we have violated every fundamental 
principle upon which it is founded. Cap- 
italism has never been tried. 

We cannot guarantee prosperity by in- 
cantation. We cannot, like the priests 
of Baal, call down fire from Heaven by 
running about in vicious circles, utter- 
ing weird, incoherent cries. The labor- 
ing Many must share in the profits of 
production as co-partners therein—not 
as cost items. Such co-partnership is as 
unsocialistic as picking cherries on 
shares. The principles of equity juris- 
prudence, which have withstood the test 
of centuries, are as applicable to this eco- 
nomic partnership as they are to the 
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ordinary commercial partnership. A 
new statute, no longer than a short sen- 
tence, would insure the percolation and 
spread of prosperity and thus stabilize 
buying power and automatically adjust 
the balance between production and 
consumption. 

The new statute need merely decree 
that labor and capital shall be deemed 
co-partners in production (not in the 
ownership of the plant or tools of indus- 
try), that courts of equity shall have 
jurisdiction over such co-partnerships 
and that the laws which have heretofore 
been applied by such courts in account- 
ings between ordinary commercial co- 
partners shall hereafter be applied, so 
far as may be, to the now legally recog- 
nized economic partnership. 

What would happen to labor in a 
depression? Well, what happens now? 
Partners must share losses as well as 
profits and labor must take its losses in 
unemployment. The creation of the 
legal-economic co-partnership would in- 
sure no Utopia. But it would make de- 
pression improbable, which is great 
gain. There would still be problems to 
be solved. Probably accommodation in 
the form of small weekly advances upon 
dividends would be necessary. It is not 
presently possible to forecast the details 
of the many plans which would evolve 
under this law. No doubt there would 
be many difficulties, but the principle 
would evolve. We may expect to face a 
few difficulties if we are to escape so- 
cial and industrial bankruptcy. 

“Gurth, a mere swincherd, born thrall 
of Cedric, the Saxon, tended pigs in the 
wood, and did get some parings of the 
pork. Why, the four-footed worker has 
already got all that this two-handed one 
is clamoring for! How often must I re- 
mind you? There is not a horse in Eng- 
land, able and willing to work, but has 
due food and lodging; and goes about 
sleek-coated, satisfied in heart. And you 
say, It is impossible? Brothers, I answer, 
if for you it is impossible, what is to be- 
come of you? It is impossible to believe 
it to be impossible. The human brain, 
looking at these sleek English horses, 
refuses to believe in such impossibility 
for English men. Do you depart quick- 
ly; clear the ways soon, lest worse evil 
befall.” 

Carlyle believed that the individual 
was greater than institutions. He still is. 
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FTER four years of silence Sinclair 
Lewis erupts again, covering the 
earth with molten words. In 562 
pages he tells us the story of Ann Vick- 
ers; but as he is so constituted that he 
must attack what seem to him oppres- 
sors or hypocrites or respectable solem- 
nities, this is a book with a purpose. He 
“shows up” the cruelties, obscenities, 
swindlings, degradations of prison life 
in America. It is a hell on earth. Now 
just as many foreigners believe that 
Litchfield, Connecticut, Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts, Charlottesville, Virginia, are 
like the small town described in “Main 
Street,” and that the men who contrib- 
ute to the Community Chests are Bab- 
bitts, so foreigners will doubtless be- 
lieve that all prisons in the United States 
are like the foul den of unspeakable 
horrors set forth with such vigor and 
vividness in “Ann Vickers.” 

Curiously enough, a few days after 
finishing this novel I received a letter 
from a Yale graduate who had just been 
released from prison. He writes: “It re- 
minded me of El Dorado in Voltaire’s 
‘Candide’—everything free, nothing to 
worry about—good treatment—plenty 
of food and a magnificent modern dor- 
mitory to live and sleep in with a Har- 
vard and a Princeton man in the same 
row of beds and plenty of time to play 
bridge.” 

I suppose there are prisons and pris- 
ons. If there is one prison in the United 
States like that so realistically described 
by Mr. Lewis, then we should honor 
him for drawing his pen in a good 
cause. In a prefatory note he says he be- 
lieves his account to be “entirely accu- 
rate.” Mr. Lewis is a warm-hearted, pas- 
sionate, excitable, genial, friendly, affec- 
tionate man, who hates cruelty and in- 
justice because he loves the inarticulate 
common people. His hatred for those 
in charge of prisons and prisoners blazes 
in this volume like a consuming fire. 
It is indeed a conflagration of serious 
magnitude, and for my part I hope that 
nothing can extinguish it except better 
conditions. 

Lately I have been reading “Pickwick 
Papers” again; and the difference be- 
tween the attitude of Dickens and of Mr. 
Lewis toward prisons seems to be that 


Dickens moves us to pity and stirs us to 
indignation by his sympathy for the pris- 
oners, whereas Mr. Lewis arouses us by 
his hatred for the prison-keepers. He 
hates them more than he loves their vic- 
tims. I shrewdly suspect that some of 
his hatred comes from his restless im- 
patience with all discipline. Restraint of 
any kind he cannot endure. Restraint, 
Repression, Respectability—those are 
the three Rs that make him see Red. 

Every one of the major novels of Mr. 
Lewis (except “Dodsworth”) is an ex- 
plosion. It is hard on the nerves. It is like 
a steady barrage; it is like anything out- 
rageously, persistently, brain-splittingly 
noisy. It is a continual excitement in 
which his characters shout at the top of 
their voices. 

In one respect he is to be pitied. His 
eloquent appeal for the prisoners will 
draw letters and requests for interviews 
from all over the world. After Mr. Gals- 
worthy produced “Justice” he was be- 
sieged by begging convicts and ex-con- 
Victs. 

In not one of Mr. Lewis’s novels is 
there a single character, male or female, 
who resembles at least any of thirty 
thousand individuals with whom I am 
well acquainted. In the ordinary run of 
humanity, there are a vast number of 
persons who are respectable, who pay 
their taxes and live happily with their 
families, who are cultivated, agreeable, 
sensible, reasonable, interesting; you 
will look in vain for one specimen in 
Mr. Lewis’s complete works. 

The best thing that can be said of 
“Ann Vickers” is that it glows with vi- 
tality. In Browning’s phrase, “the soul’s 
depths boil in earnest.” His method is 
the opposite of Pearl Buck. Mr. Lewis 
is technically a novelist but really an 
evangelist; Mrs. Buck is technically an 
evangelist but really a novelist. Mr. 
Lewis could never view life as aloofly as 
Mrs. Buck or keep himself hidden. He 
is too much of a fighter. We know what 
he thinks; whereas a reader of “The 
Good Earth” would never suspect its 
author was a Presbyterian missionary. 

What saves Mr. Lewis for literature 
is his power of creation. In that respect 
he is an absolute artist. His powers of 
creation and of mimicry are what make 


his books live. And to his everlasting 
credit this should be remembered; he 
has become one of the most popular of 
American novelists without ever at- 
tempting to conciliate the public. 

Synchronously with this novel comes 
a book on its author—‘“Sinclair Lewis, 
A Biographical Sketch,” by Carl Van 
Doren, to which Mr. Taylor has added 
a complete, detailed, accurate bibliog- 
raphy covering seventy-six pages, near- 
ly two-thirds of the volume. Mr. Van 
Doren’s sketch is unqualified panegyric, 
and is written defiantly. He seems to 
feel the necessity of defending and exalt- 
ing his hero. In praising him for re- 
jecting with scorn the Pulitzer Prize, 
Mr. Van Doren mentions a number of 
authors who ought to have received that 
prize and did not; he also ridicules the 
moral-purpose-element originally in the 
determination of the award. This is rath- 
er thin ice, for the Nobel Award is def- 
nitely for books with a moral purpose— 
“the most distinguished work of an 
idealistic tendency”—and if the Pulitzer 
Prize Committees have overlooked Jo- 
seph Hergesheimer, Branch Cabell, etc., 
the Nobel Prize Committee have over- 
looked Tolstoi, Ibsen, Hardy, Rostand, 
Barrie, Strindberg, Chekhov, Gorki, 
Schnitzler, Pirandello, D’Annunzio, 
Meredith, Mark Twain, George Moore, 
Bennett, Wells, Henry James, William 
James, and a score of others. 

For my own part, I still prefer “Dods- 
worth” to the others by its author; but 
I am quite aware that “Dodsworth” 
could never have given him the world- 
wide fame made by “Main Strect” and 
“Babbitt.” From that point of view, his 
masterpiece is “Babbitt.” I do not ad- 
mire “Ann Vickers” so much as the 
three novels just mentioned, but it has 
enough dynamic power to make it 
worth reading; and perhaps it will have 
a practical effect on prison reform. As 
a scourge Mr. Lewis has no equal. 

Speaking of the Nobel Prize, let me 
call attention to a revised and enlarged 
edition of a useful book—“The Nobel 
Prize Winners in Literature,” with bio- 
graphical sketches of each, with many 
portraits, and with well-arranged and 
valuable information. The author is 
Annie Russell Marble. 





The death of John Galsworthy on 
January 31, coming so soon after the 
award of the Nobel Prize, made a pro- 
found impression. Among all the mil- 
lions of earth’s inhabitants, only a very 
few become so conspicuous as to attract 
the interest of the world in their fortunes 
and misfortunes. For twenty-five years 
Mr. Galsworthy, by his novels and plays, 
has stood in the first rank of living 
writers. Furthermore, no one has repre- 
sented more worthily the best English 
qualities; high seriousness, integrity, un- 
conscious dignity, the serenity that goes 
with assured position. And besides that 
he has been a friend of mankind; he has 
been sensitive to suffering, genuinely 
distressed by the sorrows of the poor and 
the unfortunate. He had both an artistic 
and a moral conscience. The civil war in 
his own mind between his loyalty to his 
country and his class, and his loyalty to 
the cause of the oppressed everywhere, 
made him consider this whole question 
so deeply that it formed the subject both 
expressed and implied in many of his 
novels and plays. I was talking the other 
day with my colleague Professor George 
H. Nettleton; and he called my atten- 
tion to the fact that this latest book, 
“Flowering Wilderness,” turns on the 
question of a conflict of loyalties. When 
I was with Mr. and Mrs. Galsworthy in 
their home in London last May, I was 
impressed more than ever with their 
true gentleness and beauty of character. 
Once when I was talking with him 
about religion, I surprised him by say- 
ing, “Why, you are a true Christian 
now in everything except creed!” The 
world of letters has lost a master and 
the world of humanity a servant. 

A large, fat, convenient literary ref- 
erence book is “The Oxford Companion 
to English Literature,” compiled by Sir 
Paul Harvey. It contains 866 pages, 
well-printed on opaque paper. It is both 
biographical and referential. The refer- 
ences include dead and living authors 
in all nations, titles of literary works, 
geographical and fictitious places, and 
phrases like “Dismal Science,” etc. I 
particularly enjoy the thick paper. It 
seems to me strange that India Paper 
should be recommended for reference 
books and prayer books and desk books; 
those are the pages one must turn quick- 
ly and accurately, which the accursed 
India Paper makes impossible. One 
must lick one’s finger (impossible in 
public) or one must pick and pick at it. 
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One turns over three pages too far, and 
in trying to get back, one turns three 
pages too many. It must have been an 
India Paper Bible that Thomas Hardy’s 
character held in his hand while he 
vainly endeavored to find Ephesians, 
and kept hurdling it back and forth. 
“°Tis nothing but Corinthians and 
Thessalonians in this danged Testa- 
ment!” 

What Technocracy is I neither know 
nor care, but I take pleasure in recom- 
mending a new book on the depression, 
called “Perpetual Prosperity,” by 
George H. Hull, Jr. The value of this 
book consists in its being constructive. 
He shows with clarity what he believes 
to be the way out. He is not a Socialist 
or a Communist. He does not wish to 
“soak the rich,” he wishes to elevate the 
poor. He does not believe there is over- 
production, while there are individuals 
who are hungry and city slums. He has 
a plan by which everybody will be given 
work, I am not enough of an economist 
to know whether his scheme would 
work out or not, but it is certainly inter- 
esting. 


To lovers of nineteenth-century litera- 
ture I recommend the “Letters of Mat- 
thew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough,” 
now printed for the first time and ad- 
mirably edited by Professor Howard 
Foster Lowry, of the College of Woos- 
ter (Ohio). The Introduction, Notes, 
etc., are scrupulously and discriminat- 
ingly written; there is a good analytical 
index. The Letters are filled with inter- 
esting references to Arnold’s great con- 
temporaries; and the more attractive 
side of his personality revealed. 

I have always believed the publica- 
tion of Froude’s Life of Carlyle, with 
the uproar it caused, had much to do 
with Browning’s unwillingness to leave 
any biographical material; even trivial 
notes to his son he asked him to de- 
stroy. In those last years Browning 
burned an enormous mass of letters. 
And now I am enabled to print for the 
first time an interesting letter from 
Browning to Madame Belloc, in which 
he shows his dismay over the publica- 
tion of Carlyle’s letters, but in which 
also he remembers Carlyle’s kindness 
to him and the long years of their 
friendship. 

Well, here I print from MS.: evident- 
ly Browning had been asked to join in 
the general execration of the dead sage. 
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19 Warwick Crescent, 
March 18, 1881. 
Dear Madame Belloc, . . . 

I do indeed regret deeply the concep- 
tion, execution and publication of those 
memoirs, equally unwise in their praise 
and unworthy in their blame: but I 
knew the extraordinary limitations of 
my dear old friend—and of his “wom- 
an” too—just as well forty years ago as 
to-day. His opinions about men and 
things one inch out of his own little 
circle never moved me with the force 
of a feather—or I should hardly lived 
five minutes of my whole life as I have 
done, and, for the remainder of it,— 
please God,—shall do. But we must not 
ourselves prove ingrate for a deal of 
love, or at least benevolence, in deed and 
wish; I must not, anyhow,—so, instead 
of “burning Carlyle and scattering his 
ashes to the winds,” I am on the com- 
mittee for erecting a monument to 
“True Thomas”—whose arm was laid 
on my shoulder a very few weeks ago. 
He confessed once to me that, on the 
first occasion of my visiting him, he 
was anything but favourably impressed 
by my “smart green coat,” I being in 
riding-costume: and if then and there 
had begun and ended our acquaintance- 
ship, very likely I might have figured 
in some corner of a page as a poor scrib- 
bling-man with proclivities for the turf 
and scamphood. What then? He wrote 
“Sartor’—and such letters to me in 
those old days! No, I am his devotedly 
and—if you permit me—yours cordially 

Rosert Browninc. 


I owe to Walter L. Pforzheimer, an 
undergraduate at Yale, the following 
Browning letter on Frank Stockton’s 
“The Lady or the Tiger.” The letter 
appeared long ago in a newspaper. Does 
it throw any light on the ending of “In 
a Balcony”? 


Dear 

According to your desire I read the 
story in question last evening, and have 
no hesitation in supposing that such a 
princess, under such circumstances, 
would direct her lover to the tiger’s 
door; mind I emphasize such and so 
circumstanced a person. 

Yours affectionately, 
Rosert Brownine. 


Two new anthologies, that illustrate 
respectively the immense distance lat- 
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erally between two intelligent minds— 
what a pity that we cannot arrive by that 
parallax at some definite truth—are 
“Treasure-House of the Living Reli- 
gions,” compiled and edited by Profes- 
sor Robert Ernest Hume, of Union The- 
ological Seminary, and “Texts and Pre- 
texts,” an “anthology with commen- 
taries” by Aldous Huxley. 

Professor Hume’s book is a work of 
prodigious erudition and yet clearly 
arranged. He has taken selections from 
the sacred scriptures of Buddhism, 
Christianity, Confucianism, Hinduism, 
Islam, Jainism (do you know what that 
is? ), Judaism, Shinto, Sikhism, Taoism, 
Zoroastrianism. This is an amazing 
book, and I cannot think of any other 
recent work on any subject where one 
gets so much for one’s money. The 
Preface of four pages contains more im- 
portant information than I have seen 
anywhere else in so small a space. The 
author has read in the original the sa- 
cred books in Hebrew, Greek, Chinese, 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Pali, Gurmukhi and 
Avestan. Yet he wears his learning as 

. easily as a spring overcoat. “This book 

aims to present the quintessence of the 
religious wisdom of the world since the 
tenth century before Christ . . . it is in- 
tended that these pages shall contribute 
to an increase of positive knowledge and 
also to a general increase of faith, hope, 
and love for all mankind.” Many reli- 
gions are extinct—Doctor Hume deals 
with the eleven that survive. Of these 
eleven only two, Islam and Sikhism, 
originated later than Christianity. The 
other eight are older than Christianity 
by 500 years. Every one of the eleven 
originated in the continent of Asia. 

The quotations are topically ar- 
ranged; so that we see what the reli- 
gions teach on unselfishness, truth, wor- 
ship and prayer, immortality, war and 
peace, and so on. Every one of my read- 
ers ought to own a copy of this book. 

Two things especially impressed me; 
it is often said there is no fixed stand- 
ard of morality; that it changes with 
time and place; that there is no general 
agreement on what is moral and im- 
moral; that sin is a meaningless word. 
Well, the candid reader will be im- 
pressed by the unanimity of these great 
religions on the fundamentals of mo- 
rality. These standards are uniform and 
have never changed from 1000 B.c. to 


A.D. 1933. 
The other thing is the supremacy of 
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the English Bible. It is often said the 
surest way to agnosticism is to study 
comparative religions. This book points 
the other way, to Faith. As for the Eng- 
lish Bible, containing the sacred scrip- 
tures of Judaism and Christianity, it has 
been translated, “either in whole or in 
part, in 927 languages. The Authorized 
Version of the Bible is the most fre- 
quently quoted single literary product 
in the entire history of the English lan- 
guage.” 

For those who wish to verify any 
passages or to study further the origins 
and literature of these eleven religions, 
an excellent bibliography is given. 


The anthology of Mr. Huxley touches 
the anthology of Professor Hume at 
only one point. The former says: “As 
the influence of religion declines, the 
social importance of art increases. We 
must beware of exchanging good reli- 
gion for bad art.” 

But that is the only point. Mr. Hux- 
ley’s selections are made with skill, and 
his annotations, are, as might be expect- 
ed, clever, often brilliant. The contrast 
between his anthology and that of Pro- 
fessor Hume’s lies mainly in the fact 
that the latter believes in religion, 
whereas Mr. Huxley does not. One 
might even admire him for this as we 
admire all those who are sincere; but 
the queer thing about his attitude is that 
he not only does not believe in any reli- 
gion himself, he believes that believers 
do not believe. Nothing is more nar- 
row-minded than the conviction express- 
ed by so many, that the mighty army of 
the faithful contains not one person 
who combines intelligence with honesty. 
On the last page of his book he says, 
“Religion, it seems to me, can survive 
only as a consciously accepted system of 
make-believe.” Could any statement ex- 
hibit ignorance more dense? 

There is a typographical error that 
will trouble Mr. Huxley more than 
any consciousness of sin. On page 175 
is that worst of all possible worsts, 
Keat's. 

And one more anthology: the Amer- 
ican poet, Mary Sinton Leitch, has made 
a collection by living Virginians, called 
“Lyric Virginia Today.” She is familiar 
with the work of her fellows in the Old 
Dominion, and has admirable taste. But 
what courage it requires to make an an- 
thology from the living! For every 
friend there will be ten enemies. 


“Talks with Mussolini,” by Emil 
Ludwig, is interesting because the con- 
versations extended over many days. 
They were conducted in the Italian lan- 
guage. We know they are authentic, be- 
cause Mussolini examined and gave 
them his imprimatur. Unfortunately 
this fact prevents them from being as 
intimate and definite as one could wish. 
How well I remember the vast room 
Mr. Ludwig describes, the desk, the 
lamp, and the eyes of the Dictator! For 
he was as gracious to me as to him. The 
one question I wanted to ask was— 


Are you happy? 


“Convicting the Innocent,” by the 
accomplished legal scholar, Professor 
Edwin M. Borchard, is thrilling. Case 
after case is given where the innocent 
was judged guilty. The cases are ar- 
ranged and described in a masterly fash- 
ion, so that one feels the excitement of 
a criminal trial. Sixty-five cases are 
given; and the introductory chapter is 
interesting and informative. Mr. Bor- 
chard’s long years of legal service have 
deposited no dust on his active mind or 
cooled his heart. 


One of the most inspiring autobiog- 
raphies is Sir Wilfrid Grenfell’s “Forty 
Years for Labrador.” A physician, a 
trained man of science, his life was 
changed by hearing the evangelist 
Moody. It was a night in London, and 
Grenfell entered the tent mainly out of 
curiosity. A minister was asked to pray 
and his prayer was so intolerably long 
that Grenfell decided to leave. Just at 
that moment Mr. Moody called out in a 
loud voice, “While Brother is pray- 
ing, let us all sing Hymn Number 
Blank.” Such common sense appealed to 
the young medic, and he decided to re- 
main. The account of his lifework in 
Labrador is told with immense gusto; 
he has had a rattling good time. For 
his men who have lost their lives in that 
service—among whom young Varick 
Frissell was one of the finest—he has 
tender regard, but he does not mourn in 
despair, because he has an absolute be- 
lief in a future life. 


If one is a poet or a creative writer, 
one had better be born almost anywhere 
rather than in Canada. For some rea- 
son, the works of Canadian authors are 
generally ignored by both English and 
American reviewers; how seldom one 





sees in an anthology a fair representa- 
tion of Canadian verse! I am led to these 
reflections by considering the poetry of 
Wilson MacDonald, who has published 
several-volumes of original poems that 
are so good it seems certain they would 
be more widely known if they had been 
produced in London or New York in- 
stead of in Toronto. His two most recent 
books, “A Flagon of Beauty” and “Caw- 
Caw Ballads,” reveal the range of his 
talent. The former shows such virility, 
originality, imagination, that I believe 
the publishers could safely issue a guar- 
antee to all buyers—“money refunded, 
if—” The second book is made up of 
nonsense verses which after ail contain 
sense and satire. Mr. MacDonald is a 
true poet, a poet of remarkable gifts; 
his long sojourns in solitude in the vast 
wilderness near Hudson’s Bay have 
been fruitful. It is such a pleasure to 
hear him read his poems and to talk 
about poetry that I particularly recom- 
mend him (himself) to literary clubs. 


I extend a hearty greeting to a new 
novelist—Miss Isabel Wilder, younger 
sister of Thornton; her first novel, 
“Mother and Four,” has just appeared. 
One of the most notable things is its 
curious unlikeness to any of the works 
of her famous brother. He is concise; she 
is rather diffuse. He is fond of a small 
company of characters; she has many. 
He writes with glacial calm; she is 
warmly sympathetic. She has not writ- 
ten so good a book as “The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey,” and who has? But her 
novel is so full of living creatures, their 
actions and talks are so lifelike, and her 
narrative is so interesting, that she has 
produced one of the best first novels I 
have seen in a blue moon, whatever that 
may be. 


It is seldom I have read a worse book 
in literary criticism than “Titans of 
Literature” by Burton Rascoe. This was 
written by request, and the requester 
did him a sharp disservice. It is a pity, 
for the author is an accomplished jour- 
nalist and columnist, and must be a 
most agreeable person, in fact a “jolly 
good fellow.” (Please don’t sing that; 
it is, as the late Joe Vernon remarked, 
the st song.) If the chapters in 
this large volume had been prepared 
for reading aloud to some small group 
of intimates, well and good; but why 
print them? I don’t mind the numerous 


AS I LIKE IT 


mistakes, such as Goethe’s dying in Oc- 
tober, etc. It is the brashness, the genial 
vulgarity, the good-natured, cheerful 
barging into holy ground, that be- 
comes so trying. The chapters on Dante 
and on Milton sound as if they were 
written by some smart schoolboy; the 
whole book is juvenile. It would do 
Mr. Rascoe good to read Aldous Hux- 
ley’s remarks on both Dante and Mil- 
ton, in his new anthology. Mr. Huxley 
and Mr. Rascoe are alike in being with- 
out definite religious belief; but while 
this limitation seems to make it impos- 
sible for Mr. Rascoe to appreciate either 
Milton or Dante, Mr. Huxley admires 
their supreme artistry. Mr. Rascoe’s tem- 
perament should have helped him 
there; for he is one of the most warm- 
hearted and sympathetic of men, and 
Mr. Huxley, as judged by his writings, 
is, of all living writers, the least so. The 
only good thing that can be said of 
“Titans of Literature” is that it is read- 
able; the author has written it with lark- 
ful high spirits. 


One effect of the publication of Mr. 
De Voto’s “Mark Twain’s America,” pre- 
viously reviewed in this column, is the 
sudden appearance of a completely re- 
vised edition (new type, pagination and 
all) of Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’s labored 
and heavy-laden treatise, “The Ordeal 
of Mark Twain.” Mr. Brooks has cor- 
rected a number of errors to which Mr. 
De Voto called his attention; but it is 
only fair to him to say that he has not 
changed his mind. Mr. Brooks appar- 
ently still believes that Mark Twain 
might have been a genius if it had not 
been for his wife and Mr. Howells and 
the American pioneer environment, etc. 
Since Mr. Brooks decided to issue a new 
edition of his book, it is a pity he did 
not wait one more week before doing 
so. On page 149 he compares Mrs. 
Clemens unfavorably with Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, saying, “she who lacked the na- 
tive understanding of Sophia Haw- 
thorne, for instance, who realized that 
Hawthorne’s work was too important 
for him to ‘waste any time,’ as Julian 
Hawthorne says, ‘and undergo any un- 
necessary suffering in reforming his 
social habits.’” If he had ‘only waited 
another week he might have seen 
Professor Stewart’s edition of Haw- 
thorne’s Note Book, now for the first 
time printed accurately from MSS., with 
all the passages restored that his wife 
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softened or omitted! Sophia was no 
better, alas, or no worse, than Olivia. 
As a matter of fact, while we should 
be grateful to Professor Stewart for pub- 
lishing Hawthorne’s work literally, we 
should remember that all his wife meant 
to do was to straighten his necktie or 
brush a speck off his coat. She did not 
realize how sacred accuracy was to be- 
come in the next century. 

If I deplore the waste of time and 
energy exhibited by Mr. Brooks in “The 
Ordeal,” much more do I deplore the 
worse than fruitless labor expended by 
Professor George Philip Krapp rewrit- 
ing in “modern English” one of the 
most glorious poems of all time, 
Chaucer’s magnificent “Troilus and 
Criseyde.” Those who remember the ex- 
quisite beauty of Chaucer’s lovely mu- 
sic, what will they say when they see 
this “modern” version? It is to Chaucer 
as nearbeer is to champagne. If it had 
to be done, perhaps no one could have 
done it better, but it ought not to have 
been done. And when Professor Krapp 
meets Chaucer in Heaven, suppose 
Chaucer should quote to him the 258th 
stanza of the fifth book: 


And for ther is so greet diversitee 
In English and in wryting of our tonge, 
So preye I god that noon miswryte thee. 


Once more appears Burns Mantle’s 
invaluable hardy perennial, “The Best 
Plays of 1931-1932.” The information 
is essential to all who follow the mod- 
ern drama, and the good judgment and 
taste of the author are throughout in 
evidence. In the present season, the best 
of the new plays is “When Ladies 
Meet,” by Rachel Crothers; and the sad- 
dest disappointment was “Lucrece.” Its 
failure is owing wholly and solely to 
its French author. Katharine Cornell did 
everything for it, but it was hopeless. 
The only reason for dramatizing that 
story would be a new treatment of it. 
Bernard Shaw made a masterpiece out 
of one of the most familiar episodes in 
history. 

Two thrillers that I confidently rec- 
ommend are “The Kennel Murder 
Case,” by S. S. Van Dine, one of his 
most ingenious; “The Hidden Door,” 
a hair-raiser by the reliable Frank L. 
Packard. 


The year 1933 marks the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Wagner’s death (Feb. 13) 
and the hundredth of Brahms’s birth 
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(May 7). Celebrations have been and 
will be in every part of the world. In 
New Haven we shall celebrate Brahms 
in the afternoon and the Fano Club will 
hold its annual dinner in the evening. 
For Brahms, with his natural flair, de- 
cided to be born on Browning’s birth- 
day; Browning, who understood music 
better than any other great poet, with 
the possible, but not probable, exception 
of Milton. 

Two new biographies of Wagner ap- 
pear express: “Richard Wagner,” by 
Guy de Pourtalés, translated from the 
French by Lewis May, and “The Un- 
conquerable Tristan,” by B. M. Steig- 
man. The latter is short and novelistic 
and entertaining; the former is a large 
tome of over 400 pages, and naturally 
has far more material. In his discussion 
of Wagner’s mistresses, he reminds me 
of Goethe’s Ihr sprecht schon fast wie 
ein Franzos. 

The death of George Moore on Janu- 
ary 21 removed a great novelist. I shall 
always remember the conversations I 
had with him in the summer of 1928 
in 121 Ebury Street. Although suffering 
from the disease which I suppose killed 
him, he was gracious and kindly, and 
never complained. One September af- 
ternoon with the pale London sunshine 
slanting through the window on his 
head, he read aloud to me in his Irish 
voice a manuscript story. At the end 
he said, “Ah, Turgenev would have 
liked that!” Some critics think Moore 
will outlive his contemporaries. It is safe 
to guess, if the future is far enough 
away. I like best among his novels 
“Esther Waters,” “Evelyn Innes,” “Sis- 
ter Teresa,” “The Lake,” and among 
his other books, the three volumes of his 
autobiography, “Hail and Farewell.” 


All his books of literary criticism are 
extraordinarily interesting, even when 
they are perverse. He was one of the 
best talkers I ever knew. 


I rejoice that I am now able to state 
that the book that came into my hands 
last summer and which I described at 
length in Scripner’s for November, does 
contain the first English translation of 
Goethe’s lyric, “Kennst du das Land?” 
This book was the German Erato, 
whose existence was unknown to most 
scholars, a copy of the second edition of 
which (1798) I got from Mr. S. Martin 
of San Francisco. What I wished to 
know was if the first edition (1797) 
contained that translation. It was not in 
the British Museum, nor in any of the 
libraries of Munich, but finally my 
friend, and former pupil, Professor 
Powell Spring, now Professor in the 
University of Dresden, discovered 
through Herr Horst Diebitsch, of Leip- 
zig, that the first edition does not con- 
tain the translation. Hence in Scrisner’s 
for November, 1932, I printed for the 
first time the first English translation 
of the most famous of all German 
lyrics, and the Yale library now has the 
book. 


Dresden, 7 Jan. 
Herrn Horst Diebitsch, Leipzig. 

Die Sachsische Landesbibliothek be- 
sitzt die Ausgabe des Jahres 1797 von: 
The German Erato; in ihr ist Goethes: 
Kennst du das Land nicht enthalten. 

Hochachtungsvoll 
Der DrrexkTor DER SACHS. 
LANDESBIBLIOTHEK. 


A book for which we have consciously 
or unconsciously waited is “Josh Bill- 
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*“Ann Vickers,” by Sinclair Lewis. Double- 
day Doran. $2.50. 
*“Sinclair Lewis,” by Carl Van Doren. 


Doubleday Doran. $2. 

*“The Nobel Prize Winners in Literature,” by 
A.R. Marble. Appleton. $3.50. 

“The Oxford Companion to English Litera- 
ture,” by Harvey. Oxford. $4.50. 
*“Perpetual Prosperity,” by George H. Hull, Jr. 
New Era Publishing Co., 5 East 54th St., 

New York. $2. 

*“Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh 
Clough,” ed. H. F. Lowry. Oxford. 
$2.50. 

*“Treasure House of the Living Religions,” 
by R.E. Hume. Scribners. $3. 

*“The World’s Living Religions,” by R. E. 
Hume. Scribners. $2. 


*“Texts and Pretexts,” by Aldous Huxley. 
Harpers. $2.50. 

*“Lyric Virginia Today,” by M. S. Leitch. 
Dial. $2.50. 

*“Talks with Mussolini,” by Emil Ludwig. 
Little Brown. $2.75. 

*“Convicting the Innocent,” by E. M. Bor- 
chard. Yale. $3.50. 

*“Forty Years for Labrador,” by Sir W. Gren- 
fell. Houghton Mifflin. $4. 

“Caw-Caw Ballads,” by Wilson MacDonald. 
Pine Tree Pub., Montclair, N. J. $1.50. 
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“Titans of Literature,” by Burton Rascoe. 
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Cow- 
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ings, Yankee Humorist,” by Cyril 
Clemens, with a delightful preface by 
Rupert Hughes. Josh does not deserve 
oblivion; and this book restores him 
and his fun. Like many humorists, he 
had a tragic mind. One day, when a 
man called at a newspaper office to see 
him, he was told it would be impos- 
sible; Josh was not only busy, he was 
crying. “What’s he crying about?” 
“Don’t know; he cries most all the 
time.” At that moment a slip of paper 
was handed out from the door, wet 
with ink and tears. It said, “I don’t 
know of anything that will cure a man 
of laziness, but a second wife will some- 
times help.” This book is full of anec- 
dotes and all kinds of nonsense, but on 
page 57 we find something particularly 
opportune. 


BEER 


I have finally cum tew the konklu- 
sion, that lager beer iz not intoksigatin. 
I hav been told so bi a german, who sed 
he had drank it aul nite long, just tew 
tri the experiment, and was obliged tew 
go home entirely sober in the morning. 
I have seen this same man drink sixteen 
glasses, and if he was drunk, he was 
drunk in german, and nobody could un- 
derstand it. It is proper enuff tew state 
that this man kept a lager-beer saloon, 
and could have no object in stating 
what want strictly thus. 


On Wednesday evening, December 
14, 1932, for the first time in my life, I 
saw a moon rainbow. The best descrip- 
tion of one is in Browning’s “Christmas 
Eve.” Mine was not so spectacular. 


I have discovered that the flu is both 
affirmative and negative. Sometimes the 
Eyes have it and sometimes the Nose. 
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reading clubs. 


“Best Plays of 1931-1932,” by Burns Mantle. 
Dodd Mead. $3. 

“The Kennel Murder Case,” by S. S. Van Dine. 
Scribners. $2. 

“The Hidden Door,” by Frank L. Packard. 
Doubleday Doran. $2. 

“Troilus and Cressida,” New version by G. P. 
Krapp. Random House. $3.50. 

“Richard Wagner,” by Guy de Pourtalés. 
Harpers. $4. 

“The Unconquerable Tristan,” by B. M. Steig- 
man. Macmillan. $3. 

“The Ordeal of Mark Twain,” by Van Wyck 
Brooks. Dutton. $3.75. 

“Josh Billings,” by Cyril Clemens. Internat. 
_ Twain Society, Webster Groves, Mo. 
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James Trustow Apams, now living 
in London, has been elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Literature. The 
honor is rarely accorded to Americans, 
reports The New York Times, the only 
other American Fellows being Owen 
Wister and Bliss Perry. The second 
volume of The March of Democracy 
with the sub-title “From Civil War to 
World Power” has just been published. 

Ernest Hemineway, after spending 
the summer in Montana and the fall 
in Arkansas, is now in Florida. 

Evra Winter has recently returned 
from an extended stay in the Soviet 
Union. Her book Red Virtue will be 
published shortly. 


Cuarces Bearp, though known for 
other reasons, seems content now with 
being a dairy farmer in Connecticut, 
“the only thing I do well because I have 
a man who knows how to do it per- 
fectly.” 

WituiaM Bearp, his son, is instruc- 
tor at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, where he is giving the only 
course on “Technology and Govern- 
ment” offered in the United States. 
Captain JoHN W. THomason, Jr., 
of the U. S. Marine Corps, is stationed 
with the American Legation Guard in 
Peiping, China. 

ANDERSON Farr, by reason of his po- 
sition in New York business life, has 
had an unparalleled opportunity to ex- 
amine the corporation reports of which 
he writes. 

Rrra S. Hate is now abroad. Her 
magazine articles are well known. 








RutH Crawrorp is now in New 
York, but her home remains in Terre 
Haute, Ind. After teaching for a few 
years she was a reporter for The Terre 
Haute Spectator, later did newspaper 
work in Florida and freelanced in New 
York. She is now doing fashion promo- 
tion work. 

Curtin Reep (Mrs. W. C. Reed) 
lives in Fulton, Ky., twenty miles from 
Hickman, Ky., the scene of her narra- 
tive and her home for many years. She 
has a husband and two children and 
is correspondent for nine daily newspa- 
pers of that region. 


PROTECT THE WORKER 
The article by Mrs. Franklin D 


Roosevelt, “The State’s Responsibility,’ 
was widely reprinted in newspapers and 
brought many letters. There is not roon 
for them all but their general tenor may 
be had from the correspondence fol 
lowing: 


Sirs: 
Mrs. Roosevelt for the courage of her article 
in your March number! There is hope for the 
United States if the President has as much 
concern for the rights of the worker as his 
wife. No more encouraging has_ been 
noted by many of us who are struggling under 
conditions as bad as the ones pointed out by 
Miss Goldmark in her accompanying article 
as the fact that Mrs. Roosevelt has come out 
so strongly against such peonage. 

H. R. GRANTHAM. 


sign 


Pheenix, Ariz. 


Sirs: We hear much about the depression 
(though fortunately it has not affected us be- 
yond one salary cut), but it was brought home 
to us by Miss Goldmark’s article and Mrs. 
Roosevelt's introduction to it. If only some- 
thing will be done! The fact that owners can 
bear to see people working under those condi- 
tions and suffering in that way is almost unbe- 
lievable and if private business cannot clean 
its own house, the government will have to 
do it instead, as Mrs. Roosevelt suggests. . . . 

Mrs. GEorGE ANTRIM. 

Bethlehem, Penna. 


MARX AND LABOR 


Upton Sinclair, all the way from 
Pasadena, had vigorous objection to 
Max Nomad’s “Karl Marx” almost be- 
fore the Magazine was off the press. 
The article, naturally, met with a mixed 
response, and far from a mild one, prov- 
ing that Marx is a force even among 
those who resent most bitterly the effect 
he has had upon social and political 
thinking. Mr. Sinclair’s letter: 


Sirs: Your contributor, Max Nomad, sets 
forth the doctrine of his teacher and master 
[Machajski] that the Socialist and Commu- 
nist movements are not truly proletarian, but 
are merely devices of the declassed intellec- 
tuals. In your March issue he uses the life of 
Karl Marx as the means of incarnating this 
doctrine. 

He tells us how “The revolution that swept 
Europe in 1848 brought Marx back to the 
place where he had begun his political ca- 
reer.” He tells us how Marx founded a news- 
paper, and how the Nene Rheinische Zeitung, 
the great daily of the liberal middle classes of 
the most advanced section of German terri- 
tory, though edited and directed by Marx, 
simply made no mention of the labor move- 
ment, 
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The italics in the above are those of your 
contributor. He labors the point tor a whole 
column and ends up with another sentence 
in italics: “It was only muc A later that Marx 
realized that the socialists were bound to as- 
sist the workers in their bread-and-butter strug- 

if they were to get their help in their 


gle 
polisical struggle for power.” 

And then, before we have turned the Maga- 
zine page, we read about the fate of the Neue 


Rhcinische Zeitung, and how “Karl, once en- 
d in the revolutionary movement, had 
rously sunk into his paper the whole of 
inheritance of cight thousand thaler when 
1iddie-class shareholders began to desert 
it, {rightened by its radical tone. It was particu- 
his fearless stand in defense of the tragic 
t of the Paris unemployed of June, 1848, 
that had forfeited him the support of the 
Rhenish bourgeoisie.” 

What are we to make of these statements? 
Are we to assume that Max Nomad does not 
ider that the Paris unemployed, in their 
“tragic revolt” of June, 1848, were not a part 
of a “labor movement,” and that their strug- 
gles were not “bread-and-butter struggles”? 

Upton SINCLAIR. 


Mr. Nomad replies: 


Upton Sinclair pounces upon the semblance 
of a contradiction between my statement as to 
Marx’s failure to mention the labor movement 
in his daily (I unfortunately omitted the word 
“German” before “labor movement”), and his 
stand in defense of the Paris insurgents. Now, 
my statement was only a condensation of the 
following passage to be found in the large 
Marx biography written by the most authori- 
tative Marxist historian Franz Mchring (Karl 
Marx, Leipzig, 1923, p. 189): “What one 
misses in the columns of the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung from the very start is the subject which 
one might above all have expected to find there, 
a detailed reporting of the contemporary labor 
movement in Germany... (which)... 
was by no means insignificant.” The same 
book (page 154) likewise contains the state- 
ment that Marx, at that time, took a rather 
“contemptuous attitude towards the wage 
struggles and the trade union organizations of 
the workers.” 

By championing the June insurrection of 
the Paris workers, while ignoring the labor 
movement in Germany, Marx only epitomized 
the tragical, dual situation of the revolutionary 
German intelligentsia of that period. As part 
of the middle classes at large, that group was 
eager to maintain a “united front” 
with the capitalist bourgeoisie of its own coun- 
try as against feudal reaction. It was therefore 
willing to close its eyes to the wage struggles 
of the workers (Mehring says substantially the 
same thing on page 189). But in anticipation 
of its coming struggle against the capitalists 
for its own domination, and with a view to the 
support of the workers necessary for that pur- 
pose, the spokesman of the radical German in- 
telligentsia could not ignore or disprove such 
outstanding historical events as the June in- 
surrection. The desertion of some of the capi- 
talist backers of Marx’s paper, as a result of 
this attitude, was one aspect of this contra- 
dictory situation. 


sort of 


Max Nomap. 

THE NAVAJOS REPLY 
The controversy over “Death of a 
Medicine Man,” the narrative by Mrs. 
Richard Wetherill and Grace French 
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There’s lots of new interest, special 
attractions, comfort and conve- 
nience in this beginning of a Europe 
trip! You may land at Londonderry 
or Belfast... for the hills of Antrim, 
Dublin and all the beauties of the 
Emerald Isle; or at Glasgow... 
with Loch Lomond and the 
Trossachs, Edinburgh and the fa- 
mous Scottish golf courses close at 
hand. Your way South should be 
leisurely, to include the English 
Lakes, Wales, Shakespeare 
Country. Or, if time presses, de 
luxe Express trains will whisk you 
from Glasgow to London in 8 hours, 
to Paris in 15 hours . . . much 
quicker of course by air. And the 
ships which sail this advantageous 
northern route—the only regular 
service to Scotland, calling at 
Ireland—are great modern Liners, 
thoroughly up-to-date, giving you 
luxurious comfort and service. 
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The lounges are spacious, marked with the 
dignity of good taste, yet intimately cozy. 





Evans of life among the Navajos, has 
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f¥ Europe’s really inter- 
esting and many-sided 
country: Old World 
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Walled towns , castles, 
cathedrals, medieval 
cities, great palaces, 
museums, folk festivals. 


Gay Berlin. Zeppelin 
trips. Modernistic art. 
World’s fastest train, 
the “Flying Hamburger”. 


towns. Modern wonders 
of great cities. Art, music, 
and the Wagner festivals. 
Thrilling sports; famous 
health resorts. Romantic 
rivers, forests and lakes. 
The towering Bavarian 
Alps. Bright-hued villages 
and festivals. 

Germany is your cour- 
teous and honest host, as- 
suring spotless comforts, 
delicious food, light- 
hearted entertainments, for 
very modes* -xpenditure. 
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continued since the first objections were 
raised by Philip Johnston, of Los An- 
geles. Unfortunately we haven’t room 
to publish the correspondence in full 
and indeed raust close it with this issue, 
but we are including a letter from a 
member of the Navajo tribe. In addition 
we have received letters from F. W. 
Dodge, of the Southwest Museum and 
authority of Indian customs in the 
Southwest, M. R. Harrington, curator 


of the same institution, C. L. Walker, 
superintendent of the Western Navajo 
Indian Agency, Tuba City, Ariz., Oliver 
La Farge, author of “Laughing Boy,” 
and a remarkable letter by Michael 
Harrison, of Santa Fé, N. M. There 
was another letter signed by these mem- 
bers of the Navajo tribe: Babe Denet- 
deel, Fort Defiance, Ariz., Manni 
Denetdeel, Shiprock, N. M., Elizabeth 
George, Leupp Agency, Ariz., Dorri 
Gazzie, Shiprock, N. M., Thomas Mof 
fett, Leupp Agency, Ariz. All these 
were in protest against Mrs. Wetherill’ 
article. Mr. Gardner’s letter follows: 


Sirs: I am introducing myself as Alla 
Gardner, a Navajo of the Leupp Agency i 











Plenty of 
amusements, 
famous orches- 
tra,opera, 
various sports 
—new golf 
links — motor 
trips. Excel- 
lent hotel ac- 
commodation. 
Information: 


German Tourist 
Information 
Office 
665 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
or any first- 
class travel 





For Diseases of 
the Heart 


also for arterial sclerosis, rheuma- 
tism and nervous disorders visit 


Bad- 


Nauheim 


Germany 
the World’s Spa popular with Americans 


Wonderful carbonic acidulous brine-thermz. 
Its famous park and magnificent surroundings 
offer an ideal resting spot. 

William G. Kerckhoff Endowment, Heart 
Research Institute. 
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3 miles 


of Washing 


OR the same amount of money spent for 
electricity in 1928, the average Associated 


customer last year got enough additional 


energy to run a washing machine for three 
years. If this washing were strung on one long 
clothesline, it would reach for three miles. 


The dollar spent for electricity gives bigger 
value now because residential rates in the As- 
sociated System have declined steadily. Lower 
rates have led to greater use of electric energy. 
The average Associated domestic customer 
now uses 29% more electricity than in 1928. 


Associated Gas & Electric System 
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a. My Navajo name is Ba Hozoni (Hap- 
for Him). I am a son of Bi-jo-lai, and 
yn of Hasteen Dohi, both well-known 
re men of the Leupp district. 

have died in recent years, but they left 
e their knowledge of the many and in- 
practices of the Navajo religion. The 
ind prayers from these chants are the 
oday as they were seventy years ago 
1y grandfather started his practice. 

this information plus my knowledge 
own mother tongue, and our customs 
ends, I have tried to analyse the story 
of the Medicine Man.” From beginning 
end it is so full of untrue statements 
would have to devote several weeks’ 
correcting them all. Every sentence in 
ry betrays the fact that it was written 
rson who knew little or nothing about 
>. 
friends and I, who met in my home to 
1¢ inclosed letter, have explained a few 
points, but I should like to discuss an- 
vatter in which Mrs. Wetherill is wrong. 
to the duration of the N’tah, and the 
d to the medicine man for his services. 
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is he who gets American Express 
Travelers Cheques. He cannot spend 
them. They are individualized travel 
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stolen uncountersigned. 
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For sale at banks and Express offices 

















Grand Value 
for Women 








400 outside 
rooms. Smart, 
new residential 
location at 49th 
St. and 1st Ave.; 
10 minutes from 
Grand Central, 
15 to Broadway; 
crosstown bus at 
door; solarium 
overlooking East 
River; social 
rooms, library. 


$2 up daily 
}) $10-$18 weekly 
\'$7.50 per person double 
Ge 
PAN ° HELLENIC 


49th St. & First Ave., New York 
Telephone EL 5-7300 
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To date, there have been three N’tahs or DOCTORS AND FEAR 
Summer dances performed for members of my , = ; és . 
family. In two of them I took active part. The Miss Purcell’s article, “A Woman 
medicine man who handled each case was ap- and Her Doctors,” meets new attacks: 
proached for his services ten days before the 
main dance took place. His fee was set by the Sirs: I hope you will read what I have to 
sponsors of the dance and not by him. After say although it is very difficult. I am recover- 
the agreement, his medicine bag was carried ing from an operation and unable to sit up. 
to our hogan by members of my family, and he I most earnestly want to know why you 
a begs days before the cig Tin started. published the article “A Woman and Her Doc- 
e dance lasted three days and four nights, tore”? I can see ne Sense Whe vou cheuldend 
which is the time allotted for major cases. At many why you should not he offered that 
the completion of the ceremony on the morn- : 
ing of the fourth day, the patient uttered his (Continued on gags 80) 
prayer and the medicine man took his bag RUSSIAN SEMINAR 
and his pay and left. In this particular instance July-August, 1933—Comprehensive Itinerary 
’ 
the fee was twenty sheep. In all other cases I through Russia, including Leningrad, Moscow, 
know of, the medicine man’s fee was paid Volga Trip, Caucasus, Crimea, Ukraine, Dnie- 
after the ceremony. per River Trip. Also visiting Denmark, Finland. 
Both my father and my grandfather have Near East Cruise includes Rumania, Bulgaria 
lost many cases. After each case lost they al- Turkey, Greece, Albania, Italy. Competent 
ways came home with the one solemn state- enporionced Seeiienn GesnediGaliiediameiionm 
ment: “Chai oh teind” meaning “I tried in with Soviet leaders. Organized on a non- 
vain.” Their words were never questioned, be- profit basis. Write for announcement. Bureau 
cause they were supposed to be endowed with of University Travel. 26 Boyd Street, Newton, 
the power to render aid the same as our be- Massachusetts. 
lief in medical doctors. A. H. GARDNER. 

















Have you a 


HEART? 


® You shouldn’t know you have one. Its steady 
lub-dup should not come to your attention. If it does 
... if it throbs or flutters noticeably, you should check 
up on yourself, or have your doctor do so. 


First, and easiest, drop caffeine out of your diet 
for two weeks. The amount in ordinary coffee often 
tries the heart, induces nervous indigestion. 


You’d miss coffee? Not at all. Just switch to 
Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee . . . 97% caffeine-free. 
Blend of finest Brazilian and Colombian coffees. 


Enjoy your coffee as usual. Make it as strong as 
you like. Drink it freely. Check your own physical 
reactions . . . heart, sleep, digestion. You'll not want 
to go back to ordinary coffee. 

Ground or in the Bean. . . Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, or money back. 





Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now ! 


Send 15 cents in stamps for a 
can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee and a booklet on coffee 
and health. Use this coupon. 
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THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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NORTH CAPE- mouth where Peggotty’s boat . 
i : . cnown Southern India 
a David Copper- The most beautiful country in a 
RUSSIA CRUISE =A Pr? ange | with the world deserves to be seen . +. marvelous temples 
* From there to leisurely. Here is too great a te etlecion | 
Sail July 1 in the Carin- || step back three hundred years pean mg basute te be poral elephant forests, | ilgrim | 
thia, newest Cunarder, to Stratford and the house hurriedly... and it is so close— festivals. Sea-bree: 
for 36 sun-laden, ocean-~ where Shakespeare was born? in point of miles—to wherever cooled temperature li 
refreshed days alongthe See the Bronté Country and you may be in Europe. As near 7 , 
great Norwegian Fjords, || famous York itself. A little to Paris, for example as Boston See ew Tom a 
through the gay capitals further and you’re in the Lake on Blew Gack . summer. American « 
of Scandinavia, and to || District with its memories of | ° lar buys $1.25 worth at 
Russia. Return by any |) Wordsworth, Coleridge, Rus- | - i is y fr ch a | 
convenient Cunard sail- | kin. Then over the Border to ou must erg in your trip present exchange. Write 
the land of glens and woods the famous St. Gothard route 2 3 cj 
ing August 5 or later. and rfall h with ZURICH and lovely for information, itinera- 
CUNARD LINE | and waterfalls, where Burns || LUCERNE,cradle of the Swiss dios tn Cnt Cee 6 | 
25B dd N York wrote his songs and Scott his Confederation and unique ms | 
roadway, New Yor | on D ; : 
| mances. spot for excursionsby Boat and E. 57th St. New Y: 
RAYMOND-WHITCOMB || A wonderful schedule! A Rail. LUGAN ARWO 
729 B Iston St.. Boston ondertul schedule! nun- | Rail. LUGANO-LOCARNO, or your own arent | 
Si re forgettable trip! Fast, luxuri- | oral paradise of the Swiss y gent. 
or any steamship agent ous trains take you everywhere. Italian lake district and on INDIA STATE RAILWAYS 
the Simplon line distinguished 
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Come to Sweden 


O refresh your spirit and invite 

your soul, as well as enjoy the best 
creature comforts in Europe, come to 
Sweden this summer. Stockholm is 
a joy to the eye and throughout the 
countryside quiet little thrills await 
the explorer. Thanks to the ex- 
change. your travel dollar will go 
farther than ever. Remember, too, 
that Sweden is the best gateway to 
the entire Baltic region. 


Right days direct from New York by 
the Swedish American Line, From 
London or Paris by convenient beat or 
train service — seven bours by air. 
Through trains from Berlin er Ham- 
burg. Booklets free from any travel 
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GENERALLiners Portland to Yokohama $160, 
Kobe $165, Shanghai $185, Hong Kong $200, | 


Manila $200. Round-the-world tours $500. 
Modern ONE-CLASS SHIPS, outside rooms with 
beds. See your ticket agent or write Dept. WG 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES Portland,Ore- 
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SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Information Bureau Dept. U 
551 FirtTH AVE. New YorK City 


The most extensive 


\Mediterranean Cruise 


at lowest cost in history 
Visit every country 


on the Mediecrancan® fy ()() 
this summer PLUS the 


Black Sea and Russia up including 
at no extra cost..... shore trips 


Sails July 1st. 63 days. S.S. Pres- 
ident Johnson—one American 
ship, one American management 
throughout. First class on/y—all 
ouulie staterooms .... Personal 
direction James Boring. 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 
642 Fifth Ave., NewYork Cit; 
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Where-To-Go publicity blankets N. America 
~_ ADIRONDACK MTS. N. Y. | 
CRATER CLUB 


Essex-on-Lake Champlain, N. Y. Modern cottages. 
isekeeping cares. Exclusive clientele. Moder 
t References required. Send for circalars 
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ate rates 
E U R O P_sE Mentana “RANCHES _N. Mexico 
All expense tours. Small select groups. Laxarioss A DUDE RANCH VACATION 
betels. Cultured and experienced leaders and For this summer ts low in cost and full of adven 

Mediterranean Cruise frequently in-|'re. Cor » MILL CREEK RANCH, in the hea:t 

cluded. Some tour by motor throughout. Inde- |“ the Re s, LIVINGSTON, MONTANA 
pendent travel arranged. Cruise and steamship G S 
bookings effected. Wide selection itiners 24 Rancho DE DIAS ALE RE 

| days $180 to 74 days8717. Request booklet ‘‘W."’ |1n the sunshine state of New Mexico. Unsurpassed 


\CARLETON TOURS, 522 sip Ave.N.¥. FRANK’). TEAGUE, LAS VEGAS, N. M. 
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Spades—10-9-8-7-5 
Hearts—9-5-4-3-2 
Diamonds— 10-3-2 
Clubs—0 





fun in 


mortem. 


A GRAND SLAM FOR BRIDGE FANS! 
How Would You Play This Hand? 


Spades—Q 
Hearts—K-8 
Diamonds—6-5 
Clubs—J-10-9-8-7-6-3-2 


Well, the way it turned out, East bid one no trump and was 
set exactly seven tricks! That will give you an idea of the 
‘Fascinating 
which will run as a series in LIFE beginning April. Each 
hand has been worked out to a surprising but logical con- 
clusion—and it’s all good bridge from the deal to the post- 


Bridge Hands,” 


by John C. 


LIFE, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 





Don’t miss this series! Sub- 
scribe now and enjoy “ Fas- 
cinating Bridge Hands” 
from the start—as well as all 
the other amusing features 
in America’s best-loved hu- 
mor magazine. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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R ed uced 


NORTH Spades—A-K-3 awe 
— sac Hearts—A-Q-7-6 ee 
WES JAS . : 
id BAST Diamonds—K-J-7-4 
SOUTH Clubs—Q-4 
Spades—J-6-4-2 | Tourist 
Hearts—J-10 
Diamonds—A-Q-9-8 | $55 Spe 
Clubs—A-K-5 | Tourist 
| Class. 


Emery, 


Union. 





$8, and $15 a day. . .15 tours 
to choose from...5 to 31 


| Colorful Ukrainia. . 
.$45 Special Class. . 


Class. Cruising the Volga. 


Price includes Intourist ho- 
tels, meals, guide-interpre- 
ters, Soviet visa and trans- 
portation from starting to 
ending point in the Soviet 
Price does not in- 
| clude round trip passage to 


the Soviet Union. 


Gentlemen: 


Please enter my 


tion for 12 months at 


subscrip- 


Write for Folder SM 4 


enclosed herewith 
kindly bill me 
(Canadian and Foreign $2.10) 


Name 


Address 


) $1.50 , 
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travel agent, 





J. S. Representative of the State Travel 
Bureau of the U 


cago, and San Francisco. Or see your own 








travel rates... $5, 


.10 days 
$80 
Class. ..$165 First 
cial Class...$95 
Class...$180 First 


URIST, Inc. 


U.S.S.R 
ork. 


5 261 Fifth Ave- 
Offices in Boston, Chi- 
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to your readers. I was not affected by it 
though I read it before my operation. It was 
not my first operation so my criticism is fair. 
It is a coward’s record running over with self- 
pity. It is not simply the old, old bore—a 
woman and her operation. It is a detailed and 
wrongly accented account which will increase 
the great and common fear of hospitals and 
operations. Many of your readers may have to 
face these before they have forgotten Miss Pur- 
cell’s tale. You should be sorry for that. I 
think anything which tends to destroy courage 
and increase fear is unwholesome and should 
be treated as such. 
HELEN R. ScHAFER. 
Montclair, N. J. 


If we were in SCIENCE UBERALL Scottie Design 
Technocracy may wabble but it re- Travel Conveniences 


fuses to fall. Letters still come in from . 
Kleenex box, oilcloth cover, in blue, rose, 


Hawaii Tonight \ irgil Jordan’s article in February. green or yellow scottie design, filled vi ith 


Sirs: Now that Virgil Jordan has taken up fine, soft face tissue. Postpaid, $1.60 
his entire space by showing that he has some Ivory flake box in blue, rose, green or yel. 
knowledge of literature, mythology, the Bible, low oilcloth cover wrapper, scottie design. 
physics, sociology, and above all, that he is a Decorative for bathroom, convenient tor 
master, par excellence, of English composition, traveling. Postpaid, $1.25 
I suggest that he write another article and ; 
tell us why Technocracy will not work. . . 


I’ we were in Hawaii tonight, look- 
ing from the balcony of our room, 
across the ruffling top of a kukui tree 
Fepars: . Looking across the bay the 


hes of cars streak through the dark- : 
Box for used razor blades—assorted col. 


ening green of Diamond Head. Surf : . 3 : 
puffs white, out by the coral reefs. . Ben Balnes. ors, scottie design. Postpaid, $1.% 
We would have dinner near the sea, 


ees Yee hy tava ce The We wish to thank readers for letters | RSA SMRMOR 3 Gl GGG. 0S. cet: 
of approbation on The Literary Sign- | [RCM AAMOR UW. BE mn AOS) 


Evening News, San Antonio, Texas. 


long. There would be our 
friends we met onthe boat. Posts Department. TIN VUTC TTT aT! 
Girls coming in radiant. Sun- 

bronzed skin. ..evenin 

dresses... necklaces of aa 

flower leis—gardenias, 

haps. And there would be 

native music and che unend- 

ing murmur of the tropic sea... the 
light stir of coco palms... 


We'd learn... 
Thar there are modern steamers and 
ssenger airplanes to take us from 
me to the interesting, exciting 
isles of tooo Maui..and bags Genuine 
@Comfortable touring cars wit 
; af oi to ve eee —- R O > K OF A G E S 
sk aah dae Eee ae can now be identified LIVE IN THE NEW 


ways on these islands. (‘‘Air— 76°; 
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Giisvelese came from 33 states and than an inch in diameter is now 
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= amy 3 — we a — of Ages memorials. Like the signature of NEW YO RK 

sion. (There are g eo a iis in Fa. Rembrandt on a painting or the hall- 

— bli as 4 pup oer mark on fine silver, it idéntifies the gen- ; 

waii’s 255 public and private schools. uine and protects the purchaser. bath, shower and radio. Adjacent to Grand 

. ; Tothe great majority who insist upon hav- Central and B & O Bus Terminal . . . onlya 
$220 Roundtrip—First Class ing the permanent beauty of a Rock of Ages few minutes from Pennsylvania Station. In 

Spacious Cabin Class accommodations, memorial, it is a safeguard against their the midst of the theatrical district and the 

$150 roundtrip. See your travel agent. unfamiliarity with values in granite— fashionable shops. 

a comforting assurance that the memorial Nothing finer in hotel accommodations 


they have selected is genuine Rock of Ages h 

backed bythe Gold Bond of the National a 

Surety Co. and the everlasting guarantee | SINGLE ROOMS from $2.50 to $5 per do 
: of the Rock of Ages Corporation. weekly from $15.00 


Only accredited Rock of Ages dealers display 

HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU ; " 

(HONOLULU, HAWAIL, U.S.A.) ews sien hm S Goteh dodo DOUBLE ROOMS from $3.50 to $6 per da 
weekly from $21.00 
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will, upon request, mail you The Everlasting Granite Memorial 
Roc 


FREE, authoritative informa- 


tion about the Islands. For a ‘AGES CORPORATION, Barre, Vermont 
special booklet on Hawaii, ~anadian Distributor: Stanstead Granite 
with picture maps, send 10¢. Quarries Co., Ltd., Beebe, Quebec, Canada 
Booklet “How to Choose a Memorial” on request. 
Name. 5-4 Lexington Ave., 49th to 50th Sts., N. Y. 
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The June Scribner's 

A list of the authors and the titles of their according to present 
contributions for the month of schedule 


MAY, 1933 Business for the 
Individual 
By A. A. Berle, Jr. 


When the Shooting Is Over in the Pacific — Upton Close Author of “The Modern 
: Corporation and Private 


Property” 


The End of Nationalism — Christian Gauss 
Are Congressmen 

Ill Wind — A Poem — Margaret Emerson Bailey Cowards? 

by F. H. LaGuardia 


Give Us a Prescription, Doctor — A Story — Ernest Hemingway former member of 
Congress 


4 . ios * a ? 7 . ° 
Portrait of a Business Forecaster — John R. Tunis Betrayal in American Edu- 


cation 
The Train and the City — A Story — Thomas Wolfe by Howard Mumford Jones 


Drama and the Jew — John Corbin 295 What to Do with the Jobless 
by Henry Hazlitt 


Message Science — Michael Pupin 00 
A Message from Science — Michael Pupir 3 Jefferson and the New Deal 


303 by Dumas Malone 

Men Are Queer 

France — the Reactionary Republic — Robert Briffault 304 Excerpts from the diary of an 
apostate woman physician 


Early Spring — A Poem — Philippa Galloway 


Life in the United States: 


™ In Defense of the Saloon 
Retreat to the Land — Charlie May Simon 309 ay “ ; 


by Paul Hutchinson 
Straws in the Wind: What Kind of World Are 
313 Young People Facing? 


The Children’s Hour of Crime — Arthur Mann by Hides Clnistine Bosman 


America’s Homeless Army — Lowell Ames Norris 316 
The Authors and Politics — Paul Rosenfeld 318 FICTION 


: , Death, the Proud Brother 
——_—. an Bie 2 , 
As I Like It — William Lyon Phelps 321 by Thomas Wolfe 


324 Second in a group of stories by 
” the author of “Look Home- 
ward, Angel”’ 


Kate 
Behind the Scenes Biographical Notes 10 by André Maurois 


Bitter Apples 
COVER DESIGN BY EDWARD SHENTON by Ethel Hepburn 





Bird Song — A Poem — Witter Bynner 


Books for Your Library Book Reviews 2 
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We Strongly 
Recommend: 


THE HOUSE 
OF EXILE 


By NORA WALN 


The experiences of a Philadelphia 

girl who was adopted as a member 
of an ancient Chinese family. “Here 
is a China of which you have never 
read—the story of the life of the 
landed aristocrats, written from 





the inside. With 17 illustrations 
by C. Le Roy Baldridge. An At- 
lantic Book. $3.00 





UNFINISHED 
SYMPHONY 


By SYLVIA THOMPSON 


Educated, cultured, but completely 
ignorant of the conventions, Hel- 
ena’s beauty charmed, while her 
honesty and utter franknessshocked 
even sophisticated London society. 
“Quite the best thing that Sylvia 
Thompson has written.””-—Chicago 
Daily News. An Atlantic Novel. 


Second printing. $2.50 





MISS DELICIA 
ALLEN 


By MARY JOHNSTON 


The author of ‘“‘To Have and To 

Hold”’ gives us a story of the South- 
land during the period of its fullest 
blooming, and of Miss Delicia 
Allen, from the spirited days of her 
girlhood, through her brief bitter- 
sweet romance and on into the dark 


days ofthe Civil War A novel of 
gentlefolk in a gentle age. $2.50 





THE SLEEP~ 
WALKERS 


By HERMANN BROCH 


This great trilogy deals with the 
development of Germany from the 
year 1888 to 1918. Louis Kron- 
enberger in The New York Times 
Book Review calls it ‘Without 
doubt one of the few really first- 
rate novels of our generation.” 
Three books in one—a volume of 
648 pages. $3.00 


By H. E. WORTHAM 


The biography of the famous Brit- 
ish soldier, a crusader without fear 
and without reproach, whose heroic 
self-sacrifice in Khartoum was the 
last act in a noble life. His 
biographer is the first to have ac- 
cess to Gordon’s striking cor- 
respondence with his sister. An 
Atlantic Book. Illustrated. $3.50 








For sale at all booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Publish 


ers, Boston 

















Tiana Milo 


THE PEASANT IN BUSINESS 


In God’s Land. By Martin Andersen 
Nexo. Translated by Thomas Selt- 
zer. Peter Smith. $2.50. 

The solid excellence of In God’s Land 
reassures us that the author of Pelle the 
Conqueror has lost none of his power. It 
is extraordinary with what ease and 
grasp of essentials Nexo is able to write 
a simple, local story whose implications 
are at the same time national and inter- 
national. His hero, Jens Vorup, is a 
Danish peasant and the novel deals with 
Vorup’s rise and fall as a result of the 
World War. But Vorup, although ad- 
mirably portrayed as an_ individual, 
stands for an entire class, and what is 
true of his class in Denmark is also 
largely true of the same class in our 
own country. Nexo is one of the few 
sizable social novelists of our time. 

Jens Vorup is the peasant turned cap- 
italist. Carried away by the wave of ex- 
pansion produced by the war, he neg- 
lects the soil for speculation, piling up 
paper profits by mortgaging himself 
and his family out of their farm. The 
future, Nexo shows, belongs not to the 
Vorups who have betrayed and despoil- 
ed what their fathers builded with so 
much blood and dream, but to the 
union of farm laborers who have learn- 
ed to distrust and despise the scheming 
kulaks, the victims of their own greed. 

Vorup’s last words to his wife before 
he leaves home, a defeated man, are: 
“You believe in a sequel. I’m going in 
search of it.” Nexo would not be him- 
self if he wrote a novel without a se- 
quel. But this is probably inevitable for 
a novelist whose aim is to present, not 
a slice of life, but the social dynamics of 
-™ Epwin SEAVER. 


THE NEW ROMANTICS 


Sing Before Breakfast. By Vincent 
McHugh. Simon & Schuster. $2. 


Although not directly imitative, Mr. 





McHugh’s novel suggests a reference 
to Hemingway. He has taken a new 
generation of characters (the types not 





unsimilar to those of Hemingway) and 











Vincent McHucu 





detailed their lives in the shadow of a 
new war—the economic one. 

Fundamentally, this book is a ro- 
mantic love story, concluding in a sud- 
den but logical and tenderly done trag- 
edy. The hero is an artist, ex-athlete, 
intelligent, witty, profoundly in love 
with his wife and equally absorbed in 
his work. She is a child of the Cape 
Beaches, in love with her husband, but 
discovering that living with him grows 
cumulatively more trying because of 
their diminishing resources and his im- 
providence. Two subsidiary characters, 
a taciturn swordfisherman, and an 
amoral, man-hunting female of the lei- 
sure class provide a secondary theme. 
The locale is a rugged island off the 
coast of Newport, and additional local 
color is provided by references to yacht 
races and swordfishing. 


The writing is gay and lively, stung 
with continual flashes of pathos, and 
deepened by the final tragedy. This is 
a good novel, well worth any one’s read- 
ing, although one does feel that it 
might have been cut down without any 
essential loss. 


James T. Farrewi. 


“JOE” THE RADICAL 


The Life of Joseph Chamberlain, Vol. 
One, 1836-1885. By J. L. Garvin. 
Macmillan. $5. 

It is hard to realize that Joseph Cham- 
berlain, the unscrupulous empire-build- 
er, the chorus-leader of the Jingoes, the 
Kipling of politics, the idol of the Stock 
Exchange and of the Rand Jews, was 
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once regarded as a menace to the Brit- 
ish monarchy, and was depicted by 
Punch in the character of Robespierre 
and as waving the torch of red revolu- 
tion. The truth is, as this volume which 
deals only with the earlier, “radical” 
Chamberlain, clearly shows, that “Joe” 
never really was a radical. It is an in- 
variable rule that conservative and reac- 
tionary interests see red wherever the 
faintest flush of pink tinges the pale 
cast of political incogitance. According 
to the Hooverites, Mr. Franklin Roose- 
velt is a dangerous radical; according to 
the English Tories of the eighties, the 
Brummagen hardware manufacturer 
who looked askance at the House of 
Lords was a firebrand of anarchy. 

What really befell “Joe” was a hard- 
ening of national patriotism. Patriotism 
is a terrible thing. When patriotism 
comes to be placed above party, it is 
placed above principles, above reason 
and intelligence, above honesty. It be- 
comes poisonous. In 1881 the man who 
was to become the maker of the Boer 
War, the fellow-conspirator of Rhodes 
and Doctor Jamison, the champion of 
the “methods of barbarism” in South 
Africa, opposed the continuance of war 
against the Boers after the British de- 
feat at Majuba. As his political power 
increased, however, so did Chamber- 
lain’s “patriotism.” 

The writing, by one of the most for- 
cible writers in English journalism, 
whose words can be brawny and bril- 
lant, is in this book astonishingly dull. 
His treatment of his theme is pedestrian 
and uninspired, and at times, as when 
Mr. Garvin airs his private views on 
heredity, puerile. Chamberlain was a 
brilliant orator and a poor writer. Mr. 
Garvin quotes much from “Joe’s” dull 
private letters and little from his elo- 
quent speeches. He has nodded over his 
task. I don’t blame him. 

Rosert BrirFavtt. 





FROM OUT THE WEST 


In Tragic Life. By Vardis Fisher. 
Caxton Printers: Caldwell, Idaho. 
$2.50. 

This is the first of a series of novels 
about Vridar Hunter, who, in the eigh- 
teen years covered by this book, under- 
goes experiences that would warp much 
tougher fibre. He is the nauseated wit- 
ness of unbearable and senseless cruelty 
toman and beast; he is betrayed physi- 
ally, morally, and ethically; he becomes 
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New Books of HIGH MERIT 
by Irving Bacheller 


UNCLE PEEL 


A distinguished new novel by the author of “A Man for the 
Ages,” ‘Eben Holden,” etc. This story of Uncle Peel, a genial 
banker of humor and real economic vision—besides a mod- 
ern and entertaining romance—is a timely and stimulating 
book. $2 00 


by Ellery Queen 


The AmericanGun Mystery 


A baffling new thriller by the author of “The Greek Coffin 
Mystery” and other best-sellers. A swift-moving story of 
murder at the old-timers’ Wild West Rodeo in New York's 


crowded sport palace. $2.00 








by Louise Jordan Miln 


PENG WEE'S HARVEST 


The 


day. 
Zan,” etc 


By the 


modern romance of charming, high-born Peng Wee, 
who returns from American social life to the China of to- 
author of “Mr. Wu" (the novel), ““An Zu- 

$2.00 


by Nelia Gardner White 


THIS, MY HOUSE 


A truly 
> author of 
A deeply human story of a father 
dren. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., 443 4th Ave., N. Y. 


by 


delightful novel of the 











New OXFORD Books 








Aristophanes 


A Study 
By GILBERT MURRAY 


A modern study of the famous Greek 
dramatist, his audience and his times, 
which is of a peculiarly timely inter- 
est. Written by the distinguished au- 
thority who has done more than any- 
one else to bring alive the classic liter- 
ature of Greece. $2.50 


The Mirror of Civilization 
By PHYLLIS ACKERMAN 
A vivid and highly readable world 
history in terms of tapestry; the bril- 
liant, moving panorama of civiliza- 


tion seen from a fascinating new an- 
gle. With 48 illustrations. $4.75 


The Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary 


The greatest modern authority, 
adapted from the great 10-volume 
O.E.D. “A great dictionary—pro- 
duced with amazing skill.""— 2 
Herald Tribune. 2 volumes, $18. 00 


The Oxford Companion 

to English Literature 

Edited by SIR PAUL HARVEY 
“The greatest literary bargain of the 


year.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 
874 pages, $4.50 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 




















modern American family 
“Mrs. Green's Daughter-In-Law," etc. 
and his grown-up chil- 

$2.00 





Fourth iN 


SHINING 
PALACE 


By Christine W. Parmenter 


“Another fine novel.” 
—N. Y. World-Telegram. 


$2.00 





eoO4: by 
an Dine 


MYS TERY 
PUZZLE. 
BOOK OA 


By Lassiter Wren and 
*s Randle McKay 


“Good sport.”"—-S. S. Van Dine. 


TH 
KIN 
or INDOCHINA 


By Harold J. Coolidge, Jr. 
and Theodore Roosevelt 
“Interesting, brightly written.” 





Profusely illustrated—f{j.00 





—Science News Letter. 


— 








from CROWELL'’S List 





| wet 
THOS. Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
303 Fourth Ave., New York 
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SEDGWICK 


RESIDENCE 
ELEVATORS 


oe 








“Your Money 
or Your Life 


Train robbers and staircases appear to 
have little in common. Actually, the 
staircase is an insidious thief for it preys 
on persons unfitted for strenuous exercise 
and robs them of bodily strength. 


4M 


Stair climbing is a very real form of over- 
exertion. Two flights of stairs will impose 
a greater strain than a two mile walk. It 
is not likely you would take a two mile 
walk a dozen or more times a day—you 
would ride. Then why not ride at home? 
A Sedgwick Elevator will provide smooth, 
safe, comfortable service between floors. 
The required investment is now quite 
moderate. Write for illustrated booklet. 
Address SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 
155 West 15th Street, New York. Estab- 
lished 1893. Nationa] representation. 
































LIVE IN THE NEW 
SMART CENTER OF 
NEW YORK 


800 sunny, outside rooms. Every room with 
bath, shower and radio. Adjacent to Grand 
Central and B & O Bus Terminal... only a 
few minutes from Pennsylvania Station. In 
the midst of the theatrical district and the 
fashionable shops. 


Nothing finer in hotel accommodations 
at these rates 


SINGLE ROOMS from $2.50 to $5 per day 
weekly from $15.00 


DOUBLE ROOMS from $3.50 to $6 per day 
weekly from $21.00 


EIDE EE 
MONTCLAGR 


Lexington Ave., 49th to 50th Sts., N. Y. 











Bo 
perry 


the prey of all-encompassing fear, bigot- 
ed persecution, hypocrisy, and malice. 
On the technical side, everything that 
could possibly be wrong with a novel 
is wrong with this one. And yet it is 
plain that Mr. Fisher is a man of con- 
siderable talent. The enormous length 
of the novel is not justified by its scope; 
it is repetitious without achieving cumu- 





lative power; its motivation is drawn al- 
most simon-pure from life, rather than 
from the necessities of creative construc- 
tion; its structure is awkward, halting 
and episodic and much of its cerebra- 
tion is of an immature stamp. But the 
author can create character, even though 
the characters in this book suffer from 
the prominence of the hero. Further- 
more, he possesses a rich and authentic 
gift of poetry, even though he frequent- 
ly lapses into a pedestrian prose that is 
in startling contrast to some of his finer 
passages. But the uneven quality of his 
work cannot invalidate the fact that 
there are situations handled here as well 
as they have ever been handled before, 
and frequently better. 
Avan C. Besste. 


CAN DEMOCRACY SURVIVE? 


By Harold J. 
University of North Carolina 
$1.50. 


Democracy in Crisis. 
Laski. 


Press. 


Forced Labor in the United States. By 


Walter Wilson. International. $1.50. 


B.E. F. By W. W. Waters, as told to 
William C. White. John Day. $2.50. 
Strictly speaking, writes Mr. Laski, 

capitalism and government are incom- 

patible and coming more in conflict 
daily. Each grant of power to the gov- 

ernment (that is, the people) means a 

weakening of capitalism and capitalism 

is not content to surrender gracefully. 

Provided full socialism came, could it 

come peacefully? Mr. Laski thinks not. 

In England the weight of the Crown 

would be thrown against fundamental 

changes in the form of government. A 

radical giving a pamphlet to a soldier 

is thrown in jail, says Mr. Laski, but 
the Ulster Rebellion of 1913, a treason- 
ous revolt of armed forces against the 
government, went unrebuked because 
it had the support of the “best people.” 

Socialism might come in the United 

States but how could it get round the 

Supreme Court if it sought to overturn 

the rights of private property? 

The other books mentioned are source 





AMATORY CURIOSA 


Send for freecatalogue 


of Privately Printed 


ROTOR G. 


Limited Editions 
Unexpurgated Items 


Exotically Illustrated 


THE FALSTAFF PRESS 


Dept. $51,230 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Grand Value 
for Women 











400 outside 
rooms. Smart, 
new residential 
location at 49th 
St. and Ist Ave.; 
10 minutes from 
Grand Central, 
15 to Broadway; 
crosstown bus at 
door; solarium 
overlooking East 
River; social 
rooms, library. 


$2 up daily 
} $10-$18 weekly 
\'$7.50 per person double 


Ge 


49th St. & First Ave., New York 
Telephone EL 5-7300 
4 Ae fo fm hr fm hr hr, hn Ln Ln, la, 





It's Fun To Be Fooled — 
But It's More Fun To Know! 


Take humor magazines, forinstance — every 
time you turn around, there's a new one on 
the newsstands. Butaren't you tired of being 
fooled by trick names and screaming colors? 
It may be fun to be fooled but it's more fun 
to know what you're getting. 

When you pick up a copy of LIFE you know 
you're getting your money's worth. Every 
month LIFE offers you the country's best 
humor ... tells you what's going on in the 
theatre, at the movies, in the book business 
... takes a hefty poke at the vagaries of 
Big Business . . . does a complete job of 
amusing and informing you... 


[FE 


in short, is the answer to the unenjoyment situa- 
tion. Obey That Impulse!* 


* LIFE, 60 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send me LIFE for 12 months at $1 

herewith enclosed. 

Name 


Address. 
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Foo @| MACMILLAN 


material for Mr. Laski’s thesis. “Forced Adventures of Ideas 


Labor in the United States” gives a pic- 


ture of conditions out of which revolt by ALFRED N. WHITEHEAD 

grows; it cannot be overlooked by any “One of the wisest of modern sages” (N. Y. World Tele gram) 
traces the history of civilization through the evolution of man’s 
‘ , : mental processes. ° “Intensely stimulating ... one of the most 
government intact. As an instance of refreshing ‘Adventures’ I know.” —Harry "Hansen. $3.50 
violence at home, the story of the Bonus 


Army pe pent ne history. Mr. The Expanding Universe 


= White has done an excellent job in un- 
earthing government documents lead- by ARTHUR EDDINGTON 


ing to the evacuation and the picture “Reveals Eddington in his most daring aspect . . . here is the best 


from the administration side is not “sg treatment of relativity and atomic physics since — % 
ew York Times. 2.00 








one concerned with keeping our present 





pretty. Taken with Mr. Laski’s book, 
it is something to think about. 


Kyte CricuTon. Atom and Cosmos 
gy ee ee by HANS REICHENBACH 


Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75.—Rousing treatment of A summary of the whole field of modern physics in non-technical 
one of the most colorful of our Presidents. A language . . .““As one of the class it seeks to enlighten, I can say 
good job. Literary Guild choice. I found it obs ar, conscientious and successful.”—N. Y. Evening 
2 ‘ Post. $2.00 
Tue TRAGEDY oF ToLsToy, BY COUNTESS 
ALEXANDRA Totstoy. Yale Press. $3.—That . e 
strange and wonderful household at Yasnaia Fighting the Insects 
Poliana, with all the family doings, friends, 


and activities. Extremely interesting. by L. O. HOWARD 


The life of one of the world’s most noted entomologists . . . "A 
storehouse of anecdotes . . . his book has much of the rich per- 
) 


sonality of the author.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50 


CoL_ecteD Poems oF Hart Crane. Live- 
right. $2.50.—With a fine introduction by 
Waldo Frank, this is the essence of a poet con- 
sidered by many our finest since Whitman. 
Recommended highly. 





“ ° * __399—HENRY K. NORTON 
td Ce ara Here is a Masterpiece N.Y. Sen 
Tue First Lover anp Oruer Srories, BY late 


Kay Boyce. Smith & Haas. $2.—Outstand- } a 
ing stories from a delicate, beautiful talent. The Rise of 
Two of them have appeared in this magazine. } 


SELF SELECTED Essays, By J. B. PRIESTLEY, ic - American Civilization 


Harpers. $2.50.—Short essays on a_ wide 


variety of subjects, all of them pleasant and ’ By Chas. A and Mary R. Beard 
’ ’ e e e 


some of them lovely. 





A panorama of American history from 
Columbus to Franklin D. Roosevelt! 
- Adventures in the Use of Leisure “The high water mark of historic pres- 
entation.”— New Republic. 


TIME fo LIVE - $3.50 


























I aeeen : 
7 By GOVE HAMBIDGE 
y A man who quit his job for the uncer- 
n tainties of free-lancing and life in At all Bookstores 
the country, tells of his own experi- 
9g me nts in living and of the } countless 
vdajvaawitan'te $| | MACMILLAN + NEW YORK 
7 + mths of pe ~ eke yearn | for a 
return to a simpler way of life will 
find practical help and inspiration in 
Nv this new adventure in contentment. 
y 
A PRIMER : : , 
; Hailed with Unstinted Praise 
$ 
f of MONEY Harry HANSEN IN N. Y. Wor_p TELEGRAM 
r , , Pistols were loose in his saddle. The sword ready to 
f By DONALD B. WOODW ARD leap from its sheath. . . . For sheer adventure... 
& MARC A. ROS E action ... gusto, rad ANDREW JACKSON. 
N. Y. Times blue-eyed young Jackson 
| All you want to know about the Thrilling life story, extremely sparkle with fire and energy. 


monetary system, simply ‘explz 1ined. 
qth Printing. $2.00 


| LIFE BEGINS 
| at FORTY 


WALTER B. PITKIN’S guide to 
‘ successful living through the middle 
years. A national best-seller. $1.50 


at all bookstores or from the publishers 


readable. . 
SATURDAY REVIEW OF 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE LITERATURE 

American history in the raw, More vivid, more complete 
and grand, good reading, is than any previous biography. 
this lusty biography of the 
lustiest of American Presi- N. } 
dents. 


EVENING Post 

It will stand as the defini- 
tive study combining a thor- 
PuiLa. Pusiic LEDGER ough emotional appreciation 
A tangy, brisk biography of “Old Hickory” with a 
that's full of salt and savor hard-headed, skeptical schol- 
It makes the tall, lean, agile, arship. 


tSEY HOUSE . . 
FE ing rela tet THE BOBBS MERRILL COMPANY, Indianapolis 
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From ress & pen 


ATTENTION! SPECIAL CLOSE-OUT 
SALE 





for SCRIBNER’S CAMP AND 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


Helpful suggestions will be made if you will 
write to Richard W. Deshon, Scribner's Maga- 
zine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











on Private Presses, Curiosa, Unusual Books. Send J 
for list. Cotp Comrort FarM, By STELLA GIBBONS. 


Apex Book Co., 





246 Fifth Avenue, New York Crry. 





AUTHORS, COMPOSERS, PLAYWRIGHTS 

with sale record are eligible as ASSOCIATE 
MEMBERS to our personal marketing; nominal dues 
and only 6% after sale; saves time, annoyance, and 
marketing expense. Special De; ot. for unknown writ- 
ers. We publish “AUTHORS,” $1 yr., 10 c. copy. 

AutHors ExcHANGE Ass’N, 

Suite S, Flatiron Bldg., 
New York. 





GENEALOGIES TRACED; 

family histories written; papers prepared for club- 
executives. 

De Younc 

AvENEL, N. J. 





WE SPECIALIZE IN CURIOUS 
books; privately printed items in limited editions 
unexpurgated translations; unusually _illustratec 
volumes. Join our select clientele. Catalogue on 
request. 
© Fatstarr Press, 
Dept. S, 260 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Longmans, Green. $2.—A gorgeous burlesque 
of the gloomy English rural novel, and of the 
Sex-is-All school. A bit too long—you can’t 
keep chuckling for 307 pages at, basically, one 
joke—but amusing reading, and extremely 
well done. 


Grope Carries On, sy F. O. Mann. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.—Further adventures of the 
De Morganish Mr. Grope, carrying him 
through the World War and two seductions. 
Leisurely, pleasant reading. 


Los ANGELEs, By Morrow Mayo. Knopf. 
$3.—Complete, detailed, fully documented, 
filled with material that the L. A. Chamber of 
Commerce would have deleted in horror, as 
unbiased as could be possible to any one with a 
sense of humor, occasionally tanglefooted in 
style, but always blithe, interesting and dra- 


- SUMMER CAMPS 





PINE KNOLL CAMP 
White Mountains, N. H. 


Jolly good friends, freedom to rest and think. New tennis courts, 
fine horses. West Point ridiny instructor. Music, dancing, aquat- 
ics, dramatics, etc., under famous teachers. Tuition includes rid- 
ing and all expenses. Junior and Senior Camps. Booklet. 

Mrs. Frances W. Sucher or Mr. James D. Sorber, 33 W. 70th St., W. Y.C. 





or Girls. On beautiful Na 


PINE TREE 30:05": 





sea in pine ulen air of Po- 


cono Mts. Four hours from New York and Pi — phi I Experi 
pened bor yon pena and lake spo rs 


RFOR OLDER ¢ IKLS, 


Seatu PID K 
MISS MLanc mee D. PRICE, 404 W. Schoo! Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MISS CAROL OPPENHEIMER, 620 E. goth St., 


€AGCES NEST 


For Girls, Brevard, N. C. Est. 1922 In the 
cool Blue Ridge. <o happy girls, 6-16, from 
North and South. Riding and many trips inciuded 
in fee, Wide variety of activities guided by indi 
vidual interests and needs. Notable health record 
Savanuah, Ga 





rT if, 


matic. CAMP CHARLEVOIX, 


ANTED ee Sw Sa nationally recognized character ca amp for boys, in Michi 
Marie ANTOINETTE, BY STEPHAN ZweEIG. | gan’s “Land of Shy Shee Waters,” America’s best rustic 

Jiking. .50.—., , j . camp, complete graduate staff, coast to coast patronage, 
king $3 >. lif A woes and thorough frank personne! reports on your boy, pediatrist, camp moth- 
an . ing of the life of the Tragic Queen whom er, riding, all sports, arts and metal- craft, sailing, trips to 
Zweig calls “an average woman” and treats Canada, riflery, large vegetable gardens, artesian water, 


in that manner. A Book-of-the-Month choice, | highest stand ards, rates reduced, no extras. Illustrated 
booklet sent to parents only. 


L. C. REIMANN, Dir., Ann Arbor, Michigan 


for the 1933 editions of The American Short Short 
Story and Modern American Poetry. Stories must 
not exceed 1200 words; poetry 32 lines for each poem. 
Send manuscripts or write for free prospectus to 
Literary Department. 

Tue GALLEON PREss, 

15 W. 24 Street, 

New York City. 

















LITERARY TYPING BUREAU" 


Manuscripts expertly {typed and edited; prompt, 
efficient service under personal supervision; moderate 
rates. 


AUTHENTIC PERSONAL HOROSCOPES 
by world known astrologer. 
Dr. Georce W. SMALLWoop 
PEPPERELL, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLS 





—LOW -BEXwoop - 


Preparatory to the Leading Colleges for Women. Also General 
Course. Fen co | esa samme =. : Jutdoor Sports 
ress a) ers oper, eacmistress 
STIKEMAN & CO., ART BOOKBINDERS | | g,, s ne o* ptamtord, Gonnectiont 
Established 1887 += - 
110 W. 32D St. x. CG 
Tel. Pennsylvania 6-4518 
Bindings and cases of every description. MSS., 
letters and books, skillfully restored. We import di- 
rectly finest of leathers and other materials. Bound 
books for sale. Particulars on request. 


ANNE GILBERT 

420 Lexington Avenue 
New York Crry. 
MOhawk 4-5628 


TYPING OF ALL KINDS DONE 


GRAFTONIAN SERVICE. 
Box 304. 
Nort# GRAFTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 

















MIDDLE ATLANTIC SCHOOLS 


RIVERDALE s.tcicr,. 


Well-Balanced Program. One of the Best College Board Records. 
Athletics, Student Activities, Music. #ire Proes Dormitory. 20th 
Year. For Catalog Address 

FRANK 8. HAC KETT, Head Master, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Smith, with twelve beautiful color plates by the Per- ay a Ny mag eee aren a ene. Seb mm bors by 
ge wry, Art, Music, amatic . Secretarial, Domes 

ad artist, Rassami-i i-Arjangi (Ja $s ~~ Science. Country estate. Sports. European affiliated school. as 

imited edition Of 1,000, per COpy 910. rospectus Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal 











RE-MAILING SERVICE 
Have your manuscripts, letters remailed from any 
distant city. Fee: Foreign, 50 c.; U. S., 20 c. 
INTERNATIONAL MAILING SERVICE, 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York Crrv. 


OMAR KHAYYAM, RUBAIYAT: 


Entirely new translation, including many unpub- 
lished quatrains, set forth in meter by David Eugene 


















































GRAPHOLOGY (plain) free; with color plate, 50 c. 
reveals every characteristic. Handwriting anal- i. WESTERMANN hy my 5 351 Riverside Drive, New York City. fia: 
gn a inainanmiammmies OGONTZ wer ohivapecpnita er 
138 Lynch Street, Des Mores, Towa. MATHILDE WEIL: LITERARY AGENT Traditional grace of finishing school with educational thorough- wi 
Books, stories, articles and verse criticized and ness. Junior College. General courses. College preparation. 
MANUSCRIPTS, PLAYS TYPED marketed. Play and scenario department. Home- making Departme nt. 45-acre campus. Remarkable health me 
” Tue Waiters’ Worksuop, INC. way ye fH ty Ry ~ Sa 
Expert; moderate. - » - ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Prin., Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 
Ama MEporr 570 Lexington Avenue, New York. ( 
6 East 45 Street, — 
MUrray Hill 2-$962. EUROPEAN SCHOOLS im 
tamps and Co ns LAUSANNE ~SWITZERLAND 
WRITERS’ TYPING SERVICE INSTITUTION LE GRAND VERGER un 
Manuscripts accurately and neatly typed. Rates UNITED STATES MINT The School for well-bred American girls. High standard. aw 
Reasonable. and used, sets, penny approvals sent to reliable Prep. for all American studies. Maxim. of outdoor life. 
BETHEL Mooney parties. Want lists in v. BP all Summer and Winter mountain-holidays. Trips to Italy fro 
521 W. Garfield, Freeport, ILLINoIs. Execrric Crry Stamp Co., and France. Highest American re tefe ferences. 
202 Automotive Building, SCRANTON, PENNA. rec 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS M 





30c INVESTMENT MAY MEAN 
hundreds of dollars to you. Coin book sent giving 
value of old coins. 

Wortp Money. Excuance, 


F. J. PASOTTI PRESS [fine printing] 


Periodicals, Booklets, Pamphlets. 
137 E. asth St., NEw Yorx Crry. BOgardus 4-1643 


High School Course ma 
































BOOK SERVICE 71 Fourth Avenue, New York Crrv. Tel 2 Yea rs You can complete 

Any book—first editions, rare, or current—for the this simplified High sid 
child or grows. up. — fine pane a and Siill, diderent—ean bo bullt with the aid of School Course at home ou; 
engraving isitors correspondence invi End per Pd ra ne inside of all requirements for entra colle 

Tae ScriBNER Boox Store, tna, te tnd the lending professions, Ta Ty ort TODAY. 

597 Fifth Avenue, New Yor Crry. Eqeally valuable te professional or new AMERICAN SCHOOL peti up 
PICTURES — PRINTS ERNEST E. GAGNON CO. Dept. H-595 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A ne 

734A Union ins. Bidg. Les Angeles . 

Start a collection. 39 beautifully colored assorted it 
pictures for $1.00 prepaid. 

Money cheerfully refunded if dissatisfied. SEN- Ja 
NET portfolio containing reproductions of Florals, f 
Sporting prints, Historical scenes, English beauty pot 
Poze +> 6 ble for d ti <4 apil on i oe: ‘Quer $8000 in a . 

izes from 4 x 6 to 10 x 14 suitable for decorative, , up rned o' . | 
reference, research, art appreciation, and picture . ‘ Rardoaten cuss constantly to lead- im 
collection. Publishers of many Broadcast Pe etaulars of Dr. Eecnwela’s famncus forty- a 


and Recorded Hits invite known a keting 0 
and unknown Authors and Composers ay ee te 1. cae -t.- oon of HE 
to submit song-poems, songs and musical com- WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today- 


f diat blicati Send MSS. c ! 
Pavey Same Masle bustiontes, | The, Home Correspondence Schoo! 
M. S. ‘os, Charing x ha. 64 


Descriptive circular of these and other prints sent 
upon request. 

Our prints suitable for jigsaw puzzles. 

SENNET FRERES 

404 Fourth Ave., New York. 








d., LONDON, W.C.. 

















